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IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 








In the warm, blue heart of the hills 
My beautiful, beautiful one 

Sleeps where he laid him down 
Before the journey was done. 


All the long summer day 
The ghosts of noon draw nigh, 
And the tremulous aspens hear 
The footing of winds go by. 


’ Down to the gates of the sea, 
Out of the gates of the west, 
Journeys the whispering river 
Before the place of his rest. 


The road he loved to follow 
When June came by his door, 

Out through the dim blue haze 
Leads, but allures no more. 


The trailing shadows of clouds 

Steal from the slopes and are gone; 
The myriad life in the grass 

Stirs, but he slumbers on; 


The inland-wandering tern 
Skriel as they forage and fly; 

His loons on the lonely reach 
Utter their querulous cry; 


Over the floating lilies 

A dragon-fly tacks and steers; 
Far in the depth of the blue 

A martin settles and veers; 


To every roadside thistle 
A gold-brown butterfly clings; 
But he no more companions 
All the dear vagrant things. 


The strong red journeying sun, 
The pale and wandering rain, 

Will roam on the hills together 
And find him never again. 


Then twilight falls with the touch 
Of a hand that soothes and stills, 

And a swamp-robin sings into light 
The lone white star of the hills. 


Alone in the dusk he sings, 

And a burden of sorrow and wrong 
Is lifted up from the earth 

~ And carried away in his song. 


Alone in the dusk he sings, 
And the joy of another day 

Is folded in peace and borne 
On the drift of years away. 


But there in the heart of the hills 
My beautiful weary. one 
Sleeps where he laid him down; 


And the long sweet night is begun. 
NEw York Crry. 
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THE LICHEN. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 











UNFLINCHING, firm, upon the wrinkled rock 
The lichen clings, tho skies be void of ruth; 
If thou wouldst meet unscathed life’s warfare-shock, 
. Thus must, thou cling to.Truth} 
Cuawrox, N.Y, - 7 


















“BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 
Or HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 





Tuts year, Howard University is celebrating the quar- 
ter-centennial of its existence. Among the more im- 
portant addresses which the occasion has called forth, is 
that of the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, Secretary of 
the A. M. A., on the above topic. It was full of vigor 
and pith and suggestiveness. It put on record some 
facts which the readers of THE INDEPENDENT-will prize. 

Dr. Beard commenced with the fable of Narcissus just 
beginning to recognize himself as a descendant of the 
gods, making it a parable of the Afro-American. He 
spoke of a people that, twenty-seven years ago, were 
not a people. They owned nothing, not even themselves. 
Their children were not theirs, there was no legal mar- 
riage, no family name, no fatherhood or brotherhood, 
no homes. Utterly dependent, not taught to take thought 
for themselves, without the power to do it, untaught, the 
processes of degradation were operatitig with the forces 
of law, and through the sovereign power of sovereign 
States, this process was goimg on from generation 
to generation. Not belonging to themselves, if they 
attempted to rise, they were thrust back. They 
had preachers, but these preachers could not read the 
Word of God. They had no physicians, no editors, no 
schools. Their vision was bounded by the cotton-field. 

In the last North American Review writes ‘‘ A South- 
erner on the Negro Question,” and uses these words: 

“The Negro has made no progress, not. because he was a 
slave, but because he does not possess the faculties to raise 
himself above slavery. Twenty-seven years are gone. The 
Negro is still the barber, the chimney-sweep; here and 
there a lawyer; now and thenadoctor. Before the War, 
there were first-class carpenters, blacksmiths. Half the 
houses in Virginia were built by Negro carpenters. Where 
are they now?”’ 

I propose to answer these questions of Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page. Twenty-seven years is a short time in the 
history of a race. I have known several individuals to 
live twenty-seven years, and not be remarkable for in- 
telligence. Another Southern white man has said this: 

“The most unique and wonderful chapter in the history 
of education is that which tells the story of the education 
of the Negro of the South since 1865. So great a work was 
never done in all the world before. No other illiterate peo- 
ple during such a period of time have ever made such 
progress.” 

Which is right, this man or the other? Let us look at 
carefully.collated facts. 

Twenty-seven years ago forbidden to read by law, 
without a school; to-day, with 25,530 schools. Then, not 
a child in school, in all the families of 4,000,000. Now, 
2,250,000 have learned to read, and most of them to 
write; while, according to the census of 1890, there are 
in the Afro-American schools 238,229 pupils, the in- 
crease in attendance the last ten years being more than 
624 per cent. Twenty-seven years agoa Negro school- 
teacher would have been a curiosity; to-day, by the 
grace of God and by the grit of their own manhood, 20,- 
000 Afro-Americans are teaching school. Twenty-seven 
years ago it was thought that the colored man was in- 
capable of higher education; to-day there are 66 acade- 
mies and highschools presided over and taught by col- 
ored teachers. To-day there are 150 schools for ad- 
vanced education for the training of Afro-American 
pupils. Among these are seven colleges, administered by 
colored presidents and faculties, and three of these college 
presidents were formerly slaves. While by the Southern 

States alone $50,000,000 have been raised for the purpose 
of Afro-American education, the great bulk of the teach- 
ersof higher education have come from the institutions 


| maintained by funds from the North. For twenty-five 


years Howard University has sent 90 per cent. of her 
pupils out as teachers. Her great work in this direction 
alone is brilliant and beyond all measurement. 

As to the learned professions look at these facts: 
Twenty-seven years ago, and what were the colored 
ministers? Now there are 1,000 college-bred Negro minis- 
ters in the land. Twenty-seven years ago, there were 2 
newspapers edited by colored men; now there are 154. In 
1865 there were two Negro attorneys; there are now 250. 
Twenty-seven years ago there were 3 colored physi- 
cians; now there are 749. Two hundred and forty-seven 
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Look at the question from the financial side. Twenty- 
seven years ago the entire taxable property of the Afro- 
American was $12,000; now it is $264,000,000. The Capi- 
tol Savings Bank of Washington, D. C., has a colored. 
man for its President, and the board of directors repre- 
sents a valuation of a half-million dollars. One of the 
Chattanooga banks has a president who was once a slave: 
so of a bank in Birmingham. 

So much for Dr. Beard. Turn to the address of Sena- 
tor Cullom, of Illinois, to the law graduating class, last 
Monday. Thus he closes his counsels to a class of 30 
graduates and 3 postgraduates: 

“Thirty years ago, it was notin the mind of man that 





“such ascene as this should be enactedin America. Noone 


then believed that elective franchise ever would come to 
the slave; that the colored man would plead at the bar, be 
in the House of Representatives, the United States Senate, 
represent his country abroad, control the destinies of com- 
munities and States. But thisis true to-day. On this Memo- 
rial Day, so fitting for such graduating exercises, fresh 
from.sprinkling with flowers the graves of heroes who 
bought you this birthright, I urge you to a high sense of 
your duty and your magnificent possibilities. Arise to 
them, and you will yet enter that land of Beulah, which 
often seems to you so long withheld and so far off.”’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


> 





PAPAL EVOLUTION. 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON, 








E pur si muove. 

But now it is the Papacy which moves, while the 
world keeps on apace. And those spirits akin to the 
great martyrs, who have given their lives for Truth, 
may rejoice that in our day there is the beginning of 
reconciliation between the twin factors of modern civili- 
zation—science (political and natural) and religion. And 
the now converging forces of intellect and conscience, 
when once united, will change the social and political 
order of the world, and inaugurate an era of human 
progress and happiness hitherto unknown. We, of this 
generation, are caught in the crisis, and it behooves 
every thinking person, and especially Christians, to aid, 
by all in their power, this work of God in human affairs. 

Without attempting to define the co-relation of atmos- 
pheric and moral agitation—microbe and conscience, in- 
fluenza and dynamite—we are struck with astonishment 
that while we are scanning the skies through smoked 
glass, and watching with keenest interest the unusual 
black spots on the sun—lo! there appears, albeit 
“through a glass darkly,” a white spot on the face of 
the earth! 

The recent Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII, with its later 
postscriptum of ten days ago,in favor of Republican gov- 
ernments in general, and French democracy in particu- 
lar, has astounded the whole world, filled Romanists 
with stupefaction, Ultramontanes and monarchists 
with revolt and indignation. One of the latter devotees, 
upon reading the letter, threw herself upon her knees 
and exclaimed: ‘Antichrist has come!” and whole 
religious ‘‘ communities” are praying for the Pope’s con- 
version. True Catholics—and there are many millions 
of non-Romanists, that is, Gallicans, in France—are filled 
with great satisfaction and unexpected hope. Of course 
the French Government is well pleased. 

It is incontestably a bold step toward liberty and 
progress on the part of the Pope, in spite of the varied 
and conflicting reserves contained in the letter, and, in 
spite of what may be intended or hidden therein, it 
amounts to nothing less than a papal evolution. And 
the counterstroke of papal policy given to the world by 
the joint manifesto of the five French Cardinals imme- 
diately after the Pope’s letter appeared, and the increas- 
ing dissension among Romanists, only throw the position 
of the Holy Father into stronger relief, revealing the 
immense difficulties which hinder and hedge him in. 

No doubt the Pope has overstepped his prerogative in 
thus interfering with political affairs; but his abnormal 
charge, with unlimited spiritual power over such a vast 
portion of Christianity, forces him into untenable posi- 
tions the moment he begins to act, and to do right he 
must not only offend his best friends but seemingly he 
must practice injustice. ‘‘ Do right tho the heavens fall ” 
is a good maxim, and the teaching of Christ is the per- 
fect law: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s”; and we only wish he would begin as. boldly 





colored students are to-day in the nniversities of Europe, 


to. ‘‘yender unto God the things which are God’s,” 
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There is but one way in France to-day to do both, 








end that is separation of Church and State, This im- 


pending necessity may be sprung upon ws Unawares, as 
was the emancipation of the slaves in the United States. 
We Gallicans have | that a free Catholic Church 
may exist in the Old World as well (but not as easily by 
any means) as in the New. 

Now this new and unheard-of departure of the Pope 
may not lead to revolution within his Church, nor even 
to immediste general reform; but it is the one great pre- 
liminary step for all or any movement in the Roman 
Church—the stepping down from his infallible and arro- 
gant summit and avowing the necessity of co-operating 
with the great masses of men who are pressing forward 
with their just claims for liberty and participation in 
their government, civil and ecclesiastical. Impulsion 
once given, accelerating momentum must necessarily 
follow; and we do not hesitate to say that, if this initia- 
tion of Leo XIII be followed up by the leaders in the 
Roman Church (for even the head of the Church 
has his ‘‘leaders” as well as his ‘‘ keepers”) or by 
his successor, in spite cf the leaders and keepers, 
there will be, within ‘a quarter of a _ century, 
such a reform movement in the Papal Church as the 
world has never witnessed. And this will be the case 
especially if the American branch of that Church under- 
stands its great opportunity and is courageous enough to 
do its bounden and catholic duty. For it is the great 
Republic of North America, with its free institutions and 
gierious record, and not the small and retrograde Repub- 
lics of South America,with their despotic governments 
virtually in the hands of the Jesuits—which should be 
held up to the world as a model, and particularly when 
the day comes, to the great enfranchised Church of 
Rome, whose head has so unexpectedly, yet so frankly, 
become the champion of Republicanism. True Repub- 
licans regret the mistake—for it was doubtless a mistake 
—which led Cardinal Lavigerie, as the mouthpiece of 
the Pope, to give Ecuador as the model Republic. George 

Washington and Garcia Moreno cannot be mentioned 
’ in the same breath. Evidently this good Archbishop 
of Algiers knows more of the embryonary governments 
of Africa than those of the Americas. But even the best 
of bishops are fallible; and we give Cardinal Lavigerie 
godspeed in the noble work he is doing for the black 
slaves in the Dark Continent, as well as for his help 
given the Pope in his work for the great mass of un- 
bleached consciences of the White Continent! 

Let not superficial lookers-on, or over-zealous Chris- 
tians of other denominations, say they cannot believe 
any real good can come out of Rome—much less that the 
Popecan ever be converted. We may mention two some- 
what anomalous opinions on this point which we heard 
exchanged between Dean Stanley and Lord Acton just 
after the Vatican Council. Their mutual disappointment 
and regrets were freely expressed, and the Dean ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I can see but one way to bring about a real 
and widespread reform in the Latin Church, and that is 
by having a liberal Pope.” Lord Acton replied: ‘‘ That 
is impossible.” But the impossible with men is possible 
with God. Then, we would ask, Is not He who said at 
the tomb of the dead Lazarus ‘‘ Come forth!” able to say 
to a.live Pope, even tho he be entombed and in bonds 
almost equal to death, ‘‘ Come forth and follow me’? 
And iet the incredulous remember that when 
the dead give signs of resuscitation there must be 
kindly hands near to loose the bandages and winding 
sheet. Our august Lord himself was thus ministered to 
by the watching angels. And he who is the Savior of 
Popes, as well as other men, will not forget to lead Leo 
XIII and his successors in their efforts for their own de- 
liverance and that of so many millions of men conscience- 
bound. The more blinded they are the more gracious 
will he be in leading them. 

It must be borne in mind that Leo XIII, from the be- 
ginning of his pontificate, had assumed a position whose 
importance is not second to this—only the step in its 
nature was less observable—but whose results are funda- 
imental and positive; and he has thus signally refuted the 
pretended infallibility of his predecessor. Pius IX, when 
he died, was more or less in rupture with every liberal 
government, republicor monarchy, Catholic or Protestant, 
in Christendom, while Leo XIII had no sooner occupied 
the Holy See than he began, at least in one respect, to 
imitate the Divine Head of the Church, whose first salu- 
tation in crossing a threshold was ‘‘ May peace be upon 
youl!” And to-day not only are all Christian govern- 
ments in good and friendly relations with him, but even 
the Grand Turk, head of al] Mussulmans,and the Emperor 
of China, chief of pagans, are bent upon his kind favors 
(the Grand Lama will, doubtless, follow!); and even the 
poor, stolen Negroes of Central Africa, have, tho all un- 
known to them, a friend in the Holy Father. It will be 
remembered that at his jubilee,a few years ago, the tiara 
he wore was a gift of the Sultan of Turkey, and some of 
the other most gorgeous insignia, on that great day 
of pontifical pomp, were presents from the schismatic 
Czar of Russia, the Protestant Queen of England, and 
the heretical Emperor of Germany. The century is 
not distant when Rome would. have burnt them 
all at the stake! Is not this evolution? And 
if the Pope thus accepts such munificent giving from 
his enemies, may he not have the heart of a loving 
father toward his own children and give them back their 
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potsal desk Sealbchiillle atdlivany ob fpad~dhaté con- 
science? Why not, God helping him? 

The pontifical coat of arms of Leo XIII bears on adeep 
blue field a bright star, amd in the foreground a cypress 
tree, and has this motto: Lumen in Colo—* Light in 
heaven.” May not this be indeed prophetic; the 








star signifying the leading of men up to a new birth of | 


Christ in the Church, and the cypress the funereal em- 
blem of defunct Papacy? We do not say Primacy! 

But how wondrous are the leadings of Providence! 
God’s ways are not men’s ways. Out of that Vatican 
Council, which seemed to smother the last ray of hope 
for reform in the Roman Church, has come the realiza- 
tion of more than our fondest hopes, but in unlooked-for 
directions. First, and suddenly, went down, and forever, 
the temporal power of the Popes—and then (alas for poor 


France!) peace went out through the world; and now the | 
Pope comes down into the highway of men and embraces 


Democracy! Is not this almost more than evolu- 
tion? Is it not revolution in a milder form; 
and reform also? It is certainly almost miraculous. Ah! 
how we prayed—kneeling day after day at the door of 
the council, beneath the great dome of St. Peter’s—for 
the Holy Spirit to descend upon that august body of 
bishops, come up thither in its behests; and yet when 
came the direful day of proclamation of Papal Infallibil- 
ity, instead of the peaceful presence of the White Dove 
coming down out of heaven upon us, there seemed let loose 
upon the earth the wrath of the infernal regions. It-was 
midsummer, the 18th of July, 1870, and as the great 
clock of St. Angel’s struck high noon, the venerable 
Pius IX mounted the rostrum of the council with shak- 
ing limbs and livid face to proclaim in the presence of 
men and in the sight of God his personal infallibility. 
But out of the black clouds which came down suddenly 
upon the Eternal City,.the livid lightning flashed and 
fell thrice within the sacred precincts—as if the Holy 
Trinity protested against the triple blasphemy! And 
oh! with what broken spirits those good and true 
bishops (they were three hundred strong against it!) went 
away—like your beloved Archbishop Kenrick, of St. 
Louis, our glorious Darboy, Dupanloup, and all the 
rest—carrying death in their hearts! Only twenty- 
three years have passed, and the immediate successor 
of that misguided Pope has given irrefutable proof of 
the futility of trying to impose false doctrine upon 
the Christian conscience of the nineteenth century. 

Papal Infallibility was scarcely proclaimed in Paris 
when it was decided by Archbishop Guibert, successor of 
the martyred Darboy, with the clergy concurring, that 
it was impossible to enforce this dogma in Confession 
within this diocese; and it has never been done. This 
proves what the Vatican decrees are worth! Even the 
most devout French Catholics would not tolerate the im- 
position; and among those of ordinary intelligence 
throughout the Papal Church the dogma of Infallibility 
has only been acquiescedin by being distorted by sophis- 
tic reasoning or by the mutism of tortured consciences. 
But out of the great wrong has been evolved an immense 
good; it has revolted conscience against fraud and des- 
potism. I know a grand bishop who cheated the Pope 
and his abettors(and perhaps his own conscience) by 
subscribing to the decree in ‘“‘all they contained of 
legality.” I have seen some of those poor, yet sincere 
Oriental bishops, whom Pius IX brought to Rome for the 
council and clothed them at his own expense, and who, 
not knowing Latin or any Occidental language, went 
away, homesick indeed, after having signed the decrees 
of which they understood not a single word, and proba- 
bly never will. -Humble and true bishops of the Apos- 
tolic age, they will go on doing Christ’s work, perhaps 
with happier hearts and with more fruit, than if they 
had been learned men. Apropos of these Orientals I 
will relate an incident concerning the domestic life of 
their priests and the papal pressure brought to bear dur- 
ing the council. All bishops were accompanied by their 
theologians at the council, and the Oriental bishops 
brought with them priests who were not only learned, 
but who had kept the faith and customs of the 
early Church, as is done throughout the East, 
and brought to Rome with them their wives. And as 
celibacy is forced upon the Western priests of all 
grades, the effect upon their minds when they were 
thrown together can be imagined. Scandal was immi- 
pent, and the discomfiture of the poor Pope, who had 
paid all the expenses of the long voyage and outfits, can 
scarcely be imagined. And, moreover, the presence of 
so many distinguished priests, with their wives, would 
be a potent argument in favor of the married clergy re- 
form which was to be discussed in the council. It was 
necessary to save the situation. And immediately the 
railroad station was incumbered with odd-looking boxes 
and bags, and with a company of dark-eyed and weeping 
Orievtal women, sent peremptorily back to their far- 
away homes and to their children. 

Since those days how the world has moved! Every- 
where the agonizing prayers of that great defeated 
éouncil are bringing about what most is needed, the 
preparation of Christians all over the world for these re- 
forms, which was impossible then. 

For morg than a*decade we have prayed for the Pope 
of Rome on every Lord’s Day at the altar of the Gallican 
Church, to the edification of many and to the scandal of 
some natrow-minded people—as if the Pope did not need 
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on: [prayers al Chritane more than any mam living! 
: we believe these prayers of the remnant of the an- 
ciént Church in Gaul have been heard by our Heavenly 
Father and are being answered. 


PARIS, FRANCE. pa 


A BRITISH VICE. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITA, 








Tr would be interesting to hear from some psycholo- 
gist a scientific account of the gambling propensity. In 
other vices, such as gluttony, drunkenness or sexual 
licentiousness, we recognize the excess or abuse of a nat- 
ural appetite. In covetousness we recognize an inor- 
dinate desire of the means by which all pleasures are ob- 
tained, tho by a fallacy of association the means, in the 
mind of the covetous, may have been confounded with 
the end. But what is the love of gambling? Is it simply 
the desire to make money without labor? No doubt that 
enters largely into its composition. But this can hardly 
be the whole account of the matter in such a case, for 
example, as that of Fox, who was utterly reckless of 
money and yet gambled desperately for the sake of the 
excitement. If it was the love of gain alone that oper- 
ated, the demonstrable fact that the odds in a gambling 
house are against the player would surely tell more than 
it does. Besides the chance of gain the gambler has 
probably a pride in his luck. But in addition to both 
these motives there would seem to be something else, an 
artificial stimulation of some element in our moral or 
nervous frames which the physiologist might be able to 
define. A diagnosis is worth making if it can help us to 
acure. Gambling shatters the character more, perhaps, 
than any other vice, even than drinking, which, however, 
usually goes with it. Napoleon understood men well 
from a certain point of view, and he never would have a 
gambler in his service. It seems that the vice is increas- 
ing, especially in the shape of betting, which is not its 
least pernicious form. 

What constitutes gambling? This is a question which 

I heard debated at great length and with no small ability 
a year ago by a society at Cornell University; but I do 
not think it reached any precise answer. Some of the 
definitions tendered were so wide in their sweep that 
they would have taken in all commercial speculations. 
To get at the truth perhaps we ought to distinguish be- 
tween staking money on mere chances and staking 
money on the results of a man’s own skill. Staking 
money on mere chances, such as the fall of dice, the roll- 
ing of a ball on a roulette table, the turning up of a par- 
ticular card, or any event over which you have no influ- 
ence, seems to be gambling in the strict sense of the term. 
There is a difference between this and betting on a horse 
which you have yourself chosen or trained, or even on 
the results of your own skill in billiards or whist, tho in 
whist there is an element of chance as well as skill. It 
seems to be the staking money on mere chance that leads 
to the most fatal excesses. In this case the gain or loss 
is the only excitement, and to keep the excitement from 
palling, fresh doses of the stimulant are perpetually re- 
quired. Probably people had better not play cards at all 
for money. But it would be a severe morality which 
should condemn playing whist for merely nominal stakes, 
such as serve only to fix attention, intensify interest and 
call forth the exertion of the player'sskill. Sarah Battle 
was not a reprobate. In England in former days people, 
generally old people, used to be seen playing whist night 
after night for the same nominal stakes without showing 
any of that tendency to excess which we are somewhat 
dogmatically told moderate indulgence of a taste must 
necessarily beget. These players were not intellectual, 
nor was their amusement philosophic; but they were ap- 
parently none the worse for it. The winnings or losings 
of any of them at the end of the season probably did not 
exceed a few shillings, and for this they had a good deal 
of fun. .We must not pitch our moral standard too high; 
overstrain is sure to be followed by a recoil. 

Baccarat, I believe, isa game of chance, even more 
completely so than vingt-et-uwn. If so, playing baccarat is 
gambling in the worst sense of the term, especially if the 
stakes are high; and the British people are right in pro- 
testing against its being habitually played by the heir to 
the throne. 

But the eyes of the British public, which are so open to 
the scandals of royal baccarat, ought not to be closed to 
the evils of the turf. <A greater pest of its kind than the 
British betting ring probably has never visited any na- 
tion. There is nothing in horse racing any more than in 
foot racing or any other athletic contest to which any one 
but an ascetic would object. Horse racing may be useful 
in keeping up the breed of horses, tho there seems rea- 
son to suspect that this plea for the turf is. somewhat 
hollow. The Greek chariot races excite in us no feeling 
of moral aversion; nor would the Roman chariot races, 
apart from the character of the professional charioteers 
and other vile accompaniments of the cireus. Again, 
if there are races there must be prizes, tho the Greek 
chaplet is far preferable as a prize to the British purse. 
Whether a man who was capable of anything high or was 
worth much to the world, would be likely to devote bis 
time and resources to horse racing is another question; 2 
pursuit may bé comparatively low and yet not be im- 
moral. Itis when we come to betting that the immoral- 





ity and the degradation begin. The mania for betting on 
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races in England is inconceivable; most respectable jour- 
nals in the Provinces devote whole columns to its service; 
before a great race the whole country is thus turned 
into a gambling table, and the effects on national charac- 
ter are what they could not fail to be. A faint trace of 
something that is not gambling pure and simple may 
perhaps be said to linger so long as a man is backing his 
own judgment about horses. But the most of those who 
bet in saloons know nothing about horses whatever, and 
in staking their money on an event are simply throwing 
dice. I knew a case of a young man, originally of excel- 
lent character, well brought up, and. unexposed to ordi- 
nary temptations, who was led to commit theft and 
forgery by his losses in betting on horse races, tho he 
had never seen a race. Even among the magnates of 
the turf, tho as a rule, of course, they are perfectly hon- 
orable, large money stakes are not free from deteriorating 
influences. Many years ago I was in company with 
some veterans of the turf who were bewailing its degen- 
eracy and complaining that ‘‘ nowadays nobody ran 
fair.” I said that I supposed these words were not to be 
taken literally and mentioned a magnate of the highest 
rank and reputation as a sure exception. The answer 
was: ‘That shows that you are not on the turf.” In 
fact, I learned afterward that the personage in question 
had been guilty of a questionable act, and was deemed 
to have been shielded from inquiry only by his rank and 
station. 

It is needless to speak of the train of blacklegging 
sharpers, ruffians and blackguards.of all kinds that the 
turf now breeds and supports. If, in this wild whirligig 
of British politics, power should ever come into the hands 
of aCromwellian dictator he could not do the country a 
greater service than by passing the plow over the race 
courses. He would risk his life in doing so as much as 
he would by turning out the House of Commons; but he 
would extinguish infinite vice and misery without 
destroying anything that was healthy, manly, or even 
truly national. Itis to be feared that England has done 
not a little to infect other nations with this mania, 
which is supposed to have about it something aristocratic; 
and she has not been able to give them as a partial anti- 
dote a full counterpart of her jockey club, which, con- 
sisting of recognized leaders of society, is strong enough 
to maintain, and does maintain on the actual race course 
the principles of racing honor. 

The introduction of money is very apt to turn even 
games and contests of skill or muscle into counterparts 
of card sharping. I heard an old officer of the British 
Army say that he always watched with special misgiy- 
ing the career of a young man who excelled in billiards. 
‘‘The temptation to cheat by disguising your play,” he 
said, ‘‘ was a trap into which it was easy to glide with- 
out having your sensé of honor directly challenged, as it 
must be if you felt tempted to cheat at cards.” One 
manly sport after another seems to be tainted and 
degraded by professionalism and betting. One hears 
of boat races and games of ball being sold; and 
tho there is probably much more smoke than fire, the 
very suspicion is degrading to the sport. Moral crusades, 
tho they have overthrown evil institutions such as Sla- 
very or the Corn Laws, seldom come to much when di- 
rected against prevailing vices; and, therefore, to organ- 
ize a crusade against the prevailing vice of the day 
would probably be futile. Butso far as anything can 
be done by personal effort and influence, gambling and 
betting must claim, in a degree second only to drinking, 
the attention of the social reformer. 

TORONTO, CANADA; 
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THE STARVING RUSSIAN FARMERS. 
BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


OnE needed not to be a prophet in order to predict that 
the distress among the starving mushiks would grow 
worse with the arrival of the spring. The only miti- 
gation in their sufferings which the spring has 
brought, is that they do not need to suffer any longer 
from cold. In every other respect their condition 
has grown worse and worse, until it has reached a point 
which is considered, not only by the ‘‘ Westerner” but 
also by intelligent Russians, to be simply hopeless. Long 
ago they have consumed their own small store of eata- 
bles; their cattle have either died from starvation or been 
killed by the peasants, so that very little remains; every- 
thing in their possession they have sold or given as secu- 
rity to their creditors; and now even the insufficient help 
from the Government given, to them in advance, 
is already either eaten up or taken by the kulack 
as payment for some miserable stuff of ‘‘ flour” prepared 
from chaff, sand and dirt, which they have “lent” to the 
mushiks in their terrible distress, and from which many 
have got sick and died. They cannot earn anything by 
work, because no one can afford to keep any laborers, ex- 
cept the kulacks, and they do not pay anything, only 
giving their laborers food, and that of a very poor kind. 
Thus they are entirely dependent upon the help given by 
private charity. However great this may be, considered 
by itself, it will reach only a small fraction of the starv- 
ing and suffering. Now about 17,000 of the most desti- 
tute people are being fed every day from about 160 
“kitehens” or eating-rooms established by Count L, 
Tolstoi, junior, and his helpers, in more than fifty vil- 
lages, spread over a district of some sixty English miles 
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in extent. A few hospitals for the sick have also been 
established by the Count and by Prince Dolgoruki, sup- 
ported by English Friends. But only a few of the 
starving millions and the thousands of the sick in 
this province can be reached by these means, not to 
speak of all the other provinces. 

With the warm weather, pestilential diseases accom- 
panying the famine, such as the spotted typhus and 
other forms of epidemics, of which some are considered 
as new phenomena, have increased to a fearful degree. 
If you could see a Russian village out here at this time, 
and smell it, you would be able to understand without 
any words of mine what ravages epidemics must make 
among its inhabitants in a time of famine! Try to imag- 
ine yourselves from three or four hundred to one thou- 
sand or more huts of wood or clay (the latter six or seven 
feet high and with flat roofs, very much reminding of 
the ‘‘ adobe” houses in New Mexico) crowded together in 
a town-like fashion, with usually one street dividing 
P them into two rows. In the spring such a “ street” looks 
like a-canal, flooded by green water, out of which 
large green-colored heaps of animal refuse from the 
whole winter, sometimes as high and even higher 
than the houses, rise like islands in front of, beside or 
behind the huts. If you enter one of those low and dark 
huts, a damp and foul air from thesoft or even muddy 
earth, which serves as the floor, and from the dirt in- 
side, will threaten to stifle you in a few minutes. Now the 
warm sun is commencing to bring into fermentation all 
this mass of refuse, which is not removed outinto the 
fields but is allowed to dry and then made into a kind 
of bricks for fuel; and the stench from it is something 
dreadful. When you add to this the terrible famine, you 
will not be astonished to hear that in some villages 
at present half of the whole population is lying 
sick—I had almost said, in bed—but they have no beds 
to lie upon! I have myself seen six persons lying sick 
at the same time in one of their miserable izbas—two 
lying on the oven, two on wooden benches, and two on 
the damp and cold earth, wrapped up in some rags! 
When you add to all this that there are no hospitals out 
in the country, and only here and there a physician, say 
for a population of some 80,000 or 100,000, spread over the 
wide steppes, and that these sick people have nothing 
else to eat thanat the best black and sour bread and 
some sour and undigestable cabbage-soup, you will com- 
prehend what ravages the epidemics will make. The 
death-rate is enormous. There are no regular or reliable 
statistical reports; ‘but the constant funerals and the 
long and many rows of new graves in the graveyards 
tell their own tale. Just now, as I am writing this, there 
come a number of poor mushiks asking the Count 
for help to buy coffins for four of their relatives who 
died yesterday! And it is not the first time that such 
help has been asked and given. Such sights make one’s 
heart ache. . . . It willbe no exaggeration to say that 
those mushiks, who have been carried off during this win- 
ter and this spring by the famine and by epidemics, will 
amount to millions in all; and that tens of thousands of 
children have become orphans. Everywhere children 
from three years and upward have stood the famine 
and disease better than older people. Among the san- 
itary expeditions sent out here by the ‘‘ Friends” through 
Prince Dolgoruki, two doctors and two Sisters of Chari- 
ty have been taken seriously ill with the spotted typhus, 
anda couple of months ago a surgeon out here died from 
the same disease. One would here certainly be in- 
clined to think that those who have died, or who are 
never born, are the happiest. 

But how is the outlook for those yet living? From the 
above you will already be able to form an idea of this. 
But I will add afew more facts. I have just come back 
from a tour over the fields of the peasants, divided into 
small patches of from two to six acres by ditches or 
banks of earth. (A few peasants have a little more than six 
acres.) The sun is warm, the weather is beautiful, and 
the steppe is dressing itself in a robe of green grass and 
bright flowers, and these fields ought to be sown by this 
time. But they areall lying untouched, not a plow nor 
a harrow having disturbed the soil in which you see 
some weeds commencing to grow, and you see nobody 
at work on them. It is only out in the far distance 
on the tields belonging to the kulacks that a lively 
work is going on with harrowing and sowing, and 
where a few mushiks have got work for being (poorly) 
fed. But what do the mushiks think about, who do 
neither plow nor sow their fields? You will not need to go 
tothem to ask them. When you get into the village, 
where they are moving about in flocks like sheep, they 
will crowd around you and tell you their sad story, if 
you have not, as we had, opportunity of hearing it many 
times every day. ‘‘ We have no horses for plowing ; 
and no seed for sowing; and no money or credit to buy 
anything. 

If that is not sufficient to explain the matter to you, 
they will tell you more, They will tell you that the seed 
promised them by the authorities may be taken from them 
by the kulack, who is threatening to make them work 
all the time for him for nothing if they do not pay their 
debts, etc. Theseed for sowing promised by the author- 
ities is locked up in magazines; but nobody comes and 
distributes it. Messages have been sent to the chief of 
the Twoffma, asking him to distribute this seed in time; 





but no reply has been given until a few days ago, when 





word came that he would come himself or send some- 
body else todo it. But day after day goes and no one 
comes and distributes the seed, and the weeds are grow- 
ing on the fields, and the peasants are strolling about in 
flocks, not knowing what to do. . . Thereis great 
need of patience, and these mushiks have plenty of 
it to be sure! But if this seed also is going to be dis- 
tributed in time to be sown before the next harvest, it is 
altogether insufficient, and will be distributed in a very 
unreasonable way. For each male member of the fam- 
ily there will be distributed two pints of seed; but there 
are many families with only one male member, and such 
a family will receive only two pints; 7. ¢., sufficient to 
sow one-quarter of an acre! 

More than two months ago we thought of this need 
of horses and seed for sowing, and I wrote to philanthro- 
pists in America and Great Britain to send help to the 
Countess Tolstoi, in Moscow. And acouple of days ago 
we received out here 5,000 rubles from the considerable 
gums which have been sent to the Countess for this 
purpose, with promise of more soon. I need not tell 
you that there was gladness and rejoicing at our head- 
quarters, when this gift came, and at once arrangements 
were made for renting horses and buying seed to help two 
hundred of the poorest peasants in this neighborhood with 
plowing and sowing from one to two and a half acres 
for each one. As we also have received money from 
other quarters, the same arrangements have been made 
in other villages. There was also great rejoicing among 
the farmers at the news. 

A ‘‘ Westerner” is not able to comprehend why this 
* paternal Government” has not provided the peasants 
with some kind of bank institution for borrowing money 
or seed in such an emergency as this. On inquiring into 
these matters I found that a number of years ago there 
was established, through the influence of some gentlemen, 
a kind of official bank system for the peasant in ‘this 
province, with offices in every district. This institution did 
much good and promised well for a season, until it sudden- 
ly disappeared, no trace being found either of the treasury 
—amounting to nearly two millions—or of the accounts 
on any documents whatever, and all the officers of the 
institution went undisturbed into other lucrative fields 
of operation. I have before me on my little table in the 
izba where Ilive a pamphlet written by a member of 
the “statistical bureau” at Samara, containing this in- 
formation. It also contains other facts on ‘the credit 
system of the peasants,” which are very startling. The 
pamphlet being too long to reproduce here, I shall only 
give some facts: The kulacks, or rich agents (farm- 
ers or merchants; not Jews, who now are driven away) 
have an authorized “‘ contract” giving them the exclusive 
right of lerding money to the peasants. on conditions 
which the kulacks themselves prescribe. According 
to the pamphlet, for money loaned for a term of two to 
six months there is paid from 40 to 100 per cent. inter- 
est; and if the time is protracted, from three to five ru- 
bles a week is paid for 100 rubles. Sometimes 100 sheep 
are paid in interest for fifty rubles, which the peasant 
has not been able to pay in time! It is no wonder that 
these mushiks are constantly kept on the border of star- 
vation. But how to account for the fact that the Gov- 
ernment legalizes such a system of sucking the very 
heart blocd of the peasants. Even an unmixed égoisme 
raisonné would, it seems, prescribe a better treatment of 
the creatures who shall work for the support of the whole 
State machinery. One part of the explanation of this 
enormity is found in the splendid dinners with which the 
kulacks treat the officers of the Government, and the 
rolls of Russian greenbacks put into their hands. Very 
friendly relations exist between these parties. If a peas- 
ant steal a little hay or oats from the kulack he is 
mercilessly punished with several months’ imprisonment, 
but when the kulack cheats and even steals from the 
peasant, or commits some other crime against him, he 
goes free! 

This state of things will also explain the fact that our 
work of relief among the starving is by no means re- 
garded with favor by the authorities, who represent in 
their papers and reports the state of things among the 
mushiks as ‘‘ satisfactory.” Our movemente are closely 
watched by detectives in mushiks dress; but if those 
fellows report the truth they will not be able to tell their 
chiefs anything else than that we are doing our best to 
save as many mushiks as possible from starvation, mis- 
ery and death. It seems to me that they would not, even 
with their instruments of magnifying, find even a par- 
ticle of anti-Russian element in our work; if, perchance, 
kindness and help toward the mushiks is not to be 
counted as such! -And the very expressions of gratitude 
coming from these mushiks are extremely loyal, and 
show from what point of view they look at the help 
which they receive. I give you one of these written 
‘‘ addresses” in as literal a translation as possible, and it 
will speak for itself, in more respects than one: 

* Thanks 
on behalf of the assembly in the village of Samovolovka in 
the district of Patrowka, from persons belonging to the 
eating-room, who make 40 in number, neither more nor less; 
who from their whole sincere heart, and who with the 
approbation of the entire assembly, have the honor of 
thanking, first of all, the heavenly Czar, and in the next 
place, the earthly Czar, Alexander Alexandrovitch, with 
his whole family, and the most holy Synod and all their 
nearest counselors; lastly, we have the honor of thanking 
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~ your Highness, Count Tolstoi, and you, merchant Paul 
Ivanovitch, for your benefaction {toward us and for your 
food. If we had not received alms from both quarters, from 
his Majesty and from your Highness, Count Tolstoi, we 
should have got into a terrible condition, and would 
hardly have been aiive. From all our sincere and grateful 
hearts we further thank your Highness, Count Tolstoi, and 
we shall thank you many times during many years. We 
shall be very, very satisfied.’’ 

It seems as.if even the very Pobedauostseff himself 
ought to be ‘‘ very, very satisfied” with a work which 
calls forth such patriotic and orthodox effusions on the 
part of mushiks; and even the kulacks ought to be 
grateful to those who have helped keep the mushiks— 
their ‘‘cattle”’—alive for further exploits and, perhaps, 
final enslavement, if no hindrances come in the way! 

It is true that we here and there meet with a peasant 
who knows that America, from where they have got so 
much bread, is a country where they have no Czar, no 
“* most holy Synod,” and that even some mushiks know 
that it is a republic, and what that means. We met 
recently a young and unusually intelligent mushik, who, 
with tears in his eyes, thanked me as a representative 
from America for the bread he had got from that coun- 
try, adding: ‘‘Ja lubljea respublika!”—‘‘I love the 
republic!”’—(he was born and bred in Siberia among 
exiled colonists!). It would seem not be very dan- 

~gerous to the Government if these starving mushiks 
should get to know something about the country and the 
people who are showing them so much practical kindness. 
Butthe “‘Moskowskija W jedomosti” and the ‘‘Slavophiles” 
think otherwise, crying out against this sectarian prop- 
aganda in form of flour from the heretics of England 
and America. Hence it is not impossible that some of 
those who have risked their lives out here in these hot- 
beds of pestilential diseases in order to save their fellow- 
men from starvation and death, one day will find them- 
selves ‘* convoyed” somewhere by a group of gendarmes! 
In the meantime we will continue to de our best; and 
if such a ‘‘ convoyance” should happen, it would really 
be an honor, tho not a comforting one, after we have 
broken down health and strength in the work among 
these starving millions. 
EASTERN SAMARA, RUSSIA, May Ist, 1892. 
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THE DECLINE OF COMMENCEMENT. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND OF WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 








RESERVE 





TUCKED away in a paragraph of those ponderous vol- 
umes known as ‘‘ The Harvard Book,” are a few lines 
about the old Commencement in our oldest college. They 
occur in an article written by John Holmes, worthy 
brother of worthy brother, and so far as known having a 
reputation for a wit keener than was possessed by the 
more famous James Russell: 

“On the great roads the regular beggars of the day were 
making their best speed toward Commencement. The 
chronic cripples were among the foremost. Blind men 
were pressing on to see the sights, dumb men to sing con- 
vivial songs, and the lame to join in the dance. Paupers, 
‘let out’ by their towns to the lowest bidder, were let out by 
him to live for a term on the public. Others escaped from 
almshouses, and, unaccountably, were not pursued. Pov- 
erty, however, is seldom chased by its benefactors. Poor 
lunatics mingled amongst the crowd of travelers, instinc- 
tively seeking the center of excitement. Cambridge Com- 
mon was the paradise toward which these directed their 
steps. They were mostly such as had rather be doorkeep- 
ers in the tents of wickedness than dwell anywhere else.” 

Such was the Commencement at Harvard. Such is 
not the Commencement at either Harvard or other col- 
leges. It is possibly well that certain popular features of 
the festivity such as John Holmes describes, have 
passed away. But the day has lost not only its popular 
features but also its scholastic pre-eminence. The “ exer- 
cises” no longer command the attendance of the old 
graduates. The relatives of the Commencement orators 
are present and with bated breath await their successive 
appearances on the platform; but who else do these 
orators reverence? Yes, trustees bound by official duty 
listen in dignified patience, and reporters, too, in patience 
not dignified. But the Commencement has lost its at- 

. tractiveness for the ordinary ‘auditor. The Commence- 
ment dinner still abides in strength. The class reunion 
is not forgotten, and all proper sacrifices are burned upon 
the domestic altars of the graduates’ fraternity. But the 
speeches of the members of the graduating class are pro- 
nounced a ‘‘ bore.” 

And why should the college still persist in making 
these members of the graduating class speak pieces? 
Why should the college thrust forth a half-dozen or two 
dozen men delivering ‘‘ orations,” “dissertations,” ‘ dis- 
quisitions,” as representative of the culture of four years 
of study? What is the relation between a Commence- 
ment poet and the study of physics or philosophy? 
What is the purpose of a college anyway, and what is 
the purpose of Commencement? In his address at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard Col- 
lege, Mr. Lowell said: : 

“That more general purpose is, I take it, to set free, to 
supple and to train the faculties in such wise as shall 
make them most effective for whatever task life may after- 
ward set them, for the duties of life rather than for its busi- 





ness, and to open windows on every side of the mind 
whose thickness of wall doesnot prevent. . . . Letit be 
our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is put 
under our charge; not a conventional gentleman, but a 
man of culture, a man of intellectual resource, a man of 
public spirit,a man of refinement, with that good taste 
which is the conscience of the mind, and the conscience 
which is the good taste of the soul.” 

If all this be the endeavor of the college, why, in the 
name of the fitness of things, should we still make the 
conclusion of the college course the speaking of a piece? 

Yet there is some reason. The delivery of an oration 
indicates how well or how ill the orator thinks, and to 
think is a comprehensive purpose of a college training. 
The delivery of an oration may speak much for the char- 
acter of the orator, and to forma noble character is a 
comprehensive purpose of acollege training. But the 
relation between the thing measured, the worth of the 
college course, and the thing that measures it, the ora- 
tion is. at best, not close, not fitting, not exact. 

This relation appears the more remote through con- 
sidering the subjects which the Commencers see fit to 
choose. These subjects are usually either recondite, or 
of the barest commonplace, or are of exceeding breadth, 
and of much ambitiousness. In the early times the Com- 
mencement subjects were metaphysical—as, ‘‘Can matter 
exist without form?’ The metaphysical feature has ceased 
with the closing of the theological age in the American 
college; but the remoteness of themes to the training of 
the college has increased. 

The unfitness of our present Commencement becomes 
the more evident, in knowing the history of our colleges. 
Once the chief purpose of the college was to train men 
for the ministry, and more than half the graduates be- 
came ministers. Ata later stage the law came to claim 
a proportion. For two centuries and more the clerical 
and the legal professions have taken the larger share of 
all graduates. There are professions in which forensic 
and rhetorical abilitiesare of great value. Therefore, in 
training students to enter these callings it were fitting 
for the college to make the Commencement forensic and 
rhetorical. But the aims are now altered. The college 
proposes to itself purposes of that general character 
which Mr. Lowell’s noble discriminations suggest. Its 
purposes, so far as they are professional, relate to medi- 
cine as well as to the law and the ministry, and its pur- 
poses also relate to mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests as well as to professional. It is, therefore, the 
absolute unfitness of things to retain the old Commence- 
ment. Itis not right to make the Commencement the 
crown of the single department of rhetoric. 

And what can Commencement offer as proper evi- 
dence of the worth of the college work? 

The first reform to be made in Commencement is, in 
my judgment, in respect to the subjects selected for ora- 
tions. Let these subjects be made strictly collegiate. 
Let them spring as directly as possible from the studies 
pursued. Let the Greek man take a Greek subject, the 
French a French, and the physicist a physical. Let the 
theme and the treatment of the theme also be as personal 
as possible to the student himself. Let not the Greek 
offer a disquisition on the Homeric question, but let him 
tell us of the type of courage in the “ Iliad” and 
“* Odyssey,” or concerning the women in these poems, or 
let him translate for us a hundred lines, speaking them 
as best he may. Let the student who has made a special 
study of astronomy not discuss the nebular hypothesis, 
but be content with describing the telescope or an observ- 
atory. These Commencement orators are usually alto- 
gether too ambitious in theme. Personally I delight in 
such ambitiousness—it signifies vigorous life; but it is well 
to have the vigorous life without the rhetorical ambitious- 
ness. Also let there be one or two orations on the college 
—its needs, defects, methods, principles, aims. In a word, 
let the Commencement be a college commencement, and 
let the Commencement at a certain college be adjusted to 
that college. When the German student is to receive his 
degree he is obliged to defend in public a thesis, but that 
thesis is an outgrowth of his preceding years of study. 
He is not so bold as his American brother, willing to dis- 
cuss general questions relative to the general creation. 

A second reform, not so important as the change in 
subjects of orations, relates to a part which is, in certain 
respects, well taken at the dinner of the Commencement. 
Let there be an oration by some worthy orator upon a 
college theme. Let the orator be, if a proper one can be 
found, a graduate of the college to which he speaks. Let 
him in adequate ways consider the burning questions 
which are now aflame in the colleges. Or, let one of the 
professors of the college be the orator—for from the 
teaching of the college the graduates and friends usually 
hear too little,and no one is better fitted to speak. Or. 
let one of the members of the Board of Trust be selected 
to serve—for from the members of this body also the 
college and general public do not hear so much as the 
public desires to hear. Possibly, moreover, in certain 
emergencies, the president of the college could be per- 
suaded to offer a few remarks. 

The general method under which these changes are 
suggested is of making a more fitting adjustment be- 
tween the Commencement as a microcosm of the whole 
course, the course itself. The Commencement platform 
should offer the most adequate evidence of the correct- 
ness of the principles on which a college is founded, of 
the wisdom of the methods of instruction and of admin- 








istration, and of the intellectual and other worth of a 
college for training young persons. To secure such 


‘evidence a change is desired. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE WORLD'S CONGRESSES OF 1898. 


BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES . 


“THE more I think of the great World’s Fair,’ writes 
William T. Stead, “‘and the manifold activities which are 
bound up with it, the more I feel drawn to your side, 
The difficulty will be with me to keep away, and, I presume, 
in this Iam but like everybody else. I hope that in the 
organization of your Conference, you are not going to omit 
a conference of all English-speaking peoples, which I am 
thinking will perhaps be the most useful of all those that 
could be held, tending, as it would, directly to the undoing 
of the fatal mistake of George the Third, which rent our 
race into two more or less antagonistic sections.” 

Asis the case with many others, the interest of Mr. 
Stead centers chiefly in the World Conventions which 
are to be the soul of the great Exposition. I have before 
me the Preliminary Announcements and Reports of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary; and tho the list is not com- 
plete, they comprise more than two hundred and forty 
octavo pages. While the general plans of this organi- 
zation are well known, few are aware of the vast extent 
of the effort to provide fora proper representation of 
the intellectual and moral progress of mankind. Under 
the presidency of the Hon Charles C. Bonney, a man of 
earnest Christian convictiuns, broad philanthropy and 
great executive wisdom, the Auxiliary has been organ- 
ized in sixteen great departments, under which more than 
one hundred congresses are to be convened. While the 
magazines are showing the world how magnificent 
the Exposition will be in architecture, manufactures, 
machinery and art, and while the study of the material 
exhibit will suggest great thoughts, not a few will sym- 
pathize with Washington Gladden’s confession that he is 
not deeply interested in enormous displays of goods and 
machinery, but that he would rejoice in aiding the 
effort to show that man does not live by bread alone, or 
by machinery alone, or by money alone. 

Mr. Gladstone has expressed the opinion that the 
progress in the development of brain power is not quite 
adequate to the ever-enlarging problems of our complex 
modern society. And thissuggests to me that itis simply 
impossible for any one mind to enter into all the multi- 
tudinous details of the Columbian Exposition or of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. It would exceed the limits 
of this article simply to name the different congresses 
and to furnish a list of those most prominent in their 
direction. It is certain that Music, to take only one ex- 
ample, is to have an ampler recognition at the Columbian 
Fair as one of the finer features of civilization, than has 
heretofore been given it. Among those to whom has 
been assigned the charge of the Musical congresses, are 
Theodore Thomas, George F. Root, Willian L. Tomlins, 
Clarence Eddy, W. 8S. B. Matthews and George P. Upton, 
and the provision made by the Directory for the render- 
ing of noble music in the halls to be built in Jackson 
Park, will make this World’s Fair a marked event in 
musical history. It was feared by many that, if the 
Columbian Exposition were held in the ‘‘ Wild West” 
and in Chicago, the modern Babylon, it would be mainly 
a glorification of materialism. These fears were not 
well founded, and the prospects are bright for a full 
recognition of the intellectual and moral forces of the 
world. 





‘A World’s Exposition is a display of all the essential 
elements of the world in miniature. Where such an ex- 
position is, there for the time the world is. To witness 
such an exposition, is to see in visible form and action the 
life and meaning of the world. It is not, however, the life 
of the world in the state of Nature which is thus exhibited . 
itis rather Nature in a state of grace;itis the external 
world, reformed by science, illlumined by pbilosophy, 
consecrated by religion, and glorified by art. Thus a 
World’s Exposition becomes more than all else an ex- 
position of man, and uf the mind of man.” 

These words are from the address of the Committee 
ona Philosophical Congress, and they are suggestive of 
the reasons which have led so many cultured and conse- 
crated men and women to give their time and earnest 
efforts to the plans of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
Whoever is able to devote himself to the study of this 
great World’s University of 1893, will have unequaled 
opportunities of learning the spirit, contents and possi- 
bilities of modern Christian civilization. The committees 
who are planning for these congresses represent, with 
the co-operating advisory councils, thousands of the 
leaders of mankind to-day. 

It will interest a variety of readers, who are planning 
to attend the Exposition, to learn, in general, when these 
congresses are to be convened. For the month of May, 
Music and the Drama, the Public Press, Medicine and 
Surgery will gather their representatives in Chicago, in 
a series of World’s conventions. For the month of June, 
the congresses covering the topics of Temperance, Moral 
and Social Reform, Commerce and Finance, will be 
assembled. The themes for the conventions in July are, 
Literature, Science and Philosophy and Education; for 
August, Engineering, Art, Architecture, Government, 
Law Reform and Political Science. From the 25th of 
August through the month of September, the great Rev 
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ligious congresses will be held, beginning with the 
Parliament of Religions and the Parliament of Christen- 
dom, and followed by the great Church, Interdenomina- 
tional and Mission congresses, and closing with the 
meetings of the Evangelical Alliance and the Sunday 
Rest conventions. October has been assigned to Labor, 
Trades and Occupations, and Agriculture. In the judg- 
ment of Cardinal Gibbons, the Labor congresses may 
prove the most important of all. Professor Richard T. 
Ely has rendered great service in making known to Euro- 
pean scholars through personal intercourse the plans of the 
Auxiliary,and in securing the promise of their attendance. 
A score of eminent men, traveling or living in other 
lands, are assisting, ina similar way, the Committee on 
Religious congresses. What more remains to be said 
may well be confined to those conventions for which the 
writer is in some degree responsible, and which,in the 
general opinion, are likely to overshadow most of the 
others in their importance and universal interest. 

-The time (August 25th-September 29th) which has been 
assigned to the various congresses of religion, suggests 
the grandeur of the interest they represent. The Chair- 
man of the Committee is brought into a correspondence 
which extends from Iceland to New Zealand; from Con- 
stantinople to Calcutta. The Churches are beginning to 
realize the greatness of their opportunity. Among the 
denominations that are planning for important conven- 
tions, besides the Catholics, are the Lutheran, the Bap- 
tists, the Friends, United Brethren, the New Church, the 
Congregationalists and the Unitarians. Many others 
will follow. The interest in the Mission congresses is 
widening, and Doctor Jessup writes from Beiriit a strong 
recommendation that a complete set of all the books 
translated and printed by the various Missionary Socie- 
ties in Europe and America, and including Scriptures 
and parts of Scriptures be a portion of the Religious ex- 
hibit. It is proposed also to have the Gospel preached 
in various languages during the progress of the Fair, 
_ in the leading churches of Chicago. Rev. George H. 
Filian, of Antioch, Syria, can be secured to preach in Turk- 
ish and Armenian, while succesful missionaries who 
have the command of the Spanish and Italian tongues 
are offering their services for this strategic occasion. 
But it is believed by mauy that nothing will accomplish 
more for the ultmate progress of Christian truth than the 
proposed Parliament of Religions. Was there ever a 
World’s meeting planned which has aroused so much 
enthusiasm and hopefulness among the wise and noble 
in many lands? In the April number of the Revue de 
Belgique, Count d’Alviella describes elaborately the pro- 
posed Parliament, assigning it an important place in the 
development of Religious fraternity. The Independent, 
of London, believes that all the materials have been pre- 
pared for a New World Pentecost and prays that the 
fire from Heaven may descend; while the Rev. J. T. 
Yokoi, of Tokio, a Japanese minister with heroic and 
martyr blood in his veins, writes enthusiastically: 

“*T believe all the great things America has done in the 
past for promoting peace and good-will among men cannot 
surpass in far-reaching significance this Parliament of Re- 
ligions. If Germany, England and France led the way in 
the study of the other religious systems, America may now 
claim the palm for putting into practice the application of 
the truths which underlie the efforts of these Oriental 
scholars. It certainly shows the growing magnanimity 
and broad-mindedness of the American Church, and, at the 
same time, the growing conviction that Christianity will 
gain and not suffer by comparison with the best that can 
be said for other systems of religion. The time is certainly 
past when the carrying on of the missionary work on the 
policy of indiscriminate and wholesale extermination 
against Buddhism and Confucianism found favor. I am 
sure you will receive a strong delegation next year. Ihave 
heard so far nothing but hearty good wishes for your suc- 
cess.”’ ; 

A friend who recently called on Mr. Whittier tells me 
that the poet at once began talking of the coming Par- 
liament, in which he takes the deepest interest. ‘‘ What 
an illustration it will be,” said the Rev. S. E. Herrick, 
D.D., of Boston, ‘‘ such as has never been seen before, of 
the truth of Paul’s impressive words: ‘He made of one 
every nation of men fur to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointcd seasons, and 
the bounds of their habitation; that they should seek God 
if haply they might feel after him and find him.’ How 
they have severally succeeded in this universal endeavor, 
and what light they may severally contribute for the 
benefit and guidance of the one great Man whose head is 
Christ, it will be more interesting to see and to hear than 
all else that will be seen and heard at the great Exposi- 
tion.” ‘* The possibility of such a Congress of religious 
organizations,” says Dr. D. J. Burrell, of New York, in 
a cordial letter, ‘‘ marks a distinct epoch in the history 
of the world.” To Bishop Brooks it appears ‘‘at once an 
acknowledgment of the reality of the religious impulse 
wherever it has shown itself, and of the universal guid- 
ance, action and love of God.” The same thoughts have 
been expressed by Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, Dr, 
Josiah Strong, of New York, and by many others. To 
President Rankin, of Washington, the plan seems 
“worthy of the age in which we live and of the country 
which we call ours, and of the continent Columbus dis- 
covered; nay, better, of Him who would draw all men to 
himself,” 


on the Advisory Council are the Rev. L. A. Crandall, 
D.D., the Rev. R. H. Conwell, D.D., Gen. John Eaton, 
LL.D., the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., the Rev. D. O. 
Mears, D.D., Prof. Galusha Anderson, D.D., and the Pres- 
idents of Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Mansfield (Oxford) 
Smith, Oberlin, Robert, Yale and Princeton Colleges, and 
of the Boston, Chicago, Northwestern, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan universities. From the great number 
who have recently expressed their hearty approval of 
the Parliament, I mention Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of 
Harvard; Prof. 8. T. Bartlett, D.D., of the Divinity 
School, Philadelphia; the Parsi statesman, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, of London; the Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D., of the 
Sabbath Outlook; the Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., of the 
American Home Missionary Society; the Rev. William 
E. Griffis, D.D., of Boston; the Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., 
of The Watchman; George W. Cable, the Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D.D., George William Curtis, Charles 
Fermand, Secretary of the International Committee of 
the Y. M.C. A., in Geneva; Mr. La Salle A. Maynard, 
of the Christian at Work; the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D.D., 
of the Methodist Missionary Society; Dr, I. K. Funk, of 
New York; Dr. R. W. McAIl, of Paris; the Rev. J. Cole- 
man Adams, D.D.; the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Drees, of 
Bucnos Ayres, who is co-operating to secure proper rep- 
resentation from South America; Prof. James Bryce; the 
Bishop of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia; the Rev. 
S.J. Barrows, of the Christian Register; Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, who will utilize his wide European ac- 
quaintance *‘ for the benefit of the laudable aim which is 
proposed”; Prof. William Alexander, of San Francisco; 
President Seelye, of Smith College, who hopes that the 
Parliament will give men a clearer idea ‘‘ of the univer- 
sal fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man”; 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow; the Rev. Dr. Paul Peter Waldenstrém, 
member of the Swedish Parliament, who is “ partic- 
ularly interested in all efforts to break down 
the partition wall which separate believers iu 
Christ;” Col. T, W. Higginson, who looks upon it as one 
‘* of the most remarkable exhibitions of the progress of 
human thought that such a Parliament should be even 
contemplated, much more under auspices so favorable”; 
the Rev. J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union, who is taking an active interest 
in promoting our plans; the Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., of 
Cleveland, who regards this movement ‘as the 
harbinger of a brighter day for all the world ”; Prof. J. 
8. Riggs, D.D., of Auburn, who says that “ it will afford 
a rare opportunity to gather good from all sources and 
for marking that which is best ”; Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
D.D., of Auburn, who applauds the magnificent idea 
and who believes that wisdom will be given to make it a 
success; the Rev. John B. Drury, D.D., of the Christian 
Intelligencer, of New York, who holds that the Parliament 
will be a most prominent and useful accessory of the 
great Exposition; and Dr. James S. Dennis, acting Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
who desires to serve in so ‘inspiring a project,” and 
who believes that if the plans are successfully carried 
out ‘‘the resuits must prove a remarkable and unique 
experience in human history and one which will be 
fruitful in noble and helpful impulses to many hearts and 
minds the world over.” 

“The plan for the World’s Parliament of Religions,” 
says the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
‘has already taken such practical shape and gained such 
assurance of realization that I find myself turning grate- 
fully to the consideration of its actual success; the rep- 
resentatives of all the great religions gathered for the first 
time in the name of the One Power above, and in recogni- 
tion of acommon bond below. But I believe that no 
mind yet comprehends the possible good results. I can- 
not doubt that in such a world-wide conference, he who 
is really the world’s Redeemer, will gain new and loving 
recognition.” It is devoutly believed by those who have 
gived this plan the most careful attention that the Par- 
liament in promoting human brotherhood, will bring 
men nearer to Him who is the Brother of all mankind, 
the Son of God. This explains the hopeful interest taken 
by eminent missionaries, like the Rev. Dr. Blodgett, of 
Peking, who has suggested a number of speakers and 
themes for the Parliament, and by Dr. J. L. Whiting, of 
Peking, who believes that ‘‘ all can meet on the platform 
of sincereseekers after truth, and however widely men 
may differ in their views, if they advocate them ina 
temperate manner and in courteous language, the discus- 
sion ought to bring men nearer each other, not only in 
their conceptions of what constitutes truth, but still 
more by diminishing the ill-will and rancor which have 
too much characterized the relations of the various sects 
and religions. While we must not in any way assent to 
error, true wisdom would dictate that our advocacy of 
our faith be free from any appearance of a censorious 
and intolerant spirit.” Those who have read Dr. Ellin- 
wood’s masterly work on “‘ Christianity and the Oriental 
Religions,” will gain the right view of the spirit which 
has led to the calling of this Parliament, and will deter- 
mine the conduct of it. Mr. Ichihara, of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, who is soon to return to Japan as a teacher in 
a Christian college, expresses his warm interest in the 
noble enterprise: ‘‘ Nothing can be more effectual in 
broadening our views on religion and softening our in- 
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of comparative religions. I am sure that this salutary 
tendency willbe far more enhanced by such a Parliament 
of Religions which you are planning, if it. be wisely con- 
ducted, for it popularizes,as it were, the work which has 
thus far been confined to only a limited number of 
scholars.” The Rev. J. D. Davis, of Kioto, with several ° 
other missionaries, expresses his gratification ‘‘ that the 
most valuable and important work being done in the 
world, is to receive due recognition at the Columbian 
Exposition.” TheRev. Frank 8. Dobbins, of Philadel- 
phia, the author of a popular book on “‘ Idol Worship,” 
writes: ‘‘It is transcendently grand, and wonderfully 
carefully planned as todetails. It ought to be the most 
remarkable thing that has happened in the religious his- 
tory of the world after the especially noted events of our 
faith. I wish you hearty success in the execution of 
your daring scheme.” The veteran missionary, Dr. 
Henry H. Jessup, of Beirfit, has sent the names of two 
Mohammedan scholars of Syria, whom he wishes to have 
especially invited to the Parliament, together with the 
names of converts to Christianity from the Oriental 
Church and from Mohammedanism. 

The Committee, towhom has been assigned a task of 
the greatest delicacy and difficulty, are encouraged by 
the wide and growing interest and favor accorded to 
their plans, as these plans are more thoroughly under- 
stood; and they are also assisted by an Advisory Council, 
probablythe most commanding and influential which 
any committee has ever summoned to its aid. Wisdom 
dictates that invitations to the Parliament should be ex- 
tended tothe worthiest representatives which can be 
found of the great Historic Faiths, and the Committee 
have prudently decided that those who are to take part 
in the proceediags should be selected by them after 
carefully conferring with those best informed as to the ~ 
various Religions. Some of the leading scholars of 
Christendom have already accepted invitations to make 
addresses before the Parliament. Japan is taking en- 
thusiastic interest in the coming Convention. Bishop 
Thoburn, ef Calcutta, is kindly affording his experienced 
counsel as to the best representation from India. The 
prospects are bright for a series of Religious con- 
gresses of exceptional interest where, as now seems 
certain, the attendance will be limited only by the capaci- 
ty of the great halls that are to be provided for the meet- 
ngs, and the influence of which will undoubtedly tend 
to deepen the spirit of true brotherhood among religious 
men of diverse faiths, to bring the nations into closer 
sympathy, to indicate the distinctive truths of Christiani- 
ty, and to show the sufficiency of that Gospel which 
teaches the Divine Fatherhood, the common brotherhood 
of man, and the adequacy of Jesus Christ as the Savior 
of the race. General William E. Booth, through his 
secretary, sends word from London: ‘‘ You have an op- 
portunity of influencing the whole world with the spirit 
of our common Christianity without parallel in modern 
or ancient times.” Professor James Bryce, with many 
others who have communicated their views, expresses 
the faith that such a conference will be useful ‘‘ not only 
in announcing the progress made in the spirit of Chris- 
tian sympathy and humanity, but in enabling men of 
different ecclesiastical organizations to understand how 
their efforts may be united for common objects. Nothing 
can be of more service than to lead men to realize the 
unimportance of many of their differences in church 
government and forms of dogma and to feel more deeply 
their unity in vital principles.” 

Prof. Conrad von Orelli, of Basle, proposes the follow- 
ing subjects as an outline of the discussions for the Par- 
liament of Religions: 1. How do you worship the Su- 
preme Being? 2. How do you explore the Will of the 
Supreme Being? 38. What do you call Evil or Sin? 4. 
What does your Religion teach about Family Life? 5. 
How does your Religion deal with the Poor? 6. What do 
you know about Human Existence after Death? 7. 
What do you believe about the Judgment of Mankind 
after Death? And he proposes the following themes for 
the Parliament of Christendom: 1. Why is the Bible the 
Book for all Nations? 2. Why is the Bible the Book for 
all Churches? 3. What does our Savior call worshiping 
in Spirit andTruth? 4, Whatis the Kingdom of Heaven? 
5. What is the Exact Definition of Christian Faith? 6. 
What may be done for the Mutual Approach of Chris- 
tians of different Churches? 7. What may we do in 
common against Unbelief and Immorality? Some of 
these topics will be treated by the Evangelical Alliance, 
but the suggestions which they contain will not only. be 
valuable to this Committee but will indicate to the 
religious world something of the breadth and grandeur 
of the subjects which are to come before the Religious 
congresses of 1893. 

Cutcago, ILL, 
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Mr. EDISON has been awarded this year’s Albert Medal 
of the Society of Arts. The medal was instituted as a 
memorial of the Prince Consort, for eighteen years the 
president of the society, and is given annually for exalted 
merit in promoting arts, manufactures or commerce. It 
was first awarded to Sir Rowland Hill. Among the dis- 
tinguished men of science who have since received it have 
been Faraday, Whitworth, Liebig, Lesseps, Bessemer, 
Siemens, Armstrong, Thompson, Joule, Hofmann and 
Helmholtz. This is the second occasion on which it has 
been awarded to an American. In 1884 it was given to Cap- 
tain Eads on account of his great engineering works at the 
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POVERTY AND SOCIALISM. 
BY PROF, J. H. HYSLOP, 
OF COLUMBIA CoLLEGR. 
IL. 


WE think it can be shown by facts and figures that the 
socialist has wholly neglected the question that is ma- 
terial to the problem of poverty; and this can be done 
without in the least impeaching the theoretical and ideal 
character of socialism. We regard it as the correct con- 
dition of things where the members of society have the 
same moral development. Hence we admit the major 
premise of the doctrine; but we deny its minor premise. 
The facts are not as supposed by its advocates, and a very 
instructive set of statistics can be produced to show 
that the socialist has wholly mistaken the question at 
issue. He has ignored the extent to which the moral 
faults of the poor are the causes of their poverty. 

Our case can be made out in two ways. We may first 
show to what extent investigation has shown unworthi- 
ness on the part of applicants for relief. There are 
instances where the persen is found to be wholly respon- 
sible for his condition. The Report referred to of the 
Fourteenth Conference of Charities and Correction shows 
that the average of twenty-five cities in the Union of un- 
deserving applicants for relief is nearly 23 per cent. of 
the whole number. Interesting statistics might be given 
for New York and Philadelphia in several distinct mat- 
ters, but they would occupy too much space, and would 
only support the general conclusion just mentioned and 
gathered from the reports of twenty-five cities. We 
turn to the Reports of the Charity Organization of Lon- 
don for similar results. The following table gives the 
total number of applicants for relief, the number 
assisted and the number not assisted, with the respective 
percentages which we have had to calculate for our- 
selves: 
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The percentage in these reports is much larger than 
those of the United States. But a deduction has to be 
made for a fact not explained in any of the Reports of 
the London Society except that for 1886-7, where it is 
stated that the ‘‘ unassisted” includes the number left to 
the charge of the poor law administration. This makes 
& portion of the “‘ unassisted” worthy of relief. But it is 
asserted that all others in the class are rejected by the 
Society as unworthy. The same Report gives us the data 
for determining this percentage. It says that 3,385 ap- 
plicants were left tothe poorlaw. This number is 13 per 
cent, of the whole number, and when deducted from the 
‘unassisted ” gives us 32 per cent. as undeserving. As- 
suming the percentage to be about the same throughout 
the several years, we can deduct that amount and state, 
as we have done in the last column of our table, the pro- 
portion of undeserving cases applying to private charity 
for relief. In a socialistic system such cases would 
either have to be made slaves or exterminated. Their 
poverty is proved by their unworthiness for relief to be 
due to their own fault, or so influenced by. it that no 
modifications of private property and the use of capital 
would improve their condition. 

But these cases, it may be replied, are of the unworthy; 
and the same figures show or seem to show that from 55 
to 70 per cent. are worthy and require only opportunities 
for labor to relieve their poverty. Itis to be admitted 
that, on the surface at least, the deserving cases, with 
the assumption that their poverty is due to the want of 
work only, appear to call for a régime that would utilize 
willing hands for production. Buta more careful study 
of them will reveal the existence of moral causes which 
shift the responsibility for poverty from society to the in- 
dividual. This conclusion is supported both by the in- 
vestigations and by the opinion of Mr. Booth. To show 
this we have only to refer to his tables of statistics. It 
must be remembered, also, that they cover the whole pop- 
ulation of classes B, C and D, while charity societies’ re- 
ports include only those who apply for relief. These are 
but a small percentage of the whole. But without dis- 
tinguishing, as charity must, between the deserving and 
undeserving in regard to relief, Mr. Booth enables us to 
determine, at least approximately, the causes of the pov- 
erty prevailing in East End, and to see the extent of in- 
dividual responsibility for it. 

In the first two tables already given, it will be noticed 
that 14 per cent. of class B and 13 per cent. of classes C 
and D are cases of intemperance. If we add the 4 per 
cent. of loafers to class B, 18 per cent. of that class are, 
without any question, responsible for their condition. 
This is an average of a little more than.11 per cent. for 
all three classes, or 44,500 persons, But Mr. Booth is 


careful to remark that this percentage of intemperance 
represents drink only as the principal cause, and that 
** as a contributory cause it would, no doubt, be connected 
with a much larger proportion.” 


The same will probably 








be true of loafing; for Mr. Booth calls attention to the 
fact that large numbers of irregular laborers in these 
classes work under extreme pressure for two or three 
days of the week, and then rest the remaining portion of 
the time. If so, loafing, besides being the principal cause 
of the 4 per cent. in class B, will be a contributory cause 
in classes C and D, as well as B. Adding loafing and in- 
temperance together both as principal and contributory 
causes, the percentage might be raised to 25 in all. 
There are no definite figures, however, on this point. 

But there is still a more important aspect of the mat- 
ter, and this is the probability of improvidence. This is 
quite apparent from the following tables taken from Mr. 
Booth’s report, for which we have had to calculate the 
rate of percentage. It represents the sex, age and con- 
dition of the ‘‘ very poor” and “ poor” in classes B, C and 
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In this table, ‘‘ young persons, male and female,” rep- 
resent those capable of earning their own support. 
Children and infants are those who cannot support them- 
selves. There is, however, no assurance that the 9 per- 
cent. of the ‘‘young persons” do earn their own ex- 
penses, even in part, altho capable of it. In examining 
the table, therefore, we find that about 38 per cent. of 
the population are children wholly dependent upon their 
parents, considerably more than one-third, and nearly 
two-fifths. Adding this to the percentage of marriage, 
we have 72 per cent. of the East End poverty connected 
with married life. If the 9 per cent. of adults are not 
as a fact self-supporting, and are dependent upon pa- 
rents, this percentage would be raised to 81. But there 
isa doubtful propriety in so adding it, because some 
might be orphans and some self-supporting. At any rate 
itis assured that 72 per cent. of the poor population is 
connected with marriage; and when we consider that 38 
per cent. is dependent upon 34 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, receiving about the same wages on the average, we 
have a right to infer that a large amount of the destitu- 
tion is due to improvident marriages. No doubt we have 
not the right to say definitely that the whole 72 per cent. 
of the poverty is so caused; but the great disparity be- 
tween this and the 18 per cent., including the unmarried 
men and women, and widows, or the 27 per cent. includ- 
ing ‘‘ young persons,” with our actual knowledge of the 
effects of marriage on the conditions of those who 
choose it, entitles us to attribute considerable poverty to 
that cause. This influence, it must be observed, covers 
the whole class, whether deserving or undeserving of 
relief, andso faras it operates to restrict the person’s 
means, or to make him less able to adjust himself to the 
struggle for existence or to the shifting of the labor mar- 
ket from one place to another, it is a moral delinquency 
on the part of the sufferer, which no readjustment of the 
social and proprietary order will remedy. 

That we are not wrong in supposing that imprudent 
and improvident marriages are prominent causes of des- 
titution is confirmed by certain other facts which we 
proceed to produce and explain. The following table 
gives the causes of destitution of outdoor paupers for 
times specified: 




















Jan. 1, 1869.| Jan. 1, 1870.) July 1, 1872, 
Causes of Destitution. Metropolis. {Metrop. | Provinc’s. 
Percent. | Per cent. |Per cent.) Per cent. 
1. Old age or 
nent disability. 81.2 81.0 41.9 55.1 
2. Death, absence or 
desertion of hus- 
band or father.. 36.4 34.2 43 33.2 
8. Temporary sick- 31.5 34.0 13.4 11.0 
pn or want of 
sgtetameewont 81.5 34.0 14.4 11.0 
4. Single women..... 0.9 0.8 0.6 0.7 








It is apparent from this table that the consequences 
involved in marriage are a cause of at least 36 per cent. 
ef outdoor pauperism in London for 1869, 34 per cent. for 
1870, and 43 per cent. in 1872. This is clear from the 
fact that it is due to the ‘‘ death, absence or desertion of 
the husband or father.” But this percentage is not the 
whole amount of destitution due to the responsibilities 
of marriage, as will be apparent from an analysis of the 
third class of causes. The same reports state that the 
causes of the poverty of the 31.5 and the 34 per cent., due 
to “‘ temporary sickness or want of work,” are to be clas- 
sified as follows: 





ER Pe ee ees Poe ee PPP e rey 3.3% 3.3% 
CD TUE WIE « hiasiits} Gs is bitnn ope soddn'c devesinecesys 8.1% 3.8% 
(c) Sickness or funeral of a member of the family.... 1.0 1.0% 
(d) Wives and families dependent on persons pauper- 

SE PE Uy GO Oe Gv ccccasscccccpenvscedesecencon 74.1% 25.9% 





This shows that out of the 31.5. per cent. 24,1 per cent. 
and out of the 34 per cent. 25.9 per cent. were due to 
family life and responsibilities. These must be added to 
the second class of causes in order to complete the per- 
centage of destitution due to improvident marriages. 
This makes 60.5 per cent. for 1869, and 60 per cent. for 
1870.0f the total pauperism of London an effect of moral 
responsibilities assumed which the financial condition 
of the agent can hardly be said to have justified. 





‘These figures have not been taken from Mr. Booth’s 
account, but from the Poor Law Reports. That they 
confirm his results goes without saying. But a further 
confirmation of the view heretaken is found in an ob- 
servation of Mr. Lock, Secretary of the London Charity 
Organization Society, in his introduction to the London 
Charities Register. He remarks that ‘‘ about 75 per cent. 
of the male applicants for relief, at death, leave their 
widows totally unprovided for, except so far as the widow - 
or her children can earn money for their own support.” 
And Aschrott remarks regarding the whole experience 
of poor law administration that of the outdoor paupers 
there are two and a half times as many women as men, 
and that it ismostly the wives and children of paupers 
that are thrown upon the poor rates. For the year 1883 
this would make about 50 per cent. of the total outdoor 
paupers due to marriage, assuming the children to repre- 
sent 30 per cent., but 80 per cent.” if they are included. 


| There is some conjecture in this last fact. But there is 


no conjecture in regard to the general ratio of men to 
women thrown vpon the poor rates, and due to im- 
providence. 

But a still stronger fact is found in the number of 
pauper children, with the causes, reported by the poor 
law administration. ‘ In 1883 the total number of indoor 
and outdoor paupers of England and Wales was 782,422 
persons, including children. The number had been de- 
creasing since 1880, and we shall assume it to be about 
780,000 in 1888, the time for which we wish to take the 
pauper children. ‘The report for that year makes the 
total number of pauper children, indoor and outdoor, 268, 
869, and Miss Hill remarks of it that it is considerably 
over one-third of the pauperism of the country. This 
coincides very closely with the percentage we have cal- 
culated from Mr. Booth’s figures, where we make it near- 
ly 88 per cent. The report for the metropolis in 1872 
makes 42 per cent. of the outdoor paupers’ children under 
sixteen years of age. It is apparent on the surface of 
these facts that imprudent marriages are a very important. 
factor in the causes of destitution. Of the 268,369 pau- 
per children 118,976 were those of widowed mothers, 45,- 
000 were orphans, and 45,000 were resident with parents 
who had obtained relief; 24,000 were children of parents 
unable to work, and the remaining classes testify with 
equal force to the influence of imprudent marriages. Mis- 
fortune undoubtedly has a place in this question; but the 
varied aspects of the matter, shown by the above figures , 
indicate a large percentage of destitution due to causes 
which might be counteracted or prevented by greater 
foresight and intelligence. They show moral causes rather 
than economic to be the chief agency in the evil which 
socialism seeksto remove. But until the individualis re- 
formed in this matter socialistic schemes will do nothing. 

NEw YORK Cry. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE weather took the ‘‘stinging hot” turn that we 
always expect in June, and the people of Washington 
suffered from it like the rest of the world—in its neigh- 
borhood. Speaking of us as a little planet with 
many great neighbors, it was a very little spot that 
was hot on the Atlantic slope, and it was with amaze- 
ment that one read of a snowstorm in South Dakota on 
the 4th of June. What will those Western States do 
next? They discovered the grasshopper and the silver 
craze, the blizzard, and now one of them, with its mantle 
of Statehood hardly yet fitted to its back, has got up a 
snowstorm in June! It was unbelievable, and one 
looked at the newspaper telegram with incredulity. 

The Capitol is so large and has such thick walls and 
floors that it is like St. Peter's in Rome. It has a climate 
of its own. I wandered about in it, one of the hottest 
days that we have yet had, and it was delightfully cool. 
The basement, as it is called, has the restaurants and 
many of the committee rooms; and as it is not subterra- 
nean, but has windows above ground, it is light and pleas- 
ant, the floors finished with the same tilings as those in 
the story above, and the walls frescoed with copies of 
Pompeian ideas expressed through an American medium 
and not so well expressed as they ought to be. Artis- 
tically one must regard them as failures. Neverthe- 
less they are bright and pretty. Wherever the halls led 
to the outside doors those were open, and a delightful 
breeze always wandered in and fanned the passer and 
made him look toward the pleasant vista that opened 
out before him, if toward the north or the west or the 
south. In either of these directions the eye wanders 
first over the turf and flowers and trees of the immediate 
grounds and then off to the lines of the Potomac hills 
or to the Washington monument, white and slender and 
strong looking, or if toward the east the Greenough statue 
of General Washington, and the walls of the new library 
building rising slowly into sight at last. 

The restaurant in the Representative wing is pleasanter 
than that of the Senate and betterkept: your ice is cgoler 
on a warm day, and your tea is hotter on a cold day than 
in the Senate eating-house, and the room is quieter. The 
Senators have pleasant dining roomsthere; but that for 
the laity is very noisy, and is too crowded for comfort, 
with more chairs and tables than it can properly hold. 

In the House restaurant there is a large room with little 
tables where the members can sit, and there is a coun- 
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ter where thoy can go if they are in a wild hurry from 
the fear that there will be a vote on a bill that they are 
watching. Usually they drift in two or three ata time, 
and one seeing another who is congenial calls out: ‘Here 
Smith, come and sit down here, Dutch treat.” That. 
meaps, take your luncheon at this table, and because we 
can chat comfortably. Each takes his own check at the 
end and pays for himself only; but he has had time for a 


_ little pleasant talk or he gets a gentle hint of what is 


going on that will serve as a guide in something that is 
on the calendar, or that will come up later by a sus- 
‘pension of rules. There is not much politics visible, yet 
one feels it in the air, and sometimes it is apparent. 
There is joking from table to table. The young members 
are called the kindergarten and recommended to eat 
bread and molasses, or to put on their bibs, like good 
boys. This is a species of chaff that delights the older 
men especially. Mr. Williams and Mr. Sherman Hoar, 


of Massachusetts, Mr. Cable, of Illinois, and Mr. Watson, | 


of Georgia, are very young men, no doubt. One of these 
consoled himself, the other day, by saying that it was 
better to have people remarking, *‘ What is this young 
snipe doing here in Congress?” than to have them saying, 
‘* What, is that old fellow tottering about still? I thought 
he had gone over to the great majority long ago.” — 

Of course we were all full last week of the political 
convention. The men in the departments even neglected 
their work, and I saw people looking at the two telegraph 
wires that run into the White House, as if they could see 
on them something of what was going on at Minne- 
apolis. The interest here is not that of voters in the Dis 
trict, because we are a disfranchised spot in the Repub- 
lic, but from the fact that the *‘ next President ” makes 
a difference in social circles and in the departments. 
Society likes a pleasant family in the White House. The 
departments always lose a certain number of their elerks 
with every change in the Administration. 

Mrs. Harrison was not told about the Convention until 
the very last moment. She was very weak, and they 
were trying their best to increase her strength so that 
she may get away from here and have a beneficial 
change of air. 

Mr. Blaine and his family went to Bar Harbor within 
two days after the resignation of the former from his 
position as Secretary of, State. It was handed in June 
4th at 12:15. The President wrote his acceptance at two 
e’clock in the afternoon of the same day. Neither 
offered any regrets or made any comments. The affair 
.was carried on with the courtesy that has marked the 
official intercourse between the President and his Secre- 
tary ever since they both went into office, save occasional | 
discourtesy on the part of Mr. Blaine socially. He was 
invited to the State dinner given, as usual, last winter 
by the President to the diplomats, and he neither went 
nor sent any excuse, and after waiting for him half an 
hour the dinner took place without him. Ata dinner 
given by Senator Hale to a number of gentlemen, in- 
cluding several diplomats, among them the acting Sec- 
retary for Italy, the Marchese Imperiali, Mr. Blainespoke 
of the affair with Chili in a manner that was grossly 
disrespectful to the President, and also dragged in an 
allusion to our late trouble with Italy, that was such a 
severe reflection on ourselves and our Government that 
the Marchese turned round and held out his hand with 
joy to a Secretary of State who would behave like that. 

Mr. Blaine’s vanity is so great, his mortification at los- 
ing his election in 1885 so tremendous, that it has made 
him take every opportunity since then to appear before 
the public as ‘“‘ America’s greatest statesman.” He had 
no sense of the trouble he might make in his own party 
by fostering animosities, or, if he had a sense of it, he 
never allowed it to affect his conduct. He has been a 
dog in a manger again and again, and especially when 
he allowed himself to act as he has since he wrote in 
February, 1892, declining the nomination, unable to ap- 
pear as a declared candidate, but willing to stop another 
man from getting it as far as he could. His own letter, 
written from Paris, May 17th, 1888, is the keenest com- 
ment on his conduct that I have seen among the many 
severe things that have justly been said of him. He said: 


“If I should now by speech or by silence, by commission 
or omission permit my name, in any event, to come before 
the convention, I should incur the reproach of being un- 
candid with those who have always been candid with me. 
I speak, therefore, because Iam not willing to remain in 
a doubtful attitude. I am not willing to be the cause of 
misleading a single man among the millions who have 
given me their suffrage and their confidence. I am not 
willing that even one of my faithful supporters in the past 
should think me capable of paltering in a doubtful sense 
with my words. Assuming that the Presidential nomina- 
tion could, by any chance, be offered to me, I could not 
accept it without leaving in the minds of thousands of 
these men the impression that I had not been free from in- 
direction, and, therefore, I could not accept it at all. The 
misrepresentations of malice have no weight, but the just 
displeasure of my friends I could not patiently endure.” 

Mr. Blaine said in this in 1888—yet in 1892 he de- 
liberately palters with a similar situation. He writes a 
letter in February which is capable of being withdrawn, 
and he resigns his position as Secretary of State only 
three days before the Convention at Minneapolis, know- 
ing that it meant that he would accept the nomination 
then if he could get it. He knew that the President 
would not have attempted to be renominated if Mr. 





| on, and they say also, to the persuasions and ambi-' 


Blaine had said that he wished it, Yet in his un- 


certain state of health, in his old age, he has yielded. 
to a set of men like Platt, Quay, Foraker and Camer- | 


tions of his wife, whose lack of grace and tact in| 
her public position have often made even his geniali-. 
ty and magnetism of no avail — now witb no other} 
backing than these, he has been willing to let 
himself stand in the way of better men, so that if he 
did not make an actual split in the Convention at Min- 
neapolis, yet so large a portion of the Republican Part y 





would be disaffected if he were nominated, that it 
might: give the victory to the Democrats, let the lat- 
ter nominate who they will. This is written before the | 
result of the Convention is known, but it is true of Mr. 
Blaine whatever the result is there—whether he is to 
stay in retirement from public life at Bar Harbor, or 
whether he is once more to “go before the country ”; 
and we are to see all the objections that were made to 
him in 1884 brought up once more, with the bitterness | 
caused by his conduct since then added to the struggle. 

They say that the struggle over the credentials was as | 
sharp as it sometimes is in Congress for a contested seat. | 
That alone was sufficient to delay the work of the con- | 
vention for one whole day. Mr. Cogswell, the chairman, | 
had a most important position, anda very hard one. He) 
was shelved by being made chairman, and yet he had 
much to decide. For these two or three days of the con- 
vention his position was as important as that of the) 
Speaker of the House. 

In this connection the great welcome Mr. Thomas Reed 
received at the convention—a welcome so great that it 
astonished and pleased even himself—instantly made 
the possibility of his nomination a clear thought in the 
minds of the Democrats, who watched the convention 
with an interest as keen as we shall watch theirs in Chi- 
cago. They immediately arranged the thing they should 
bring against him: the Elections bill—or, as they call it, | 
the Force bill—which passed the House two years ago, | 
while Mr. Reed was Speaker, and was only fought down | 
in the Senate by some sharp practice in the matter of | 
rules at a moment when the presiding officer had gone to | 
get his luncheon. The Democrats think they could make | 
a candidate of the Republicans more unpopular with that | 
bill held over him than with anything else in the political | 
world—even the tariff would not be so bitterly opposed. | 
Mr. McKinley’s name, of course, is intertwined with that; 
but many Demecrats are not free traders, and the reci- 
procity of President Harrison has pleased them—but all 
Democrats were opposed to having the elections made 
clear and clean. 

So we sat and waited for news of the convention. | 
There were crowds around the bulletin boards of the two | 
great dailies, the Morning Post and the Evening Star. 
Each man wanted to have an opinion for the first day of 
watching and waiting; but all signs failed in the unusual 
situation that Mr. Blaine’s resignation made, and nobody 
could do anythiug but say what he wanted. 

Society had its last grand rally the Saturday before 
when the Marine Band played in La Fayette Square 
instead of the White House grounds. The change was 
made on account of the illness of Mrs, Harrison, which 
is largely nervous prostration. 

Carriages full of the fine people who were still left in 
Washington two weeks ago drove slowly around the 
square or drew up in line, and the ladies listened to the 
music, unless the gentlemen came along, when they 
talked with them. It wasa pleasant form of outdoor 
party, with the music and the clear bright air, not too 
warm,and the freedom which out-of-door gives. The car- 
riages were so numerous during that brief, pleasant hour, 
that they stood close to each otheralong the square, from 
Seventeenth Street to Vermont Avenue. Mrs. Harrison 
herself desired that the change should be made from 
the White House grounds to the square, so that people 
should not be disappointed in hearing the fine music of 
the Marine Band. Usually when there is some reason 
for not having the concert in the grounds it is given up; 
but Mrs. Harrison thought of this arrangement as a sub- 
stitute. 
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SALON DES CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITORS. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 











I BEGAN my former letter on the Salon des Champs 
Elysées by remarking that it; was this year the triumph of 
mediocrity. To this I should have added “ excepting as re- 
gards American work’’; for in no previous year that I can 
remember has the transatlantic painter been so strongly 
en évidence. There are no fewer than fifty-nine Americans 
exhibiting (not including those, and they are many, who 
have sent to the Champs de Mars), of whom forty-nine are 
men and thirteen women. Among them, of course, are sev- 
eral world-known names—names of men to whom we have 
learned to look confidently, sure that we shal! find their 
signatures appended only to things strong and admirable; 
but there are also names not hitherto seen in exhibition 
catalogs—names of students and young beginners. And it 
is their work which is so astonishing and so satisfactory; 
for in almost every instance it shows talent, and, above all, 





Walter MacEwen’s “‘ Witches” is perhaps one of the 
finest and most interesting pictures of the year. It is the 
largest canvas he has sent to the Salon; but tho of goodly 
proportions, it is not one of those immensities about whose 
ultimate fate one is apt to speculate vaguely; a good size, 


{| large enough to take its place with dignity in any museum; 


not too large to be hung ina private gallery. Mr. Mac- 
Ewen’s pictures have generally. a story to tell, but they 
never tell it tiresomely and persistently. They are inter- 
esting in spite of and not because of their literary quality. 
In this case, the principal interest centers in a young girl, 
whose beautiful, troubled face is haunting in its sad per- 
plexity; her hands are chained together, her eyes raised be- 
seechingly. Behind stands an older woman, her mother, 
probably. She has not been implicated in the charge of 


i] witchcraft, but she is distracted by the terrible accusation 


brought against her child. The group is completed by a 
third figure, that of an old woman, with a hard, repellant 
face. Her fetters, in fact, are not altogether unwarranted. 
If she possessed a sinister power, she would use it. Behind 
her, to the right, is an old man, with bowed head and 
folded hands, and by him stands a group of stern-faced, 
rigid Puritans. In color, modeling and composition, the 
picture is admirable. There is an exquisite effect of light 
falling on the girl’s head. 

Henry Mosler’s many admirers will be, no doubt, as de- 
lighted as ever with his two pictures, ‘“‘ The Milking Hour” 
and ‘“‘ The Wedding Feast.” There are, of course, excellent 
things in each; but Mr. Mosler’s peasants are so convention- 
al, so eminently correctly dressed; the cottage or the land- 
scapes, in which he places them, are so tiresomely arranged 
that the effect is somewhat exasperating. It may be art, 
of a certain sort, which he gives us, but it certainly is not 
Nature. 

Brittany and the Bretons has been for so long the happy 
hunting ground of artists, that the unfortunate critic can 
hardly suppress a desire to flee whenever he or she comes 
across the well-known coif and the broad-brimmed hat. 
They are a picturesque people, of course, so picturesque 
that onecan forgive an artist like Mr. Walter Gray going 
to them once more for a subject, especially when he treats 
it in so masterlya manner. His ‘*Mass in a Breton 
Church’ is delightful; the hard features and careworn 
faces, so typical of one of the poorest and most virtuous 
races of the earth, appeal to us. We would like to kneel 
among just such men and women. 

In a very different style is Carl Gutberg’s “‘ Angel at the 
Tomb.” Mr. Gutberg’s work is purely imaginative, it may 
be even called sentimental, with the religious sentimental- 
ism of the German eighteenth century school; but it is very 
beautiful, very delicate in color. 

“The Grandfather’s Story,’”’ by W. R. Leigh, is distinctly 
good, tho a little commonplace as to subject and composi- 
tion, perhaps. An old man, with a pipe in his hand, is tell- 
ing a story tosome children grouped around him, the 
youngest, who must have been surely too young to care 
even for the adventures of ‘“‘Cock Robin,” is the best; the 
child’s head is happily posed and the flesh values excellent; 
in the background we see the mother laying the table for 
tea. It is a homely picture and a pleasant one. 

Charles Sprague Pearce has departed somewhat from his 
usual manner this year; he gives us what may be called an 
arrangement in white, ‘‘The Annunciation.’’ The Virgin 
(in long white robes) has been spinning, her distaff has 
fallen to the ground, she stands a little in advance of the 
wheel, her eyes fixed on the angel, who is also in white 
and who advances toward her with uplifted hand. A work 
such as this must always appeal more to the few than to 
the many, for its chief merit lies in the cleverness with 
which the artist meets the difficulty of dealing with the 
different values of the different whites. Mr. Pearce may 
be congratulated on having achieved a triumph of techni- 
cal skill. 

Mrs. Cecilia Wentworth is one of the few artists who 
can paint religious life in its simple reality, divested of all 
false sentiment, tho tinged as it ever is with a shade of 
sadness. She must surely have lived among the good sis- 
ters to have caught so accurately their little tricks of pose 
and expression. *‘For the Poor,’’ three sisters round a 
table are engaged in cutting out clothes, apparently cotton 
pinafores, while a fourth.reads aloud. The picture strikes 
one above all by its evident truth; the room and its acces- 
sories are well rendered. 

“The Night Market—Morocco,” by Thomas Shields 
Clarke. Mr. Clarke is evidently ambitious, and his chief 
desire, limagine, is to be a colorist. Whether he has done 
wellin going to the Orient is an open question, I am in- 
clined to believe that a simple subject nearer home would 
have been more within the scope of his talent, his women, 
blanket covered, squatting on the ground, his curious 
effect of lamplight on the wall, and above all his terrible 
collection of oranges and lemons produce an ensembic 
neither clever nor pleasing. 

Edwin Lord Weeks can paint Oriental scenes; that we 
all know and have known for years; his ‘‘ Burial of a Fakir 
at Benares”’ is as fine as anything he has ever shown us. A 

procession of natives are trooping along a quay; the dead 
body in the midst of them is borne on a red bier; a figure 
precedes the body with a pan of burning coals; this figure is 
perhaps the most defective in the picture. The drawing is 
not as good as usual in Mr. Weeks’s figures; but what a 
fine scheme of color! And how cleverly the figures pre- 
serve each one their personality, in spite of the confused 
massing of the groups! 

Paul Peel, the young Canadian, whose babies were so 
much admired last year, comes forward again with two 
adorable children, ‘‘The Twins,” such rosy, jolly little 
creatures, just undressed for the bath; they are having a 
glorious game of hide and seek behind a screen. In the 
background one sees the nurse laughing at their pranks as 
she stoops over a big bath. The little bare bodies are deli- 
ciously modeled, every crease and dimple in the fat pink 
legs painted with such care, one longs to pick the twins up 
each in turn, and hug and cuddle them. 





hard and conscientious study. 


“The Pilot,” by Henry Bacon—“ C’est de la peinture 
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honnéte mais ennwyeuse,” as a French critic said, much too 
clean and smooth a pilot, and much too neat a landscape. 

Henry S. Bisbing’s ‘‘ The Clover Harvest’’ belongs to very 
much the same category. 

William Henry Howe’s “ Moonrise on Dunes—Holland.” I 
almost think, if it lay with me to award the palm for 
mocnlight effects, I would give it this year to Mr. Howe; he 
has shown us almost the same thing before: he will, prob- 
ably, show it us again, but what matter? There is room 
and to spare in the world for such dreamy delicious, peace- 
inspiring pictures as his—those long, low, quiet lines of 
landscapes, and that pale, opalescent moon! It is a thing 
one longs to possess; the whole picture is replete with poe- 
try, the very catile are bewitched, but it is a real enchant- 
ment, an enchantment born of the moment and the moon- 
light, not of the creator’s fancy. ‘‘ Morning—Karlen Hof, 
Holland,” Mr. Howe’s second picture, tho very charming is 
less so than “* Moonlight.”’ 

Another Dutch subject, ‘‘ The Return from Fisbing,” is 
by Harry Van der Weyden. This is, I think, only the second 
or third time that I see Mr. Vander Weyden’s name in the 
Salon catalog; he is, probably, therefore, quite young; 
there are such qualities in his work, it is so full of percep- 
tion and quiet strength, that one hopes it may be so, and 
that he is only at the beginning of a career which promises 
so well. 

This letter being entirely devoted to American artists, I 
ought not, perhaps, to mention a Frenchman’s name in it; 
but as I omitted it from the last article, and as it is a pic- 
ture especially interesting to Americans, I want to speak 
here of Louis Fournier’s, ‘‘ Washington and his Mother’’; 
it is not a pretentious picture, not very large. We see the 
old house, the little farm at Fredericksburg, in the back- 
ground,with its trees and outbuildings; a cow is peacefully 
feeding to the right of the picture, and some pigeons flutter 
here and there; but the two figures in the foreground are 
wonderfully interesting and touching—the old woman 
leaning on the arm of her great son. What is most striking 
is the simplicity, the absence of all “‘ pose.” Surely some 
patriotic American will see and admire the picture, and 
seeing, buy it, for pictures past and present concerning 
Washington are all too few. 

It has always puzzled me why sculpture should be so far 
less popular an art than painting; that it should be less 
admired of the people I can understand, but that it should 
be so neglected by the elect who have the love of art and 
the beautiful in their souls, is most astonishing; but it is 
so, the sculptors stand apart, and even the great among 
their brother painters pay but little attention to them; 
and yet is not a beautiful statue more really beautiful 
than a fine picture? Certainly it is infinitely more 
difficult to produce the one than the other. There is little 
that is strikingly remarkable in the sculpture this year at 
the Champs Elyseés, most of it is banal and commonplace, 
a distressing proof that, after all, we are a commonplace 
generation. But an exception must be made for the “‘ Su- 
preme Kiss” of Ernest Christophe. It is curious that the 
artist should have chosen this subject for his last work, 
and that it should be for him indeed the last effort, the 
**kiss of death.”” Death, a most beautiful and most terri 
ble creation, half woman, half monster, has driven her ter- 
rible claws into the breast of the dying youth, who never- 
theless Jooks upward straining his eyes to her pitiless face, 
with an expression of longing and adoration. Underneath 
is a verse from Baudelaire: 

“ Heureux, qui possedant la chimére eternelle, 
Livre au monstre divin un ceur ensanglanté, 
Et savoure pour micux s’anéantir en elle, 
L’extase de la mort et de la volupté 
Dans Véclair Wun baiser qui vaut Véternité.”; 


The group has been bought by the State and is most proba- 
bly destined for the Luxembourg Gallery, whence in the 














years to come it will surely be transferred to the Louvre— 


the Valhalla of great works of art. 

‘“‘ Bellona” in bronze and ivory, by Gérdme, is a thing 
which has made a certain sensation, and around which one 
is certain to find ‘‘ the Sunday public.’’ [t is a horrible ex- 
hibition of bad taste and talent, a screaming woman with 
open mouth and eyes, distinctly suggestive of a chickweed 
seller calling out her wares. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 
SEWERS AND SEWAGE. 


So long as the conditions of human life require disposal 
to be made of the various forms of débris which are the 
result of human and household life, and so long, especially, 
as people live in close proximity in towns and cities, the 
question of sewage disposal will be one of direct concern in 
its bearing on health and disease. Sewage stands for 
waste, for decay, for Srganic matter in a state of change, 
and generally for it as tending to decay and as associated 
with water. 

If it is at all self-evident that cleanliness is one of the 
conditions favorable to health, and that decaying or pu- 
trescent matter should not be stored amid homes, or se as 
to permeate the ground and to defile its water or its air, it is 
equally evident that provision must be made for removal 
of all this material. The first idea was to coliect it for the 
enrichment of soil, and so for the use of vegetation. Expe- 
rience in the most practical and economic of populations 
has shown this not to be feasible in large cities, however 
wise it may be in the country. It has been conclusively 
shown, as a rule, that the compost value of these city prod- 
ucts will not pay for the transportation to country land, 
and that in the transportation some risks are involved. 
While this does not apply to all compost, such as that fur- 
nished by stables, etc., it is especially true of the materials 
which accumulate in the ordinary conduct of human life 
and households. For the removal of all such débris, water 
carriage through pipes is now the accepted method. In 
other words, sewers have come to be regarded as indispen- 
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sable for cities. We have heretofore discussed the connec- 
tion of houses therewith by means of house-pipes, and the 
various devices for securing these house-systems against 
their own possible evils, as well as from any evil that may 
arise from the connection with sewers. 

We desire here briefly to submit the necessary conditions 
for the proper carriage and disposal of liquid sewage, after 
it reaches these pipes known as sewers. We can speak of 
it as a liquid, notwithstanding some solid matter is carried, 
because water is so largely a constituent, and because it is 
so quickly seized upon by various low forms of life as to 
hasten its dissolution into liquid or into suspended par- 
ticles. The first idea of a perfect sewer is that it be a pipe, 
tight and continuous, so that it will carry to the intended 
point all the material that flows into it. To this intent, 
it must be so constructed as not to admit of stoppage or 
leakage, and so as to carry away the contents with suffi- 
cient velocity, as well as to accomplish some scouring or 
cleansing. Thus it is stated that sand will be carried by a 
stream flowing at the rate of six inches per second, but be 
deposited if the velocity becomes less. Pebbles one inch in 
diameter are carried by a flow of about two feet per second 
(Hering). Sewers are not now made round, and even the 
egg-shaped can be improved upon, where the stream is 
small, by having a shape at the lower part which will still 
more constrict the fiow. 

Vitrified pipe has the advantage in that it is smoother 
than brick on the inner surface, so as not to retain parti- 
cles. Yet we have as yet no device of smoothness or cleans- 
ing or flushing by which to keep the inner surfaces abso- 
lutely clear of any growth or deposit which causes a kind 
of slime. We greatly diminish it, however, and probably 
prevent any evil effects therefrom when sewers are thor- 
oughly ventilated and flushed both by draught and by 
water. Disinfectants also aid. The fumigation of sewers 
by sulphur has also been tried, and with apparent success, 
asin Detroit. If there is evidence, as there seems to be in 
some cities, that the contagion of typhoid fever or of 
diphtheria has become domiciled in some sewers, this 
method should be resorted to. As to ventilation, it is 
always to be remembered that mere vents or openings are 
not ventilation, unless a draught of air can be secured 
through them. As ventilation depends upon a sustained 
difference of temperature and to some degree of humidity, 
we are frequently to test the actual currents. Storm 
water is much relied on for flushing. The trouble with 
this is that it is so irregular and is so often absent when it 
is most needed. It would be well if, from time to time, at 
regular intervals, sewers could be made to run half full. 

The question which at present is most discussed is that 
relating to the disposition to be made of sewage. This de- 
pends so much upon locality and upon various conditions 
that it is an error to attempt any uniform rule as to it. 
There are cases where the best use that can be made of a 
stream is to use it as a sewer, and let all material be has- 
tened to the sea. There are other cases where the stream 
is of such use as a water supply that it must be protected 
from sewage. Even when not needed as water supply, the 
sluggish flow, or the need of the stream for comfort or or- 
nament, forbid its sewer use. There are cases where a 
regulated amount of sewage may be allowed to pass into a 
stream or where objection can be met by a previous purifi- 
cation of sewage by some one of the various methods of 
separation, filtration or precipitation, now well understood. 

We have before fully discussed the various systems of 

broad irrigation and of intermittent filtration by means of 
plans of precipitation and compression, which the use of 
various chemicals and of filter presses have rendered feasi- 
ble for purification, sufficient to pass the effluent into 
streams not used for drinking purposes. Preference of 
method depends largely upon questions of the relative cost 
and the degree of purity which has to be secured. Inter- 
mittent filtration through properly prepared land no doubt 
affords the purest effluent. Since the experiments of Mr. 
Mills, of the Massachusetts Board, have placed the subject 
of filtration on a better understood basis, it is probable 
that we may be able to do much botk in purifying water 
and sewage by means of artificial filter beds. We have to 
study the conditions favorable to conservative bacteria 
since these micro-organisms are the chief factors, up toa 
certain point, in purification. Decomposition and gases 
have to be cared for in a way that will prevent their exces- 
sive absorption by water or mingling with the air so as to 
cause discomfort and disease. We commend to the atten- 
tion of all who study methods for the disposal of sewage 
the full report of Engineer Mills, contained in the last 
Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 











Science. 


THE common yellow hedge mustard, Barbaréa, is the 
subject of an elaborate paper in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’’ which in- 
cidentally shows that dichogamy in flowers has not been 
interpreted properly. Some flowers mature their stamens 
before the pistil is in receptive condition, while others 
mature the pistil in advance of the stamens, and this has 
been taken to mean that the plant abhors ‘‘in-and-in”’ 
breeding, and has assumed these cross relationships in 
order to avoid self-fertilization. This paper deals with the 
two common species, Barbarea precox, which grows 
usually in high or cultivated ground, while the other, B. 
vulgaris grows in low meadow lands, and does not bloom 
till a month later. It is shown that the former species is 
proterandrous, or matures the stamens in advance of the 
pistils, while the latter is proterogynous, or brings the 
pistil to the earlier maturity. Use is made of the lately 
discovered fact that early spring suns will excite the sta 
mens or staminate flowers before the pistils, the latter 
taking a slower and more deliberate course. The separate 
dichogamic conditions in these two closely allied species 
are, therefore, the result of environment, which has be- 
come hereditary; but as a result which could have had no 
relation whatever to the visits of insects. The two species 
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have very little to distinguish them, but the difference in 
the time of flowering. 


-..-In a curious article by Dr. Robinson in The Nine- 
teenth Century for May, he gives a study of the feet of 
young infants, especially those characteristics in which 
they resemble the prehensile feet of apes. The toes of in- 
fants are more mobile than those of adults. The great toe 
is shorter than the second and third. 


“The four outer toes can be, and frequently are, bent down- 
ward so as to show a distinct knuckle on the upper aspect of the 
foot at the metat phalangeal joint; and when at the same 
time the great toe is flexed and turned inward across the sole, the 
front part of the foot makes a very respectable fist. The great 
and little.toes are often made to approach one another beneath 
the rest; and I have seen one child who could almost make them 
touch, and who habitually would endeavor to make the great toe 
oppose the others when any graspable object was brought into 
contact with the front part of the sole.” 


He adds that the sole of a newly born infant is covered 
with lines like those on the palms, and that when the toes 
are bent downward these become. deep creases, showing 
that they are, like the palmar lines, the natural folding 
places of the skin to facilitate the action of grasping. 
Thus the newly born infant can shut its foot up like a fist, 
and grip with its toes. 














....1t is contended by a recent author that piants that 
are dependent on insects or other external agencies for 
the fertilization of their flowers, have, usually, a large pro- 
portion of the whole unfertilized, while those which are 
self-dependent usually have every or nearly every flower 
seed-bearing. When a plant is noted as being abundantly 
fertile the presumption is that it is self-dependent. The 
illustration is furnished by two closely allied natural 
orders, Asclepiadacee and Apocynacesw. The former are 
generally dependent on insects, the latter usually self- 
fertilize. In the former a large proportion are infertile, 
in the latter full fertility is the rule. Amsonia is particu- 
larly referred to as very fertile. 


....As showing on how slight a character, when taken in 
the aggregate, a great difference in appearance may 
depend, a recent writer refers to differences in a number of 
plants of the common chickweed, many of them present- 
ing appearances very distinct from each other. On exam- 
ination, these differences were generally found due to a 
single circumstance, which does not arise in other plants. 
For instance, in two plants one was very diffuse, the other 
compact. The only peculiarity between each was that one 
had a space of eight inches between the internodes, the 
compact one but four. Every other character corresponded. 
The difference in appearance was due to this single char- 
acter. 








School and College. 


AT the Commencement of Columbia College, held last 
week, 37 young men reeeived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, 41 were graduated from the Law School, 116 from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 45 fromi the School 
of Mines. The degree of S.T.D. was conferred upon the 
Rev. Henry Lawrence Jones, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., and 
Jacob G. Schurman, the new President of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Fessenden N. Otis received the degeee of Doctor 
of Laws. Edmund Clarence Stedman was made Doctor of 
Letters. re 


....The sixtieth Commencement of the University of the 
City of New York took place last week. There were 95 
graduates from the various departments of the universi- 
ty. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Messrs. Isaiah B. Hopwood, Horace 
Grant Underwood, William Taylor and William R. Rich- 
ards. 


.... The Commencement of Vassar College, at Poughkeep- 
sie, was held last week, when aclass of fifty-four was gradu- 
ated. There were six essays from theclass and two musi- 
cal selections. Announcement was made of a gift of 
$33,000 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller to meet a. deficit in 
the cost of erecting new dormitories, buildings. 


...-At the General Theological Seminary (Protestant 
Episcopal) in this city last week, eighteen young men were 
graduated as Bachelors of Divinity. At the conclusion of 
the graduating exercises Bishop Potter laid the corner- 
stone of the new buildings situated on Twentieth Street 
and Chelsea Square. 


...-At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Johns Hop. 
kins University, last week, G. H. Emmott, F. Franklin 
and Henry Wood were advanced to be professors; Edward 
Renouf was made a collegiate professor, and P. A. An- 
drews and W. B. Clark, associate professors. 


....-The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Penn., graduated last week a large class of young theo- 
logians. The proposal to remove the seminary was not 
favorably considered at the meeting of the directors. 


....Prof. Albert Harkness, who has taught Greek in 
Brown University for seven years, has announced his in- 
tention to resign his chair at the end of the year. He grad- 
uated fromm the university fifty years ago, and now in- 
tends to withdraw from all college work. 


....The fifty-second Commencement of Rutgers Female 
College, this city, took place last week. Baccalaureate 
degrees were conferred upon three young women, and five 
women received honorary degrees. 


...-The first annual Commencement of Edelyn College, 
Princeton, N. J., was held last week. The valedictory was 
delivered by Lena Julia Kline, of Portsmouth, O. 


...-The graduating exercises at West ,Point Military 
Academy occurred last week. The entire first class, con 





sisting of sixty-three members, graduated. 
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Personals. 


CHARLES R. HALE, D.D., LL.D., Dean at Davenport, 
Ta, who has been, elected Assistant Bishop of Springfield, 
Il, is a man of as wide scholarship as any in the Episco- 
pal Church. His fame was noised abroad even as early as 
his sophomore year in college. A plaster cast of the nota- 
ble Rosetta Stone, which had recently been discovered, 
was given to the University of Pennysylvania. Young 
Hale did most of the translation of the Greek and Demotic 
texts, and edited the work. Henry Morton, afterward 
President of the Stevens Institute, made the drawings of 
it, and lithographed them himself. When the report was 
published the demand for it from scholars everywhere was 
very great. Two editions were sold in an incredibly short 
time. Letters of congratulation poured in from all Sides, 
among them one from Baron von Humboldt, in 1859, a few 
weeks before his death. He calls the work “ the first essay 
at independent investigation offered by the literature of the 
new continent,’”’ and begs Mr. Charles R. Hale “‘ to receive 
with kindness the homage of my sentiment of high and 
affectionate esteem.”” Probably no undergraduate ever had 
a more flattering tribute. 


.... The most remarkable characteristic of Tricoupis, the_ 
Greek statesman, is his consummate constructive ability. 
In this respect he reminds one of his neighbor across the 
Balkans, Stambouloff. Another strong point with the 
Greek Premier is his industry. He is an incessant worker 
from early morning till past midnight. He believes and 
has proved how labor vincit omnia. 


....Father Sebastian Bowden, who has been appointed 
by the Pope to the Bishopric of Salford, just vacated by 
Dr. Vaughan, now the Archbishop of Westminster, is the 
most eloquent of the Brompton Oratory preachers. The 
new bishop is the son of Cardinal Newman's close friend. 
Additional proof of their intimacy is disclosed in the re- 
cently issued Newman correspondence. 


....In Lord Wolseley’s reminiscences occurs a character- 
istic sentence. The great soldier has, he says, “ had bullets 
run through the lapels and sleeves of his coat, shots have 
carried the cap off his head; he has been laid low with 
wounds such as many a stronger man would have suc- 
cumbed to; but ke point-blank refused to die, and he kept 
his word.” 


...-Signor Giolitti, the new Italian Prime Minister. has 
jumped at one bound from comparative obscurity into 
great fame. Like many another rugged Piedmontese, he 
despises fashion, and is characterized by self-confidence. 
Up to 1882, when he began political life, he practiced law 
in Turin. He was born in 1842. 


....Im reopening the ancient church at Camerton, the 
Bishop of Carlisle found such an immease throng of people 
that the edifice was quite inadequate tothedemand. So, 
as in a Divine instance, the good bishop preached from the 
top of a neighboring hill, the audience being seated on the 
slopes below him. 


...-George W. Pendleton, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Texas, who has been nominated by the Demo- 
crats to fill the seat in the House of Representatives made 
vacant by the election of Roger Q. Mills to the Senate, is a 
great admirer of the free trade and income tax doctrines of 
Mr. Mills. 


...-The Dean of Gloucester claims to have discovered 
that the remains of Osric, King of Northumbria, who was 
buried A.D. 729, lie in the famous old abbey at Gloucester. 
If the claim be proved, it gives to the Abbey the distinction 
of containing the oldest known remains of the Saxon kings. 


....At the laying of the corner-stone of a small syna- 
gog for Russian Jews in Whitechapel, London, by Lord 
Rothschild on Her Majesty’s birthday, the most striking 
feature was the hearty singing by the entire congregation 
of ‘God save the Queen” in Hebrew. 


....A visitor at Count Tolstoi’s country house reports 
the Count’s daughter as saying: ‘‘ The approach of a sledge 
always excites us. Every minute we fear that the gen- 
darmes may-come to take away our father.” 


....Dr. Newman Hall expects to retire from the pulpit 
permanently next July. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ACONVENTION to promote the interests of the Nicara- 
gua Canal was held at St. Louis June 2d and 3d. George I. 
Converse, of Ohio, was made permanent president, and M. 
M. Estee, of California, explained the object of the meeting 
to be the increase of the trade of the Pacific with the Atlan- 
tic side of the continent, to build up markets in all Asiatic 
countries, and to bring into the hands of this conntry to 
commerce of the Pacific Islands, which is now largely con- 
troled by Great Britain. The history of the Canal question 
was given by Mr. Warner Miller, together with a state- 
ment as to the physical conditions of the Isthmus, the dip- 
lomatic relations, and the concessions and charters obtain- 
ed. Resolutions were adopted indorsing the .Canal as 
feasible, recommending Government assistance, with pro- 
tection secured to the Government’s interest, and directing 
the appointment of two committees to visit the great na- 
tional political conventions to secure their indorsement of 
the Government control of the Canal. 








-. «The Democratic State Convention, held in Baltimore 
June 8th, did not instruct the delegates elected to the 
National Convention, altho the Cleveland men made an 
effort in that direction. Many of the State leaders say that 
the Maryland delegation will vote for Cleveland, but that 
ifhe could not be nominated, it would go for Gorman. 
The platform which was adopted indorsed the Adminis- 


_ ed that the British tariff should be made favorable to the 


shown that the damage was heavier than had been antici- 


the platform of 1888. The resolutions closed with instruc- 
tions to the delegates to vote as a unit. 


.---A motion has been introduced into the Victorian Par- 
liament, at Melbourne, declaring that the relation of the 
colonies to each other in Great Britain is not satisfactory, 
and that any change made should be in the direction of 
allowing differential duties on foreign products in favor of 
the products of the other colonies of the Empire. It add- 


whole Empire and that the colonies should have a voice in 
foreign policy. 


....The continued search at Oil City and Titusville has 


pated. Probably 300 lives have been lost, and the financial 
loss in the flooded districts may amount to several mil- 
lions. Appeals have been sent to various parts of the 
country for assistance. 


....It has been reported that the Sultan of Johore, one 
of the most prosperous States of the Malay Peninsula, is 
preparing a Malay village for transportation tothe Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago, and hopes to attend himself. 


.... The Senate at Washington has supplied the deficien- 
cy, and corrected the errors in the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar bill, and has sent it back to the House where it will 
probably be passed. 


.....The Coronor’s jury at Port Jervis, N. Y., in regard 
to the lynching of the Negro Lewis have reported that he 
was hanged by a person or persons unknown to them. 


....Ithas been reported that Austro-Hungary has con- 
sented to take part in the International Monetary Confer- 
ence, ‘ 


....ITt has been announced that the Peary Relief Expedi 
tion will leave St. Johns, Newfoundland, on July 12th, 


....-At the election in Oregon the entire Republican 
ticket was elected. 


.--.The reports of Emin Pasha’s death have been con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN. 


....In accordance with their plan the Czar and the Ger- 
man Emperor met at Kiel June 7th. Emperor William, at 
nine o’clock, started in his imperial yacht for Friedrichs- 
port to meet the Czar, who was coming on the Russian 
imperial yacht, “ Polar Star.’’ Following closely were 
two Russian war vessels. The fleet was loudly cheered on 
entering the roadstead by thc German vessels. Before 
coming on shore the Czar, in the uniform of the German 
Alexander Regiment, visited the German imperial yacht. 
He was met at the gdngway of the yacht by the- Emperor, 
who wore the uniform of the Russian regiment. The two 
Emperors embraced and «kissed each other three times, 
then descending to the Emperor’s state-room, they con- 
versed for twenty minutes. The Czar then returned to 
the ‘‘ Polar Star,” where he was soon rejoined by the 
Emperor. In the afternoon the Emperor William, the 
Czar and Czarewitch and Prince Henry, of Prussia, pro- 
ceeded to Holtenau to inspect the Baltic Canal works, and 
in the evening a banquet was given at the castle, at which 
the two Emperors toasted each other’s health. The Czar 
left the place at half-past nine in the evening and on 
arriving in Copenhagen the next day, sent a message of 
thanks to Emperor William for the extreme conrtesy of 
his reception. 


....Mr. Balfour has given notice that Parliament will be 
dissolved some time before June 25th. He also said that 
the Irish Local Government bill would be withdrawn. 
Upon being questioned in regard to it he said that such 
strenuous opposition had been manifested that there was 
no hope of its being carried. Mr. Goschen afterward an- 
nounced that the Education bill would be pushed through. 
Mr. Balfour also asked that Government business have 
priority every day for the remainder of the session. Mr. 
Gladstone in an address to a Liberal gathering at Hawar- 
den has gladly taken up the challenge of free trade dis- 
cussion given by Lord Salisbury, declaring that the Lib- 
erals will stick by their flag in support of a cause which 
tends io the welfare of the people and the strength and 
prosperity of the Empire. 


....During the past week the fétes at Nancy have been 
continued, President Carnot being present. The Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, paid an unexpected visit to 
the place, calling on the President. The students having 
been apprised of his arrival, gave him a most enthusiastic 
reception. The Grand Duke had half an hour’s interview 
with the President, and then retired after a most cordial 
reception. Coming in connection with the visit of the 
Czar and Empercr William at Kiel, the impression has 
been given throughout Europe that Russia wishes them 
to work to offset each other, and then not to permit 
the French alliance on the one hand nor the German on 
the other. 


....Forty of the sixty loyalist members of the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris have signed a manifesto in reply to the 
Pope’s recentencyclical. In it they say: 


“French Royalists, while respecting the decision of the Pope 
in spiritual matters, claim for Frenchmen the right of preserving 
their political preferences. The form of government is a ques- 
tion that should be decided by Fr alone. The Papacy 
has recognized all previous forms of government in France, but 
it has never called upon the adherentsof preceding régimes to 
forget their fidelity or renounce their hopes.” 


> 





Quite a number refused to sign the manifesto considering 
it inopportune and impolitic. 


....The twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation of 
Emperor Francis Joseph as King of Hungary was cele- 
brated in Budapest, June 6th. The houses were gayly 
decorated, and there were many triumphal arches. The 





‘tration of Mr. Cleveland and reaffirms the principles in 





noon, attired in the uniform of a Hungarian General, and 
accompanied by members of the imperial family. The 
President of the Councils of Ministers of Hungary, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the Primate of Hungary met the 
King on the platform, and his appearance was the signal 
for outbursts of cheering by the large crowd. 


.... The special famine committee, presided over by the 
Czarevitch, has issued a report in regard to the condition 
of affairs in the famine provinces. 1t says that the winter 
has been more favorable than the reports of independent 
relief bodies would indicate. It pays a high tribute to the 
charity of private individuals, speaking in special praise 
of the gifts from America and the work of Pastor Francis, 
of the American Church at St. Petersburg. ¢ 


....The grand Italo-American Exhibition to be held in 
Genoa in celebration of the discovery of America, will 
be opened by the King and Queen of Italy in July. It 
will consist of a collection of samples of all the agricul- 
tural, industrial and artistic products of Italy and Amer- 
ica, divided into two great sections, Italian and American. 
The exhibition buildings are nearly completedand will be 
of handsome proportions and artistic design. 


....lt has been reported from Constantinople that the 
Bedouins of the Hejaz district on the Red Sea have re- 
volted. This city. includes the cities of Mecca and Medina. 
The insurgents threaten to attack Jeddah, the port of 
Mecca, and it is feared that in this case the European 
quarter will be destroyed. 


....The Hawaiian Legislature was opened by the Queen 
May 30th. The trial of the twenty-four men arrested for 
conspiring to overthrow the Government is proceeding 
quietly, the feeling being general that they will be expa- 
triated. 


.... There have been serious riots at Barcelona, Spain, 
necessitating the action of the militory. 








POINTS FROM THE PRESS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON deserved a renomination at the hands 
of his party. He is an upright and self-respecting man. He has 
been a good President.—New York Times (Dem.). 





....1t would be folly for Democrats to underestimate an antag- 
onist who has manifested such consummate political ability and 
stedfastness in the campaign just ended.—New York Sun (Dem.). 


...-The result shows pretty conclusively that the Republican 
Party is working along its well-known lines and desires to make 
no change in its leaders or in its policy.—New York Herald 
(Dem.). 


....The Blaine managers failed because they were outgeneraled 
by the Harrison managers, led by the President himself. The 
latter has shown himself to be the shrewdest and most adroit 
practical politician of his party.—New York Evening Post (Dem.). 


....The United States has been honored by his occupancy of the 
highest office in the gift of the people, and withont exaggeration 
it may be said that the Republican Party has honored itself in 
choosing for the second time Benjamin Harrison as its standard- 
bearer.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.). 


....The victory may properly be classed with the great 
events in our potiticul history. It was achieved under circum- 
stances ofunprecedented complication, and is a triumph that 
pays the highest tribute to the character and services of the suc- 
cessful contestant.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). 


.... Harrison has shown himself as skillful as a politician as he 
was known to be brave as a soldier and wise as a statesman. He 
won his renomination fairly against the most popular man in 
the country, Blaine, in whose interests the shrewdest politicians 
were at work. He made one of the best of Presidents, showing 
rare wisdom, firmness and judgment.—Cleveland Leader (Rep.) 


.... Those who made this admirable nomination have fair rea- 
son for the indulgence of the hope and belief that that which 
they did in the heat of a June convention will be ratified at the 
ballot-boxes of the Republic in the gust of November, after the 
silence of deliberate judgment by the re-election of Benjamin 
Harrison to the office of President of the United States.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger (Ind.). ; 


....President Benjamin Harrison was renominated* by the 
Republican National Convention at Minneapolis yesterday under 
circumstances which insure a united party, a vigorous campaign, 
and a sweeping victory in November. His nomination was made 
| bya clear and decisive majority, not as a result of impulsive 
enthusiasm on the part of his personal friends and admirers, but 
of the deliberate judgment of the party, expressed through its 
loyal representatives in the National Convention.—Detroit Trib- 
une (Rep.). 


...-Honest, devoted and able service is appreciated even by 
those who dissent from the President’s beliefs. It was said a 
thousand times at Minneapolis that the President could not 
carry this or that State because he had done his duty impartially 
and fearlessly in dealing with one question.or another, or in the 
selection of appointees. But it was right that the party should 
uphold him, right and brave to declare that unswerving fidelity 
to the public interest should weigh moréthan success in secur-. 
ing the personal favor of individuals.—New York Tribune (Rep.). 


....The more we think of it, the clearer it seems to us that in the 
nomination of Mr. Harrison the weak points are ephemeral and 
will fade away, while the strength in it and the popular response 
toit will grow steadily the more theissues and the candidates are 
discussed. President Harrisen’s candidacy will have the tre- 
mendous weight among sober and thoughtful men that it involves 
no change next Marchin the Administration, which by general 
consent is satisfactory to the country, and under which our busi- 
ness, social and external conditions are in a wonderfully satis- 
factory state.—Boston Advertiser (Rep.). 


.... With Mr. Harrison as the head of their forces, the Republi- 
cans unite Mr. Whitelaw Reid, He will strengthen the ticket in 
more ways than one. He is aman of. large wealth, which he 
knows how to spend. Heis the chief of a great journal in the 
city of New York, whichis a power by itself. He is a Republican 
of the most orthodox kind and an editor of national celebrity. 
He has served the country with distinction in a great diplomatic 
office; has been abroad long enough to have escaped the inter- 
necene struggles. which have divided his party in the Empire 
State, and isa fresh man as acandidate. The effect of his nom- 
ination will be to heal, not to widen, the New York breaches.— 





King arrived at the railroad station at 2:30 in the after- 


Louisville Courier Journal (Dem.). 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON'S RENOMINATION. 


ONCE more General Harrison is called to be the Repub- 
lican standard-bearer. Once again the sturdy common- 
sense of the Republican Party asserts itself and, set- 
ting aside the selfish schemes of political bosses, makes 
its own candidate. The satisfaction with the result is 
wide and deep, and will speedily swallow up the disap- 
pointment of the few who wanted another candidate. 

The logical successor of President Harrison was him- 
self. The choice of any other person, however able, 
amiable and acceptable, would have put the party in an 
awkward position for the coming campaign. The ques- 
tions to be contested are not those of eight years, or-even 
four years ago; but those which have arisen under this 
Administration. We could not ask a vote of confidence 
on Arthur’s record, excellent tho it was; we must claim 
it on the achievements of President Harrison. If he had 
been set aside we could not have held up his record as a 
pledge of the future without stultification. To him 
belongs the credit not only of a clean and respectable 
Administration, but of a series of brilliant successes in 
diplomatic and financial lines. We need only mention 
the Pan-American Congress, Samoa, Bering Sea, recip- 
rocity treaties, the removal of the European embargo on 
American pork, and the refunding scheme of the Treas- 
ury Department. The efficiency of every Department 
has been greatly increased, his judicial. appointments 
have been eminently strong, and the Government has 
been most admirably administered. This cannot be 
denied, and it makes altogether a magnificent record on 
which to appeal to the country for an extension of the 
lease of power. 

The man who has made this record has grown im- 
mensely in the appreciation and esteem of the public 
since his inauguration. It was as a small man, half hid- 
den by his grandfather’s famous white beaver, that the 
Democratic prints loved to represent him at first; but this 
style of illustration has ceased to amuse. It has lost its 
point. One of the most partisan Democratic journals in 
the country, The New York World, reluctantly concedes 
that he is a man.of ‘ large intelligence,” “shrewd” and 
successful” in “the management of public affairs”; 


able in speech and dignified in official bearing. In other 
words, he is a man of sterling character and proved 
ability as a statesman. No other candidate could com- 
mand equally the confidence of the country. 

‘The magic name that was used with such effect four 
years ago at Chicago against its owner’s wish, was re- 
lied upon at Minneapolis, with the owner’s evident favor 
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snceany tha Semeintion ai ite Sonsin a tide of lungjand 
parasol enthusiasm. Mr. Blaine’s sudden resignation 
from the Cabinet was, it is not now denied, intended to 
further his candidacy. The momentary effect was fa- 
vorable; but his real friends insisted that he was not hon- 
orably in the race; that his letter of February was per- 
emptory and final; that he had waited too long to change 
his mind; that his act in resigning from the Cabinet was 
petulant, if not treacherous; that it came either too soon 
or too late; and that he had become the victim of design- 
ing politicians. Those who clamored for him, and re- 
sorted. to the methods which are relied upon to stampede 
Texas steers were not successful, because the Convention 
consisted, in large degree, of men of clear reason, calm 
judgment and fair minds. The magnificent speeches of 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and Senator Spooner and the 
superb generalship of Gen. John C. New kept the Harri- 
son forces unbroken, and the Blaine contingent, with no 


solid bond of union, split between their avowed candi- , 


date and McKinley. » ‘The canvass for Harrison was man- 
aged with skill, and his victory was at the cost of. less 
bitterness of feeling than was to have been expected. 

We do not look for enduring evidences of the divisive 
feeling at Minneapolis. The nomination of the President 
was made unanimous, and most of the leading contest- 
ants declare their prompt acceptance of the result and 
promise to fall into the ranks and march with the column 
to a November victory. We trust it may beso. It will 
be so, if they love the party better than any individual. 

For Mr. Blaine there will be no bitter reproaches. He 
will still be admired and loved; but a feeling of deep re- 
gret will accompany him to his retirement that he 
should, by his own act, through wrong advice, have pre- 
pared for his declining days a lasting humiliation. The 
reproach will fall upon those ambitious politicians who 
have remorselessly dragged him from his proud position. 

Now for a united and successful campaign, a campaign 
of reason, an appeal to- principles, records and results. 
In such a campaign we have in General Harrison and his 
administration a candidate and a record which will in- 
spire the utmost confidence and arouse abundance of en- 
thusiasm. 


_— 


VICE PRESIDENT REID. 


Sucu, we trust, the voiceof the nation will make this 
accomplished journalist and diplomat. The Convention 
at Minneapolis chose him by acclamation to be the asso- 
ciate of President Harrison on the Presidential ticket, and 
he commands the confidence and support of all Repub- 








| licans. 


It was, of course, necessary that either the first or the 
second place on the ticket should be given to New York. 
As Indiana has a clear right to the first, New York is 
well content to take the second, and upon none of her 
eminent citizens would she be more glad to have this 
honor fall than upon Mr. Whitelaw Reid. Mr, Reid has 
strong points as a candidate. He is not allied with any 
faction or section of the party and has no active political 
enemies who would desert the ticket because of his as- 
sociation with it. Personally, he is knownas an affable, 
courteous, dignified gentleman, making friends without 
effort, and very popular in society. Asa journalist he 
has made the Tribune the greatest political power in the 
country. When he succeeded to its control at the end of 
the disastrous candidacy of Horace Greeley, it had 
neither prosperity, nor the promise of prosperity. For 
awhile its fate hung in the balance} as it seemed, but, tri- 
umphing over formidable obstacles, his wise control has 
brought it through all its financial difficulties and raised 
it to the highest plane of success. 

When President Harrison chose him as Minister to 
France it was a fitting recognition of the eminent ability 
he had manifested. His diplomatic record in Paris was 
one of brilliant success. This is a post requiring large 
ability and eminent social qualities, and Mr. Reid not 
only made himself very popular, but served his Govern- 
ment with dignity and ability. The duties of the Vice 
Presidency would unquestionably be faithfully and 
gracefully performed, if he were placed in the chair now 
so satisfactorily occupied by. Mr. Levi P. Morton. 

Mr. Reid will give strength to the Republican ticket, 
and his popularity will help to carry it to a successful 
issue in November. 

Harrison and Reid make an admirable political firm. 
Let us all see that they succeed the old and honorable 
house of Harrison and Morton. 


2 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLATFORM. 


It is not in any wise a remarkable platform. It is 
neither better nor worse than most of its predecessors. 
It does not lead the sentiment of the Republican Party, 
but it voices it fairly well. That, perhaps, is all a plat- 
form ought todo. There are always differences of opin- 
ion, and the effort of the Committee on Resolutions usu- 
ally is so to shape the various planks as to offend no sup- 
porters and give satisfaction to all. 

Protection occupies, of course, the first place. It is 
the most prominent Republican doctrine. It has grown 
greatly in popularity in the last decade, notwithstanding 
the temporary revulsion caused by the first appearance 
of the McKinley Act: The platform sets it forth clearly 
and concisely, coupling with it the Blaine idea of reci- 
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procity, which has properly gained for that astute states- 
man much popular praise. 

Thesilver plank comes second. It favors bi-metallism 
and welcomes the prospect of an international conference 
to secure a parity of gold and silver. For the rest, it in- 
sists thata silver dollar shall. be made as good as any 
other dollar, so that its purchasing and debt-paying 
value shall be equal to that of the gold or silver dollar. 
This is all well enough; but not very specific. It could 
not have been made more definite, however, without of- 
fending the silver Republicans of the Northwest. On 
this question the nominee is the platform which the pub- 
lic will most gladly accept. He is known to be as firm as 
a rock against free silver. The country knows he is to 
be trusted implicitly to veto any bill that makes for un- 
sound money. 

Southern outrages are fittingly denounced, a good par- 
agraph is inserted in favor of a free ballot and an honest 
count; combinations and trusts receive a thrust; civil 
service reform is commended and the enforcement ofthe 
law approved; more stringent legislation is demanded for 
the restriction of criminal, pauper and contract immigra- 
tion; pensions, the Columbian Exposition, the Nicaragua 
Canal, penny postage, and the extension of the free deliv- 
ery system all receive a good word; the Monroe doctrine 
is reasserted; the admission of the remaining Territories 
is favored, and a hearty approval is given to those ‘‘agen- 
cies and instrumentalities which contribute to the educa- 
tion of the children of the land.” The paragraph declar- 
ing devotion to liberty of thought and conscience, but 
while insisting on the fuller measure of religious liberty, 
pronouncing against ‘“‘ any union of Church and State,” 
is doubtless meant to reassure the Lutherans and others 
maintaining parochial schools in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
and to support the demand of the National League for a 
sixteenth amendment preventing appropriations to sec- 
tarian institutions. 

The sentence on temperance we give in full; 

‘In temperance we sympathize with all wise and legiti- 

mate efforts to lessen and prevent the evils of intemper- 
ance and promote morality.” 
The Convention could not well say less and say any- 
thing. But we are thankful for this much. We do 
not look for anything half so radical from the Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

The platform appropriately closes with a strong com- 
mendation of President Harrison’s Administration, This, 
after all, will be the real platform and pledge upon which- 
the party will go to: the people. We could not have a 
better, a sounder embodiment of excellent principles. 
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THE GOSPEL AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 


THREE facts of great importance and significance to 
the work of foreign missions are now prominently before 
the Churches. 

The Brahmans of India are considering the wisdom of 
admitting pariahs to caste privileges; the mandarins of 
China are again instigating the circulation of the out- 
rageous placards that led to the riots in the Yang-Tse 
valley; the Moslem Government is seeking by every 
means to circumscribe the work of the missionaries both 
in teaching and preaching. Similar reports come from 
other fields—in Uganda, in West Africa, in the South 
Pacific. What does all this indicate? 

In a certain sense there can be no crisis in missions, 
They never reach a point beyond which their work be- 
comes easier. On the contrary, with every vantage 
point gained, new difficulties, new opposition will 
become apparent. In another sense each new phase 
constitutes a crisis. Such an experience is now upon the 
Church. At no time has there been sucha stirring among 
the great religions which for centuries have dominated 
Asia. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism are recognizing that in the new faith which has 
come to them from the West they are meeting a power 
that will overcome them unless they can by some means 
stop the headway they see it making among their follow- 
ers. Missionaries, too, realize that they are approaching 
what will prove an even harder fight than any before in 
their effort to establish the religion of Christ in India, 
China, and the Levant. It becomes then of paramount 
importance that every step be taken wisely. 

The people of these lands may be for missionary pur- 
poses divided into four classes. Those who recognize 
spiritual need and are dissatified with their old faiths and 
ready to accept a new one; those so closely identified 
with the ol faiths, whether by belief or self-interest that 
they are bound to uphold them; those who have little or 
no religious belief of any sort and look upon the various 
systems merely as means to the end of national and 
social well being; those who with true Oriental con- 
servatism accept the doctrines of their fathers, and look 
with dread on any invasion that threatens them. 

This last class contains the immense majority of the 
people. Toit both missionaries and hierarchies of what- 

ever name look forsupport. So far it has not been greatly 
affected by Christianity, but as oue by one converts have 
been drawn from its numbers it is becoming evident not 
only to the leaders, but to the people themselves, that the 
power of the old faiths has been already seriously under- 
mined. Itis not that these millions are yet anxiously 
waiting for the Gospel; far from it, but the number 
among them who are reaching out after the truth as it is 
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in Jesus is not only great but widely scattered. The 
wonderful sales of Scriptures, too, and the wide diffusion 
of European manners and customs, recognized as the 
outcome of Christianity, have been seeds whose fruit is 
already apparegt, so that there are few places where 
there 1s not some knowledge about, if not of, the Gospel. 

It is significant that at just this time comes the pro- 
posal for a parliament of religions in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, next year. What 
effect it may have cannot easily be told. We publish in 
this number a letter from the Rev. J. S. Chandler, of 
Madura, who speaks most favorably of it. We should 
be glad to hear from others their views on the subject. 

One thing is certain, Christianity will be on trial as 
never before. From every quarter of the world there 
will come men to see for themselves the. results of the 
religion of our missionaries, in a land where it has had 
every advantage. The reading of papers, the discus- 
sions of a few hours will be of comparatively little value 
beside the great object lesson of a Christian nation. We 
have sent out our heralds to proclaim the Gospel. Now 
those to whom they have gone will come to judge for 
themselves as to our sincerity in sending them. 

A manifestation of Christian life here will do more to 
move the masses there than all the sermons of our preach- 
ers. A conviction forced upon these representatives 
from the Eastern world that we ourselves care little for 
the truth that we preach to them may set back the cause 
of missions many years, Let us see toit that at this time 
when so much is at stake abroad we be not found want- 
ing at home. 


~ 


FAILURE OF FEDERAL UNION. 


WE are sorry, somewhat disappointed, that we are 
compelled to report this week the failure, or at least the 
delay, of the most important effort of the year, for 
Church union among our Northern Churches. We are 
very sorry that the two closely allied Reformed 
Churches, the former so-called German and Dutch Re- 
formed, have found it more difficult to agree upon a 
federal union of their two bodies, which shall yet allow 
them t» remain separate, than the two African Methodist 
Churches have found it to arrange for an organic con- 
solidation of their two denominations. 

In explaining the causes of the failure we are com- 
pelled to distinguish the two denominations by the dis- 
carded names Germarrand Dutch. The German Church, 
with its chief congregations in Pennsylvania and the 
adjacent States, has been somewhat isolated from other 
denominations, while the Dutch Church, with its center 
at New York City, has been brought into the closest 
relations with the Presbyterian and Congregational de- 
nominations. Ministers pass freely from one denomina- 
tion to another, and, as between the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch Church, have not recognized any more dif- 
ference of polity than of faith. Probably, considerably 
more than half the Dutch pastors were educated as Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists; and a good part of the 
members of the Dutch Churches are such by convenience 
rather than from principle. This has led necessarily to 
a conscious and confessed consideration of the wisdom of 
joining their smaller Church with one of the other 
Churches, either the Presbyterian or the German Re- 
formed. The fellowships and the affections would draw 
them rather toward the Presbyterians who are their 
neighbors, while their name and their Confessions would 
rather ally them with their German Reformed brethren, 
if they could only get well enough acquainted with them 
to make the courtship agreeable. There is, however, a 
considerable opposition to union with the Presbyterians, 
having its center, perhaps, in the wealthy Collegiate 
Datch Reformed Church of this city, which seems to 
have its explanation in a conservative and sentimental 
objection to having their honored Church, with its roots 
in a glorious past, swallowed up in a larger Church 
whose Standards are insular and do not go back of West- 
minster, while its own are older and are continental. 
This influence has been willing to coquet with, or even 
to form some sort of union with, the German Reformed 
Church, as something not so bad as absorption into the 
Presbyterianism of the Westminster Assembly. 

Once before, a score of years ago or more, an attempt 
was made to form a sort of federal union with the Ger- 
man Church; but it did not succeed. This time the 
omens seemed more propitious. The Dutch Church 
made the advances, and the German Church responded 
encoutagingly. Then the Datch Church last year drew 
up and approved a plan for a Federal Synod, made up of 
an equal number of delegates from the General Synods 
of the two denominations, to which should be committed 
the missionary and educational work of the two denom- 
inations; and this plan was sent down to the thirty-four 
Classes, of which a handsome majority gave in their ap- 
proval. Thus everything seemed to be in the most hope- 
ful condition, and it seemed beyond question that a de- 
veloped plan, fully adopted by the Dutch Church, would 
soon go into operation. 

The committee of six which had the matter in charge 
for the Dutch Church reported everything favorable, and 
had no doubt that it would go through with no dif- 
ficulty. They did not even know that the one dissenting 
member, Mr. Zweimer, would present a minority report. 
It was a very shrewd report, dwelling on the lack of ac- 
quaintance with their German brethren, and of enthusi- 








asm for the union, and the various doubts that have been 
presented, and urged delay. Then Dr. Van Giesen, who 
had signed the majority report, went over to the minor- 
ity, and offered a substitute motion, putting the matter 
over for one year; and after some discussion this was 
done, much to the surprise and the chagrin of Dr, De 
Baun and the other members of the committee. 

The discussion did not really bring out the objections 
which in the minds of so many of the Dutch brethren 
stand in the way of even federal union. 

With some it is a real preference for union with the 
Presbyterians, and they fear that even federal union with 
the Germans will stand in the way. 

With some the doctrinal reason is controlling. They 
do not think the German Church is sufficiently Calvin- 
istic, The German Church has only one doctrinal stand- 
ard, the Heidelberg Catechism. The Dutch Church has, 
besides this, two or three others—the Compendium, the 
Confession of Faith, and the Canons of Dort. These 
stiffen up the Heidelberg Catechism considerably; and 
those who love standards can hardly have too many of 
them, and they look with some suspicion on those who 
are slenderly endowed in this way. Connected with this 
is some feeling that there is in the German Church a 
strong party, of which Dr, Nevin was the father, which 
makes quite too much of the Sacraments, and also quite 
too much of Confirmation, receiving its young members 
rather by confirmation than on confession of their faith. 
That is, some of the Dutch brethren think there is too 
much of the Continental and Lutheran religious habit 
among their German brethren, and they do not care to 
unite with them, especially as the German churches con- 
siderably outnumber the Dutch churches in membership. 
The real point of all this is, that their sympathetic fellow- 
ship and community of habit is not so much with the 
German Reformed Church as with the Presbyterians. 

All this was enforced by the active and vigorous oppo- 
sition of the Dutch-speaking churches made up of late 
immigrants in Michigan and other Western States. 
These are the mission churches of their denomination, and 
are very pronounced in their Dutch theology. Besides, 
they are the recipients of the mission funds of the 
Church, and in case of union it might very well be 
that, inasmuch as the German Church has a great many 
poor congregations and not a large treasury, the common 
fund would not supply so generous a support for the 
Western missions. Whatever the reason these Western 
Classes are strongly opposed to union. 

As the result of these various influences the approval of 
the plan of federal union was postponed forone year. We 
hope that this does not mean final failure, altho we much 
fear it, and have little doubt that this was the wish of a 
large part of those who voted to postpone. It cannot be 
quite pleasant to the German Reformed Church to know 
that their orthodoxy and their liturgic methods are called 
in question in the Church whichis wooingthem. Fortu- 
nately it does not hold its General Synod annually, and 
as it will be two years before its next meeting, the Dutch 
Church will have time to correct any seeming discour- 
teous suspicion. Jf we fear that the Dutch General Synod 
will next year be as far from union as now, we may gain 
some alleviating comfort from remembering that it leaves 
the way clearer for union with Presbyterians, for union 
of some sort is the inevitable blessed fate of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

Now there are a great many other unions, federal or 
organic, whjch ought to be made. There is a call for 
grand eccesiastical statesmanship in this matter. When 
will the Northern and Southern Presbyterians unite? 
Already they are talking about co-ordinating some of 
their mission work. Why are not the Cumberland Pres. 
byterians asked to unite with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church? Must we wait for that ‘‘Consensus” of the 
faith of the Reformed Churches before they can finda 
basisof union? What about that union talked of between 
Congregationalists and Free Baptists? We hear of noth- 
ing done about it of late. Our African Methodist 
brethren are setting us all an excellent example. 





Editorial Wotes. 





Tuis is our.regular missionary number, and we have 
added four pages for an excellent series of letters from 
various fields. This collection of missionary information 
has not been surpassed by any we have published. In 
addition to this department we give the regular contribu- 
tions, including a fine article from President Rankin on 
the quarter centenary of Howard University and what it 
has done for the colored people. Madame Hyacinthe Loy- 
son writes on Papal Evolution, and Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 
article on gambling will be read with interest by those 
who studied our late symposium on the same subject. An 
occasional correspondent gives a vivid picture of the starv- 
ing Russians; President Charles F. Thwing describes the 
Decline of College Commencement; Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows gives a notable article on the World’s Congresses of 
1898; Prof. J. H. Hyslop contributes his second article on 
Poverty and Socialism; the Rev. James F. Riggs reports 
the proceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed 





Kate Foote, an article on Fine Arts by Agnes Farley Mil- 
lar, and our regular departments. The stories are con- 
tributed by George Hepworth, Rollo Ogden and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; the writers of oar poems are Bliss Car- 
man, Clinton Scollard, Minnie Quinn and P. McArthur. 


THERE is a great deal of dissatisfaction in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with the action of the General Con- 
ference in sending down to the annual conferences the 
proposition concerning the admission of women. ‘The 
proposition, as formulated by Dr, Hamilton and adopt- 
ed by the General Conference as its last act, 
asks the annual conferences to vote on the question 
whether the words lay delegates in the second restrict 

ive ruleshall be qualified byinserting a phrase declaring 
that they must be male. The resolution provides that if 
three-fourths of the members of the annual conferences 
shall not decide thus to change the restrictive rule it shall 
be construed to favor the admission of women. Several of 
the Methodist papers deprecate this form of submission as 
a parliamentary trick. The Christian Advocate calls upon 
the Church to repudiate it. Zion’s Herald and The North- 
ern Christian Advocate, which are in favor of the admis- 
sion of women, very much regret that the proposition was 
submitted in sucha form. We have already expressed our 
own opinion. We think that it was unwise and improper. 
The General Conference had already, by accepting a report 
of a special committee, declared that the second restrictive 
rule could not be fairly interpreted to include women. In 
its last act, therefore, the General Conference stultified 
itself. It seems to us that all that the General Conference 
actually did in adopting the Hamilton resolution was to 
place an interpretation upon the second restrictive rule 
favorable to the admission of women. The General Con- 
ference of 1888 placed a different interpretation upon that 
rule, and so, also, did the General Conference of 1892, and 
it will be equally competent for the General Conference of 
1896 to make its own interpretation. As to the propo- 
sition itself we do not believe that anything will come of 
it. It may be submitted tothe annual conferences and 
they may vote upon it. Of course they are not likely to 
vote in favor of changing the restrictive rule. It will, 
therefore, remain unchanged, and when the next General 
Conference meets it will have the same power that those 
of 1888 and 1892 had to decide whether under the constitu- 
tion women ought or ought not be admitted. 

PossIBLy the readers of our report of the meeting of the 
Southern General Assembly will not fully understand 
what was the purpose of that Assembly in its action pro- 
posing conference with the Northern Church on the sub_ 
ject of Christian work among the Negroes as well as upon 
foreign missions. Both of these propositions were adopted 
with great heartiness, but that which sought conference 
with the Northern Freedmen’s Board passed only after the 
Secretary, Mr. Phillips, had explained its purpose, which 
he stated to be to encourage the formation of a separate 
colored Presbyterian Church out of the colored churches 
which are now connected with the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian bodies. The Southern Church now 
has five presbyteries with 40 ministers and 55 churcies 
and 1,300 communicants, and the Rev. A. L. Phillips, a 
man of much ability and of a fine spirit, is appointed to 
give his entire work to this department of Christian labor. 
A committee has been appointed consisting of a number 
of the ablest men in the Southern Church, which will call 
a convention of all the Southern Presbyterian ministers to 
meet at Birmingham, Ala., to confer about organizing an 
independent Presbyterian Church. Of course such a 
Church will not be organized without the consent of the 
Negroes; but it is almost impossible that tbat consent 
should be withheld if the Negroes are earnestly urged by 
their white brethren to withdraw and, establish such a 
Church. Mr. Phillips told the Assembly that it was with 
a view to the organization of such a Church that he desires 
to interest the Northern Presbyterian Church, and that 
there had already been some considerable encouragement 
given to such a proposition. We are prophets enough for 
the occasion to be able to foretell, with a very considerable 
amount of positiveness, that no charm of charmers will be 
effective enough to persuade the Northern Church to take 
a single step toward relieving itself of its colored brethren. 
It will keep them as long as it can. 


THE Rev. George A. Stuart, M.D.. a member of the 
American Methodist Mission in China, read a paper before 
the annual meeting at Nankin in which he treated of the 
expenditure of mission money, and indicated some ways in 
which money could be saved. We notice that he did not 
think that saving could be made by reducing the salaries 
of missionaries. He said that those societies which paid 
inadequate salaries lose more than they make by the short- 
er terms of the missionaries and their feebler health. He 
called attention to one society, we suspect the China In- 
land Mission, which sends missionaries into the interior, 
compelling them to live on scarce anything besides faith. 
But we will quote what he says: 

“I know of two young ladies, alone in an interior station, who 
liveon avery poor quality of Chinese food, and not too large a 
supply of that. They are so much reduced in flesh and strength 
that the friends of a neighboring mission are alarmed about them. 
A lady sent them a few potatoes, and found ‘that these were the 
first potatoes, and almost the only foreign food, found in their 
house for over two years. It isthe opinion of the neighbors that 
they will not survive the summer unless they leave the place and 
change their manner of life. This they will not be able todo 
without aid. I know of another lady, going as fast as she can 
with a wasting difficulty, and who should be having the best of 
care and the most nourishing food, but who is in an interior town 
with barely enough to subsist upon Beef is not to be had in the 
place in which she lives, and she told one of her friends that her 
husband was trying to make her some “* beef tea out of lean pork.” 
When she dies, which will in all probability be very soon, unless 
her surroundings are changed, a certain well-known periodical 





(Dutch) Church; we have the usual Washington Letter by 
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a mysterious dispensation of Divine Providence, dying at her post 
inthe interior, far away from her friends, and surrounded only 
by those she had given her life to save.” No doubt the heads of 
that mission are sincere; but it is rather an unfortunate, and. at 
the same time a significant fact, that those in authority, and 
those who promulgate the teaching of extreme personal sac- 
rifice, nearly all have ample private incomes. I think that it 


would be well for the home Churches to know the true state of | 


affairs in regard to this question.” 

Weshould think they ought to know it. ‘This is another 
side to the stories which we hear occasionally from certain 
travelers about the luxurious way in which missionaries 
live. ‘ 


WE always read with interest the annual report of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to- the Assyrian 
Church, which is the name of the High Church organiza- 
tion which has for a few years been working among the 
Nestorians. It does not work on the most friendly terms 
with the American mission there, and indeed does not rec- 
ognize its missionaries as representing a genuine Christian 
Church. We pick out one interesting item from an ad- 
dress by a lady, Mrs. Bishop, who has traveled through 
that region, and who described a school of forty girls con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Archbishop’s mission. She 
said: 

“ The aspect and demeanor of the girls contrast most favorably 
with the aspect and demeanor not only of the girls who had not 
been so trained, but with those who had been trained in the 
American schools, where certainly the contagion of American 
manners had affected the courtesy and stately bearing which be- 
longed to the East. The Sisters, by their extreme gentleness and 
charm of manner, had produced a very different kind of con- 
tagion.” 

This must have been very interesting to Bishop Potter, of 
New York, who sat on the platform and who was tbe next 
speaker. 


Ty connection with Professor Hyslop’s paper in this num- 
ber, on “‘ Poverty and Socialism,’’ it would be well for 
readers to take a glance at the excellent book to which he 
refers. Itis ‘“‘A Picture of Pauperism,”’ by Charles Booth 
(not “ General’ Booth, of the Salvation Army). Stepney, 
London, was the scene of Mr. Booth’s investigation. After 
summing up the tables, which show, for example, that old 
age causes one-third of the poverty, and illness one-fourth, 
Mr. Booth proceeds to answer the unspoken question, 
“ Whai are you going to do about it?”’ by suggesting some 
attractive schemes, such as that for “The Endowment of 
Old Age.” The financial basis of this plan must needs rest 
on @ universal tax, and Mr. Booth calmly proposes that by 
such means his necessary £17,000,000 a year for England 
and Wales should be raised. He presses this point of en- 
dowment, not so much on account of its intrinsic merit 
as for reasons of its worth in easing the problem of 
other evils, and in the better understanding of the 
moral causes of such evils. The distinction which Pro- 
fessor Hyslop draws in his study of Socialism between the 
merely economic and the moral, we commend to the 
thoughtful consideration of all. The very reason-of-being 
of socialism is the same as that of poverty. Messrs. Booth 
and Hyslop both show that the causes are deeper than eco- 
nomic ones. They are moral, and hence the cures must 
proceed from a moral basis rather than from one wholly 
politico-economical. 


HERE we have another case at Yale College even worse 
than that at Harvard College denounced by Mr. Garrison. 
In this case life has paid the forfeit of the folly, the crim- 
inal folly, of a college society initiation. A young man by 
the name of Rustin, from Omaha, Neb., was being initiated 
into one of those ridiculous societies that have a way of 
making their candidates perform the most absurd things 
for the sake of being laughed at by the members of the 
older classes who initiate them, practices which no self- 
respecting body of society men would countenance or al- 
low. This young man was set running as hard as he could 
run, blindfolded, down one of the city streets, when he 
came at full speed against the pole of a wagon and died 
shortly after from the effect. Of course they did not 
mean to kill him; but the precautions of Jupiter himself 
are unavailable against a fool, and that is what each one 
of these young men was who was engaged in this unmanly 
sport. The society which initiated young Garrison at 
Harvard promised to stop the game; and we now hear it 
stated that we shall have no more of this nonsense at 
Yale. But itis a heavy price to pay for the reform. Per- 
haps the faculty will now discover that they have some- 
thing to do about it. 


THE coroner’s jury which has been sitting on the case of 
the Negro Lewis, who was lynched and murdered in Port 
Jervis, N. Y., two weeks ago, has brought ina most unsat- 
isfactory verdict, a verdict of a thoroughly Southern char- 
acter, to the effect that he came to his death “‘ by being 
hanged by his neck by a person or persons unknown to the 
jury.” We understand how difficult it may bein an ex- 
citement like that, and with the sort of a crowd of un- 
known persons such as were engaged immediately in this 
lynching, for the very few respectable persons that were in 
the crowd to identify the men who handled the rope, but 
we do not believeit is impossible. They were not disguised. 
They must have talked about it among their associates, 
andif the matter is properly followed up with intelligent 
detective business the murderers can be found. We earnest- 
ly hope that Governor Flower will offer an adequate reward 
for evidence which will lead to the discovery of those per- 
sons who were engaged in this crime, which has so dis- 
graced the State of New York. Weshall feel a real shame 
until justice is satisfied. 


Iris settled that on or about the 25th of June Par- 
liament. will be dissolved. Already the bill for the 
government of Ireland has been withdrawn, as was emi- 
nently proper considering that it is chiefly on Irish affairs 
that the two parties are divided; and other business is be- 








ing rushed through as rapidly as possible, nobody wishing 
to interpose any delay. The interval between the old Par- 
liament and the new is very short, and we shall soon know 
the result. While we anticipate that the Liberals will 
come into power, there is much more doubt about it than 
there was before Parnell had divided the Irish party. We 
expect that the Parnellites will lose most of their seats to 
the other faction, but the spectacle is not encouraging to 
the English champions of Home Rule in Ireland. Glad- 
stone has come, in his vigorous old age, to be a sort of 
haloed saint of politics, and all the middle class will re- 
joice to see him succeed, while it will be gall and worm- 
wood to the Tories to see the man again Premier who they 
thought could not outlive a long Parliament. At the best 
his majority cannot be very large, which portendsa shorter 
term for the coming Parliament. Should Gladstone be 
able. to carry his Irish bill through the next House of 
Commons, the House of Lords might compel him again to 
appeal to the people. His physician says he does not see 
any reason why the Grand Old Man should not live to be 
two hundred; certainly he is now showing much of the 
vigor of a youth with his speeches and his social activity. 
Americans cannot help wishing him and his cause success. 


THE two Emperors, one of Germany and the other of 
Russia, have met in a perfunctory way, and helped the 
peaceful condition of things not a bit. The Russian scv- 
ereign did not go to Berlin to return his German brother’s 
visit to St. Petersburg, but only to Kiel. He does not 
like to travel by railroad as well as does the mecurial Ger- 
man youth, and has disagreeable memories of accidents 
that way. And this was not much of a visit after all, for 
Kiel being halfway from Berlin to Copenhagen, where the 
Czar had been visiting, the latter did not have to travel 
any further than did William. Not only was the Czar 
somewhat ungracious about the meeting, which was for- 
mal enough, with the customary and required number of 
embraces, etc., but he took pains to rob it of any possible 
political significance by directing the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine to make an unsolicited visit at the same time on 
the French President at Nancy, snug against the Alsace 
frontier. The Czar would not have France imagine that 
his visit with William, just at the time when President 
Carnot was close to the German frontier, had the least 
political significance. So he sent the Grand Duke to sig- 
nalize the French protest against the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, while he himself made a call of official duty on 
his young and nervous imperial brother. This is part of 
the play of monarchs, their disagreeable play, and has no 
real significance one way or another; for both Germany 
and Russia and their rulers dislike and suspect each other 
as much as ever. 


....No one who has ever looked upon the superb face of 
Miss Marsden, the English missionary among the Siberian 
lepers, and has heard the description of her long, dan- 
gerous journeys and of her intrepid endeavors to help the 
pitiable folk, will fail to be interested in the news that she 
is about visiting this country. In a recent lecture in Ber- 
lin, Miss Marsden described the condition of things in 
Siberia. As soon as any one becomes leprous he is driven 
into the depths of the forest. Scant food is furnished by rel- 
atives and friends who leave it at a safe distance from the 
filthy huts of the lepers. To eke out this food-insufficiency 
there is only tree-bark and rotten fish. For the sake of 
warmth the huts arehalf underground. To reach them, 
a path through the undergrowth wascut for Miss Marsden 
by her thirty guides. Many ofthe lepers were found in so 
loathsome a state by reason of disease and its consequent 
vices that they had lost all semblance to humanity. Miss 
Marsden returns to Yakutsk from the United States and 
will establish a colony at Veluisk. 


.... We like the temperate good sense of an editorial in 
the Florida Christian Advocate (Southern Methodist), on 
the relation between the Negroes and the whites. It recog- 
nizes injustice and discourtesy done to the Negroes, and it 
suggests a joint convention of the two races and some con- 
cessions that should be made. The white people, it says, 
ought to manifest more kindness, courtesy, fair dealing 
and respectful attention to the Negroes; and the colored 
people ought not to allow themselves to cultivate and 
strengthen a race feeling even against law and order and 
right. They are, it says, arming themselves and carrying 
Winchester rifles on ordinary occasions, giving a menace 
and creating uneasiness and hatred. ‘“‘ We must have jus- 
tice done,”’ it says, ‘“‘or wide wasting and horrible ruin will 
come. Mobs and outrages must be discountenanced by the 
whites and the crimes which provoke them must be dis- 
countenanced by the blacks.”’ This is reasonable and wise, 
only we imagine that if Negroes are carrying rifles they are 
merely following the example set them. 


....The Catholic Standard does not quite understand 
us. It says: 

“ Unmistakably, Tak INDEPENDENT means that it wants the 

Church to have nothing and the State to have everything to do 
about education, and thinks the Faribault plan ‘a long step in 
that direction.’” 
What we mean is that we want the State to require that 
every child shall receive an adequate secular education 
either in its own schools or in such other schools as the 
parent may choose; and we further want the State to have 
nothing to do and the Church and the parents to have ev- 
erything to do with the religious education of the child. 
And we further think it is a foolish and faithless Church 
which will attempt to put on the State its own religious 
work, and that it is to the credit of the earnestness and to 
the discredit of the wisdom of the Catholic Church that in 
its determination to teach its children religion it has felt 
itself obliged to teach them everything else besides. Are 
we understood? : 


...-[t is rather a strange bill to help the Chicago Fair 
which has been prepared by the Committee as a substitute 
for that which has been before them. It is proposed that 
tem million silver souvenir half dollars be coined out of 


the uncurrent subsidiary silver coins now in the Treasury, 
to aid in defraying the expense of the Fair, and that the 
Government shall get back from the receipts its propor- 
tionate share for this its subscription. The bill also pro- 
vides for the expense of the Government’s own exhibitions, 
and for medals and diplomas. So two or three birds will 
be killed with one stone. The Fair will be aided and more 
silver got into circulation, and this silver then kept out 
of circulation by the souvenir device. The silver kings get 
all the plums. 


..-.The young women are coming forward in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, so much so that a warning has to be 
given against it. The Assembly at its late session took 
action éncouraging the formation of young people’s socie- 
ties, but did not, so one of their papers tells us, “express 
its inhibition of an undue conspicuousness of the young 
women in these societies.”” That this “undue. conspicu- 
ousness’’ needs inhibiting is evident from the fact that 
this evil has already gone so far, we are told, “‘ that young 
ladies have been acting as leaders in such meetings in the 
presence of young men.” This is pure paganism, and 
Diana and Minerva could not have acted worse in a session 
of the gods on Olympus. 


....1t was a shrewd and successful movement—that of 
the Harrison managers—in calling a caucus of his sup- 
porters on Thursday afternoon. It is very remarkable how 
closely the ballot in the Convention followed the figures 
given in the caucus for the various States. Where there 
was any considerable variation it was generally in favor 
of the President. It was, however, a perilous plan, as Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew afterward admitted. If there had not 
been reasonable assurance that the majority of the dele- 
gates were in favor of Harrison it would have proved fatal 
to his cause. Those who may resort to this plan at future 
conventions will do so with fear and trembling. 


....The seesaw of assertion and denial coming by cable 
from Rome about the action of the Vatican on the school 
question in America is getting to be wearisome ifmot uned- 
ifying; or, to use a Catholic term, disedifying. The last 
reported dispatch was published last Saturday, and came 
from the Jesuit side rehabilitated in The Civilta Cattolica, 
and gave great pleasure to Archbishop Corrigan’s cabinet; 
and was probably as true as others of the same sort, which 
have served their purpose of a day. 


....Every year daring July,in New York City, more 
than one thousand children under five years of age die of 
summer complaints alone. This year, during the heated 
term, the Floating Hospital of the St. John’s Guild will re- 
ceive in one day as many as 1,400 sick children and their 
mothers, with no discrimination as to color or creed. Al- 
most daily trips will be made by the Floating Hospital, 
with its corps of physicians and nurses. Such work de- 
serves the confidence of the public on whom it depends for 
financial support. 


....Of the twelve baseball clubs in the National League 
only four will play on Sunday, these being Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Baltimore. It would be curious to 
study out the local influences which produce this selective 
result. One of the pitchers of the Louisville Club, Mr. 
Stratton, is a Baptist, and stipulates that he shall not play 
on Sunday, and he receives, therefore, eight hundred dol- 
lars less salary. If the Chicago baseball club can keep 
Sunday we should think the. Chicago Fair might do as 
much. 


....The formation of Boys’ Clubs, Men’s Institutes and 
People’s Palaces both in England and America, which 
work has characterized the past decade as never before, 
has been the outcome of earnest desire to replace evil with 
good. As Mr. Elsing well writes: 

““When Orpheus passed by the cave of the siren he took his lyre 


» and made such wondrous melody that sailors, enraptured by the 


music, spurned the seductive strains that were wafted from this 
dangerous cave. The fable has its application.” 


.... Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, is connected by railroad 
both with Vienna and Constantinople, thanks to Baron 
Hirsch, but hitherto the Porte has stood in the way of the 


construction of another railroad to the —— of Salonika. 
Weare very glad to hear that consent has been given for a 
road to the latter place. It helps the development of a 
country of great possibilities. 


....The Minneapolis Republican Convention marks one 
distinct advance. We do not hear that the Negro-delegates 
are any of them charged with having been bought for any 


contesting candidate. There were reports that a 
was attempted, but they proved false rumors. ese dele- 
gates were as honest and high-minded as any others, and 
their honor as unassailable. : 


....There was little real oratory in the Convention until 
the nominating speeches were made. Senator Wolcott’s 


for Blaine, and Mr. Depew’s for Harrison were fine i- 
mens. The efforts of the temporary and permanent jir- 
men were not equal to those of 1888. 


....The President proves to be a splendid political 
prophet. He believed all along that he would be nominated 


on the first ballot, and he said some days before the Con- 
vention met that ‘ individual disappointments” would not 
be allowed to control the Convention. 


....Chauncey M. Depew will be missed in the European 


salons this summer. He has decided to remain at home, 
and we presume will devote his vacation to politics. He 
succeeds well in that avocation, and we wonder if he will 
not devote himself to it. 

....Harrison and Reid are both natives of Ohio, and 


grodaates of Miami University in the days before it went 
nto its collapse, from which it awaked a few years ago. 


...-Friday was a bad day for the bosses. It is seldom, 


indeed, that such skillful ones as Quay, Platt, Foraker and 
Clarkson are so suddenly and completely overwhelmed. 


.... If Mrs. Blaine wanted to go into politics she ought 
to have taken a lesson or two from Mrs. 2 





....McKinley’s turn will come four years hence. 1892 is 
just a quadrennium too soon. ° 
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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
HOW IT DID ITS WORK. 


‘Tne tenth Republican National Convention was called 
to order in the great Exposition building at Minneapolis, 
Tuesday afternoon, June 7th, by J. S. Clarkson, Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. According to the 
usual custom the opening exercise was a prayer, offered by 
the Rev. William Bush, Chancellor of the University of 
Dakota. Then came the reading of the call of the Conven- 
tion, and Mr. Clarkson, on behalf of the National Commit- 
tee, presented J. Sloat Fassett, of New York, as temporary 
chairman. There being no other nomination, he was 
elected without an opposing vote, and took his seat amid 


much applause from the delegates, the Blaine men rising | 


in a body. It was the first move in the game by which the 
anti-Harrison men hoped to win, if not in the election of 
Mr. Blaine, at least inthe defeat of the President. For 
nearly a week the forces on both sides had been gathering. 
Matthew Quay, Thomas C. Platt, J. S. Clarkson and J. B. 
Foraker, four of the most astute political. leaders in the 
country, had laid their plans well. As delegation after 
delegation came in men were interviewed, and there was 
the usual caucusing. 

Chauncey M. Depew and Consul-General John C. New 
led the Harrison men. Both sides claimed the victory; but 
the opposition was the most blatant, and not a few felt 
that they might after all succeed. They had also gained a 
point in securing the chairman. Mr. Blaine’s resignation 
on Saturday did him harm. Many of his most ardent 
supporters fell off or were cool in their words of praise, and 
it was realized on every hand that he had committed a 
fatal blunder. Already the air was full of. other names. 
McKinley, Sherman, Allison, Alger, Lincoln, Reed were 
the most prominent; but the Ohio Governor led the list 
from the beginning, and had he been any less true a man 
than he was, might have polled a heavy vote. As it was, 
from first to last, without a sign of wavering, he stood by 
President Harrison, utterly refusing even to allow his 
name to be used. 

Mr. Fassett’s speech was a perfunctory one, without the 
snap that characterized his efforts in New York. One lit- 
tle thing indicated the doubt in his own mind and the 
minds of the leaders. In his tribute to the great leaders 
of the Republican Party he coupled the names of Harrison 
and Blaine so closely that there was no chance for the 
friends of either to indicate their choice. It was a shrewd 
move and one well appreciated by the audience, which 
cheered loudly. An incident that showed the general 
spirit of the Convention was the applause that greeted 
Mr. Fassett’s reference to ex-Speaker Reed. Mr. Reed, not 
being a delegate, was seated at the rear of the platform; 

but the cheers of the audience brought him to his feet, 
and the command of the chairman drew from him a 
speech full of wit and stalwart Republican good sense. 

Next in order were the nomination and election by ac- 
clamation of other temporary officers, and the roll call of 
the States and Territories for members of the Committees 
on Permanent Organization, Rules and Order of Business 
Credentials and Resolutions. With the gathering of these 
Committees the heavy work of the Convention com- 
menced. The Committee on Credentials is practically the 
working committee, and the Blaine men claimed init a 
majority of from three to seven out of the forty-five mem- 
bers representing the different States and Territories. The 
Harrison men, however, won the temporary chairmanship, 
electing General Cogswell, of Massachusetts. The Blaine 
men tried to replace him by some one else as permanent 
officer, but failed, and all they could do was to inaugurate 
the policy of delay by carrying an adjournment to the next 
day. This policy they kept up by absenting themselves 
from the meetings, so that General Cogswell was compel- 
led to say that he could not tell when the report would be 
presented. Another movein the same line was the secur- 
ing of a resolution in the Convention that the report of the 
Committee on Credentials must be presented and acted 
upon before the Committee on the Platform could report, 
and that the Platform must beadopted before nominations 
for President would be in order. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s session was brief and unexciting. The 
Committee on Permanent Organization reported the name 
of Governor McKinley for permanent chairman, and he 
was installed amid much enthusiasm. His choice was re- 
ceived as an indication on the part of the leaders of a de- 
sire to minimize as far as possible the hostilities between 
the opposing parties. The new chairman made one of those 
speeches that did such good service for the party in Ohio, 
as he commenced his use of the gavel made from the tim- 
ber of the house of the first white settler in Nebraska, and 
presented by a delegate from that State. The Committee 
on Rules reported in favor of those adopted by the Chicago 
Convention, and the general code of the Fifty-tirst Con- 
gress. As the audience caught the fact that this was the 
famous code of *‘ Czar” Reed, the ex-Speaker was heartily 
cheered. 

Nominations for the National Committee were then of- 
fered. There had been some thoughts that perhaps Iowa, 
whose delegation had refused to follow Mr. Clarkson out 
of the Harrison camp, might replace him on the committee. 
They did not do so, however, and the presentation of his 
name was most cordially received. Altogether the busi- 
ness on Wednesday did not take more than an hour, and 
the Convention adjourned to Thursday at 11 o’clock. 

By this time it became still more evident that the anti- 
Harrison men were pursuing a policy of delay, and this, 
combined with the fact that the number of persons present 
at the Convention was not as large as had been expected, 
served to dampen the ardor of the delegates and give a 
general air of weariness to the whole assemblage. The 
short sessions made the seats, the supply of which was not 
very large, somewhat of a drug on the speculative market. 
Men naturally demurred at paying $3 to $5 for a seat which 








would only be occupied for an hour, and the result was a 
scattered house and a corresponding lack of enthusiasm. 
Senator Hiscock, Mr. Depew and John C. New were con- 
fident that Mr. Harrison would win, and there was very 
little sympathy manifested for any one of the numerous 
dark horses. In the State delegations the rival merits of 
the leaders were discussed. Michigan stood by Alger, tho 
with no great enthusiasm. Ohio wavered about McKinley, 


,and Sherman, Reed and Lincoln seemed to have no 


organized band of supporters. The contest in the New 
York delegation was bitter, and Matthew Quay found in 
Chris. Magee a forceful antagonist. All looked at the 


- Committee on Credentials, which the Blaine men seemed 


to rule,and which was evidently being put off as much 
as possible. Harrison men freely said that if a report 
was not.rendered on Thursday they would force the issue; 


but even then there was Foraker, Chairman of the Com- [ 


mittee on Platform, with still more possibilities of ob- 
struction, and they kept their peace. 


THE THIRD DAY. 
Thursday’s morning session was even less eventful and 


interesting than that on Wednesday, the delegates having 
| been in session only a few minutes when, on learning that 
| the Committee on Credentials was not yet ready to report, 


a recess was taken to eight o’clock in the evening on mo- 
tion of General Sewell, of New Jersey, a strong Harrison 
man. Other events, however, proved of absorbing interest, 
and by a masterstroke the Harrison men gained a control 
of the Convention which was not lost at any moment. 
Chauncey Depew and other Harrison leaders, resolved to 
test in an informal way tbe claims of the opposition, and 
accordingly, immediately after the morning session, a pri- 
vate call was issued for Harrison men to meet at Market 


Hall. Mr. Depew presided, and Chris. Magee was made 


Secretary. _A count being made, it was found that there 


| were 463 delegates present, all of whom, it was said, were 


pledged to support President Harrison for the nomina- 


_tion. In addition to these, 48 others were reported as favor- 


able to the President, but unable on various ac- 
counts to be present. - This made the whole num- 
ber in favor of Harrison 511, or 59 more than a 
majority of the Convention. This result, when known, 
created a profound sensation. The Harrison men were 
jubilant. Their opponents put on a brave face, and .en- 
deavored in every way to discredit the count’ Some of the 
leaders, as Matt. Quay, declared that they knew all about 
the plan, which had been kept a profound secret, and had 
sent in Blaine men to spy out the meeting. Such state- 
ments, however, met with little favor, and the opinion was 
general that the end was already in sight. One effect was 
to put Mr. Blaine completely out of the fight. Altho his 
supporters nominally stood by him, it was conceded that 
their support would last no longer than the first ballot, 
but would then be given to some one of the other candi- 
dates, McKinley still being the favorite. On every hand the 
meeting was characterized as a bold and successful stroke. 

The contest was fairly opened in the evening. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials had finished their work, and ona 
vote of 26 to 23 presented a majority and minority report. 
General Cogswell, in behalf of the majority, said that the 
Committee had heard parties in twenty-four contested 
cases, sustaining the National Committee in 23 votes and 
reversing its decision in 17 votes. The minority report was 
presented by Mr. Wallace, of New York, and indorsed the 
National Committee. The change in the complexion of 
the Committee had been occasioned by the conversion of 
three of the Blaine men, and the net gain to Mr. Harrison 
was 12 votes. The discussion was earnest, and it was evi- 
dent that the fight had commenced. After taking action 
on the points where the two reports agreed, the question 
as to the others came up, Alabama furnishing the first test 
vote. A motion made to substitute the minority for the 
majority report was lost by a vote of 423 to 463, and the 
majority report on Alabama was adopted by 476 to 365. 
The Committee on Platform then reported through Mr. 
Foraker. We regret that lack of space prevents our print- 
ing either the platform or the nominating speeches. 


THE FOURTH DAY. 


The morning session of the closing day of the Convention 
opened at half-past eleven with prayer by the Rev. Way- 
land Hoyt, D.D. After the presentation of some names 
for the National Committee, which had been omitted the 
day before, the report of the Committee on Credentials 
came up for consideration. The vote of the preceding 
evening had showed the strength of the Harrison party, 
and Mr. Quay, speaking on behalf of the friends of the mi- 
nority report, announced that no further opposition to the 
majority report, would be made, and that it might be 
adopted by a viva voce vote. This was done amid loud 
applause. The next thing was what all had been looking 
forward to—the nominations. But here the Michigan dele- 
gation interposed a request to be allowed to retire for con- 
sultation, as it was understood that it had reference to the 
withdrawal of General Alger’s name. It was granted and 
some unimportant business was transacted. 

The Michigan men returned to their places, atd all was 
ready for the roll call of States and Territories for the nom- 
ination of candidates for the Presidency. 

THE NOMINATIONS. 

Alabama, Arkansas and California were passed with no 
response. When Colorado was called Senator Wolcott 
arose and nominated Mr. Blaine. It was not generally 
known that he had been selected for this duty, and it was 
only as his purpose became evident from his speech that 
applause was started. There was no stint then, however, 
and the great hall resounded with the campaign cry of 
‘Blaine. Blaine, Blaine!’’ initiated in the galleries. It was 
a strong address. 

As soon as the applausc attending the first nomination 
had subsided the calling of the roll was resumed. No re- 
sponse followed until Indiana was called, when the vener- 
able R. W. Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy, arose and 


For a few minutes the hall was a scene of the wildest en- 
thusiasm. As it subsided the roll call went on with no re- 
sponse till Minnesota was reached. As Michigan was 
named a single voice called out, “‘ What’s the matter with 
Alger?” but-beyond a few cheers and some laughter there 
was no indication that there ever had been an Alger boom. 

The Minnesota delegation was well represented by W. 
H. Eustis, who spoke most eloquently of the past record of 
the party, praised its great leaders and seconded the nom- 
ination of Mr. Blaine. This was followed by one of the 
most marked demonstrations of the whole Convention. 
Mrs. Carson Lake, of New York, who was in the rear of the 
platform with Mr. and Mrs. C. Emory Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, together with a few other ladies, rose and waved 
small silk flags, Mrs. Carson leading with a white parasol. 
It had a magical effect. Mr. Reed, of Maine, sprang to his 
feet, others followed, and soon all over the hall umbrellas 
of every hue and description, some plain, some inscribed 
with James G. Blaine, together with handkerchiefs and 
flags of every size, were enthusiastically waved, and the 
air was filled with cheers.. For nearly half an hour there 
was no possibility of restoring order, but at last arms, legs 
and voices grew somewhat weary, and the regular busi- 
ness went on. : 

The next State to answer to the call was New York, and 
Chauncey Depew stepped to the front of the platform to 
second the nomination of Mr. Harrison. The country has 
learned what to expect from Mr. Depew, and at this su- 
preme moment it was not disappointed. Cheers greeted 
him as he commenced, and when he closed with the words, 
“$n the name of the purest of representatives, in the name 
of the simplicity of a typical American home, I second 
the nomination of Benjamin Harrison,” the great build- 
ing fairly shook with the applause. 

After Mr. Depew’s speech the clerk was about to call 
North Carolina, when Warner Miller sprang to his feet, 
and in an earnest address seconded the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine. :Then Mr. H. P. Cheatham, representing, as he 
said, the Republican party of North Carolina and eight 
million Negroes in the United States, rose to second the 
nomination of the ‘‘ grand soldier, and one of the wisest 
statesmen that ever adorned the annals of American his- 
tory, the Hon. Benjamin Harrison.” When Ohio was 
reached there was applause and cries for Foraker, who, 
however, refused to respond. The next State represented 
upon the platform was Tennessee, and G. B. Boyd seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine. Then several States passed 
until Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, spoke in stirring and 
eloquent words for Mr. Harrison. Stephen W. Downey, of 
Wyoming, closed the list of addresses by a speech for Mr. 
Blaine. 

THE VOTE. 


On motion of General Sewell, of New Jersey, after a 
short informal recess and the decision as to the right of 
Alaska and Oklahoma to vote, the roll call commenced. 
The great building, seating not less than 11.000 people, was 
crowded, and the excitement was intense. The first marked 
advance in the Harrison vote was when Illinois was reached 
and gave him thirty-four votes instead of twenty-eight, as 
had been indicated in the caucus on the day before. The 
Pennsylvania delegation had, shortly before the ballot, 
retired from the hall for consultation. Now they re- 
turned, but there was nothing manifest on the faces of the 
leaders to indicate the result. By the time Massachusetts 
was reached Harrison was twenty-nine votes ahead of the 
record of the evening before. In Michigan he lost only one 
vote, the balance going almost solidly over to McKinley. 
New Hampshire gave one vote for Lincoln and one for 
Reed, this being the first appearance on the poll of these 
two dark horses. New York announced twenty-seven for 
Harrison, thirty-five for Blaine and ten for McKinley. 

Ohio furnished the dramatic scene of the afternoon. Ex- 
Governor Foraker demanded an open poll, which was at 
once proceeded with. As name after name was called 
and the answer came “ William McKinley, Jr.,” there was 
wild applause on the floor and in the galleries. Only two 
men voted for Mr. Harrison. One of them, Mr. Nevin, 
who was acting as Governor McKinley’s alternate, stated 
that his own choice was the chairman himself, but that 
he voted for Mr. Harrison in response to his instructions. 
In vain Mr. McKinley sought to challenge the correctness 
of the vote, and a final decision left it forty-five for Mc- 
Kinley and one for Harrison. The enthusiasm at this time 
knew no bounds, and the Harrison men felt that the crisis 
had come. For a few moments it seemed as if the Convention 
might be carried off its feet. Then came the Pennsylvania 
delegation, who put an end to the doubt by casting for 
Mr. Harrison nineteen out of their sixty-four votes, a 
larger number than even the most sanguine supporters of 
the President had counted upon, Mr. Quay’s demand for 
a poll proving a damage rather than a help to the anti- 
Harrison Party. 

From that time on the complete success of Mr. Harrison 
was only a matter of footing up the totals. When Texas 
was called, the President had polled 439 votes, within 14 
votes of the majority; and as the chairman quietly and 
slowly announced “Texas casts 22 votes for Harrison,” 
the whole Convention arose in enthusiastic applause, and 
for several minutes it was pandemonium all over the hall. 
At this point Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of New York, was 
asked to take the chair, and Governor McKinley at last 
succeeded in moving that “the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison for the Presidency of the United State be made 
by acclamation.”” Objection, however, was made at once. 
Several of the States whose delegations had not been polled 
desired to be put on re€ord, and the roll call was com- 
pleted. The tally showed continued gains for Mr. Harri- 
son, the final result showing the vote as follows: of the 
9041, delegates present, 453 being necessary to a choice, 
Harrison received the votes of 535 1-6; Blaine 182 1-44; McKin- 
ley, 182; T. B. Reed, 4; Lincoln, 1. Governor McKinley, 
who had resumed the chair immediately, put the question: 
“Shall the nomination be unanimous?” and it was an- 





nominated General Harrison. : 


swered by shouts which were taken up by the crowds out- 
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side the building. After a session of six hours the Con- 
vention adjourned until eight o’clock in the evening. 

The order ‘of business in the evening was the presenta- 
tion of nomination for Vice President. No name was 
presented until New York was called, when Senator Ed- 
mund O’Connor, of Binghamton, rose and nominated 
Whitelaw Reid of New York. General Horace Porter 
seconded the nominat on in an eloquent speech, which was 
well received. [Applause.] Then delegate General Settle, 
of Tennessee, presented the nomination of Thomas B, Reed, 
of Maine. This nomination was seconded by a Kansas 
delegate, and also by Mr. Louthan, of Virginia. The 
Maine delegation then asked that no action be taken until 
they had received anthority from Mr. Reed. permitting his 
name to go before the Convention, one delegate saying 
that he was certain the honor would be declined. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Louthan, on behalf of those who had put the ex- 
Speaker in nomination, withdrew Mr. Reed’s name. Iowa 
and West Virginia simultaneously moved that Mr. Reid be 
nominated by acclamation, which was done with tumultu- 
ous cheering. The roll of States was next called for the 
nomination of a committee in notifying the candidates, 
and Governor McKinley was made chairman. Aft>r some 
other business the Convention adjourned sine die. 

While the delegates were putting themselves on record 
at Minneapolis, President Harrison was sitting in his 
office at Washington, chatting quietly and calmly with 
different members of the Cabinet. The telegraph office 
had been closed during the forenoon to everybody except 
officials of the Executive Mansion; but when the voting 
commenced, Mr. Halford, the President’s private secretary, 
directed the room to be open to the newspaper men and 
others who had gathered to await the result. Each vote as 
it was made was recorded by the operator at the White 
House, and the message was taken immediately to the 
President; and when the official vote of Texas settled the 
nomination beyond question, everybody crowded into the 
Cabinet room and showered their congratulations upon the 
President. He received them cordially, in his usual quiet 
and composed way, but took no pains to conceal his grati- 
fication. One of the members of the Cabinet suggested 
that a few words be said by the President to the newspaper 
men. Mr. Harrison hesitated a few moments, and then 
made one of those inimitable addresses which have done so 
much to draw the people to him. We quote from it: 

“T can only say, with reference to this event that has brought 
you here, that the first thought that fills my mind is one of grat- 
itude and thanks to the great multitude of friends who have in 
this way and divers other ways expressed approval of very con- 
scientious, tho possibly now and then mistaken, attempts to 
serve the country upon Republican lines. I claim no other credit 
than that ef having attempted, without sparing myself as to 
labor, to discharge these public duties conscientiously. I cannot 
expect my Democratic friends to think I have been on right lines 
always; 4..d yet it has been very gratifying to me to know that 
many things have secured the approval of my political opponents. 
I have been filled with the thought that this country was coming 
to an epoch when the flag and the thing that it symbolizes will 
be upon a still higher plane than now, and when #@ur influence 
among the powers of the earth will be enlarged wisely and yet 
energetically. ; 

“T have a sincere love for all our people. I exclude no section. 
I take into my affection and respect all the States and all our 
people. In entering upon this campaign I shall do so withuut 
malice toward any one. I think I have sometimes been suspected 
of being very little of a politician from the fact that I have 
never drawn, inside my party, personal lines. I have tried to 
treat every one with that respect to which his station entitled 
him, and I have never in any case suggested, much less demand- 
ed, personal loyalty from anybody. I have asked of all public 
officers a faithful performance of their duty. I have felt great 
regret that I was unable to find a suitable place for every deserv- 
ing friend; but 1 have insisted that I did not disparage those I 
could not appoint to place. AsI have had light and strength I 
have tried te discharge my duties for the public good. 

The details of the vote were as follows: 


- Harrison. Blaine. McKinley. Reed. Lincoln. 


























b 0 7 0 0 
15 0 1 0 0 
8 9 1 0 0 
0 8 0 0 0 
4 0 e 0 0 
4 1 1 0 0 
8 0 0 0 0 
26 0 0 0 0 
0 6 0 0 0 
ow 14 0 0 0 
30 0 0 0 0 
20 5 1 0 0 
ui 0 9 0 0 
2 2 1 0 0 
8 & 0 0 0 
0 12 0 0 0 
4 0 2 0 0 
18 1 it 0 0 
7 2 19 0 0 
8 9 1 0 0 
1344 4% 0 0 0 
B 4 2 0 0 
5 1 0 0 0 
15 0 0 0 0 
0 6 0 0 0 
4 2 0 i 1 
18 2 0 0 0 
27 35 10 0 0 
1T% Ps 1 0 0 
2 4 0 0 0 
1 0 5 0 0 
1 0 7 0 0 
19 3 2 0 0 
5 1 1 1 0 
1B 3 2 0 0 
8 0 0 0 0 
17 4 8 0 0 
2 é 0 2 0 
8 0 0 0 0 
9 13 2 0 0 
1 8 1 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 
2 «.2 3 0 0 
sd 2 0 0 0 
Arizona, 1 i 0 0 0 
Dist. of Columbia.... 0 2 0 0 0 
New Mexico......... 6 0 0 0 0 
Okla! 2 0 0 O° 0 
2 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 
1 1 0 9. ix 
Total....... 53516 18216 Iw 4 Ei 


Kentucky, 1 absent. 
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BY THE REV. JAMES F. RIGGS. 


On Monday morning a very lively discussion arose on & 
fine point of parliamentary usage, namely, whether a 
question or document once referred to a standing commit- 
tee could be discussed by the Synod prior to the presenta- 
tion of a regular report by said committee. It was decided 
that mere debate of the question at issue was out of order; 
but that Synod may call for the reading of any document 
in the hands of any committee. ; 

The Standing Committee on the State of Religion pre- 
sented a report through the chairman, the Rev. E. T. Cor- 
win, D.D,, indicating a fairly encouraging degree of spirit- 
ual prosperity. The regular forms of church life are 
observed, and in many places the current of religious life 
is running full and strong. New churches have been 
organized; the prayer-meetings are well attended: the 
classical ‘and synodical missionaries are doing effective 
work in various sections, and many particular signs of 
useful labor may be noted. One Particular Synod reports 
the addition of 249 families to our register. And altho in 
some instances there has been an apparent falling off in 
contributions to our own denominational work, yet on the 
whole the gifts for benevolent work show a cheerful and 
hopeful advance. The Synod of Chicago shows a gain of 
ten churches. 

The total gain in the whole of our Church is twenty 
churches and ten ministers. The net increase in contribu- 
tions is about $7,000. A steady augmentation of our re- 
sources is demanded by the constant advance of our work, 
which opens up before us to an unlimited extent. The Re- 
formed Church to-day gives ten times as much as it did 
thirty-five years ago: but the work has grown beyond all 
comparison. We have about 107,000 pupils in our Sunday- 
schools, ard note a gratifying progress in that section of 
our work. P 

It is to be feared, however, that we are losing ground in 
one particular, uamely, in the decadence of family worship. 
In this connection two resolutions were presented and 
adopted: : 

I. That General Synod urges upon all our ministers and 
churcbes the importance of domestic piety, and calls at- 
tention to the reasons for this, with the mischief which 
results from neglect. 

If. That pastors he requested to preach on this subject. 

The Committee of the Disabled Ministers’ Fund made a 
report explaining the nature of their work, and stating 
that the contributions of this year exceeded those of last 
year by $3,476. This was maivly due, however, to the fact 
that one large legacy had comein. The Synod was asked 
to set the mark at $15,000 per annum. The committee de- 
plored the fact that this cause is not a popular one, tho it 
is hard to tell why it should not be. Three hundred and 
twenty churches give nothing to this fund, and there is not 
yet such a sense of obligation cherished as the nature of the 
case demands. Only three churches in the denomination 
give over hundred dollars each; and eighty-five churches 
contribute less than five dollars each. The amount re- 
ceived is not enough, for Christian people should bear in 
mind the small salaries and the sweet devotion of those 
who serve the Church. It is simply impossible for them to 
make any adequate provision for old age. The Church 
loves a faithful ministry, and the question is pertinent: 
Ought not some of this love to be coined into dollars? The 
committee proposed a series of resolutions pressing the 
matter upon the attention of pastors and churches. 

The Rev. Mr. Hulst urged the thought that the old 
minister who receives aid from this source should not be 
looked upon as a beggar, but as one who receives what is 
right and due. During the discussion of these resolutions, 
one member of the Synod used the term “ sponging” in 
reference to aid so received, but promptly took back the 
offensive word when admonished by the President. 

On Monday evening there was a popular meeting in be- 
half of our foreign missions. Dr. Burrell, of New York, 
presided and introduced the speakers with genial good 
humor. He asked them to be brief, remarking that some 
persons think so highly of eternity 9s to forget the lapse of 
time. 

The first speaker discussed the problem of mission 
schools, and mentioned the case of a student in Japan 
who said: “ Teacher, we don't want to read American his- 
tory any more, we want to read about how balloons are 
made.”’ 

Many interesting facts.were brought out during the 
evening, and curious incidents related. In one church 
where a collection had been taken up for missions, one 
thousand nine hundred pennies were found in the baskets. 

Attention was called to the density of population in 
India. The average is 254 persons to the square mile, and 
this state of things, while itrenders access to the people 
easy, yet vastly increases the burden of work to be sus- 
tained. 

Dr. Steele was absolutely alone in Borneo for nine years. 
He only saw the face of a white man once a year, when one 
ship touched at theisland. To hold such a post under such 
circumstances is heroism of the highest type. On the 
other hand, Dr. Verbeck, of Japan, was for many years an 
unofficial member of the Imperial Cabinet, so highly did 
the Japanese themselves esteem his practical wisdom. 

The Rev. John W. Conklin, the acting Secretary of our 
Foreign Board, alluded to the debt, and the efforts now 
made to pay itoff. He said that he was so tired of ‘‘debt”’ 
that now he said ‘‘ trespasses,” instead of the other word 
in the Lord’s Prayer! Yet the problem must be met. When 
our great, grand, silent man (General Grant), went round 
the world he did not stand before mean men; and now they 
propose to spend $350,000 in erécting a mon t to his 








memory. .To-day, our great,.grand, silent man (Dr. Cobb), 


‘is going round the world,and he does not stand before 


mean men, for he is visiting our missionaries. How could 
we better crown his journey and complete his joy than by 
paying this debt? Let it bea tribute to the time and to 
the man. 

Tuesday morning the Synod took up the specified order 
of theday, the report of the Standing Committee on For- 
eign Missions. The Rev. Peter H. Milliken, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman, read the report and presented the resolu- 
tions. We have four organized missions, namely, the 
Arcot on in India; the Amoy Mission in China; the 
North Japan Mission, and the South Japan Mission. The 
detailed reports from these were summarized, and it was 
shown that we bave very much to cheer and strevgthen us. 
Not only are individual souls rescned from degradation 
and vice, but whole towns, districts and nations are lifted 
out of the mire and set about with their faces toward the 
light. 

One important practical question considered by the com- 
mittee. was the legal status of the Seminary in the Arcot 
field. Is thisseminary under the control of the Board, or 
is it directly and solely responsible to the General Synod, 
as the seminaries at New Brunswick and Holland? The 
matter came up in the Arcot field as a test case, when the 
Board “ directed’’ the payment of the missionary professor 
out of acertain fund which was available. Appeal was 
taken from this requirement, simp!y as a test case. There 
was no doubt about the final use to be made of the money, 
but the point is, shall the Seminary obey the Board or the 
Synod? The committee advised that (1) the Board be re- 
lieved from any responsibility in regard to that institu- 
tion, and (2) that the seminary be considered as holding 
exactly the same relation to the Synod, held by the two 
seminaries in the United States; and (3) that the endow- 
ment be admivistered in the same way as the other funds. 

There are fifty-seven students in the Arcot Seminary. 

The report emphasized also the splendid ‘moral opportu- 
nity of our times, and urged renewed devotion along the 
line of our Savior’s last command. The resolutions which 
were adopted recommended: That a Missionary Conference 
for the whole Church be held in the autumn, the time and 
place to be designated by the secretaries; that the first 
Sabbath in November be appointed as a day of special 
prayer for our mission work, and the week following to be 
set apart as a self-denial week for special gifts to this cause: 
that Synod set as a mark for our aim in contributions to 
this cause the sum of $120,000; that the Board be author- 
ized to enter into correspondence with the Arabian mis- 
sion. looking toward the adoption of that mission as one 
of those regularly placed under the care of our Board. A 
resolution calling for regular statistical reports of contri- 
butions of the young people’s societies was tabled. 

These resolutions were warmly supported by the Rev. J. 
W. Conklin, the actimg secretary. He said that allowance 
must be made for the time factor in our work abroad. 
How many years does it take to make a minister? The ex- 
traordinary suceess of some outside efforts should be traced, 
in part, to the regular work done by the thorough, conser- 
vative missionaries of established missions. Tbus, the 
Salvation Army and the China Inland Mission reap in part 
from our sowing. Do we not look for Christ too much in 
Nazareth and Bethany, and too little in Tindilanam and 
Sioke? The question is not, Do you know Moses and 
Joshua? but, Do you know Carey and Scudder and Han- 
nington? There is real progress. We have raised the 
average of our annual contributions during nine years, 
$29,000. In Japan three of the most prominent institutions 
of learning have been put under the care of native presi- 
dents. We are.greatly encouraged, yet we view this very 
encouragement as an injunction to press forward the more 
earnestly. 

The afternoon of Tuesday was taken up with the eleccion 
of a successor to Dr. De Witt. The department is known 
asthe professorship of Hellenistic Greek and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis. On Saturday the nominating ballot had 
been cast, and the Synod now proceeded to the election. 
The Rev. James F. Riggs, of Bayonne, N. J., was elected 
on the sixth ballot, the constitution requiring a full three- 
quarters of all the ballots cast (not two-thirds as stated in 
some papers). The professor-elect was duly notified by 
committee the same evening, and formally presented to the 
Synod on the afternoon of Wednesday, when he signified 
his acceptance of the office, to take effect earl) in Septem- 
ber. 

Wednesday morning the order of the day was the Report 
of the Committee on Domestic Missions. James F. Riggs, 
the Chairman, read the report and presented the resolu- 
tions. The main facts dwelt upon in the report were those 
connected with the wonderful expansion of our work in the 
West. The old lines of activity have been maintained and 
new enterprises begun. In the East eight new churches 
have been organized, and in the West eleven. The erection 
of church buildings and progressin the direction of self- 
support may be taken as tokens of a strong vitality in three 
new branches of our vine. 

We also rejoice in the noble co operation of the Woman’s 
Executive Committee and of all those who have stood 
behind that committee. The erection of suitable dweil- 
ings for our devoted ministers appeals to’common sense, 
and we are determined to press forward this work. In 
view of the dangers arising from the ignorance and vice in 
our great cities and the corresponding need of earnest work 
resolutions were adopted recommending the plan of special 
gifts for the accomplishment of particular work under- 
taken, as the erection of parsonages; that careful consid- 
eration be given to the problem of city evangelization and 
methods of mission work; that the Boards of our Church 
which have missionary intelligence to disseminate, and 
which meet the deficiency in expense of the publication of 
the Mission Field have full control of its management; 
that every application for the support of missionary pas- 

tors and for aid in building churches and parsonages, is, in 
all cases, to be approved and forwarded by the Classis to 
which the church belongs; and the recommendations of 
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partment for them from the Board must be determined 
by the ballot of the Classis, that the sum of $80,000 be 
named as within the capacity of our Church, and as needed 
to meet the demands of this work; that in the judgment 
of this Synod, the.Reformed Church in America could not 
more wisely or appropriately celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the New World than oy 
making a decided and permanent advance in the work of 
Domestic Missions. It was also decided to unite with the 
foreign work in an autumn conference, special day of 
prayer and a self-denial week. 

The grand debate of the later portion of this meeting of 
Synod was brought out by the report of the Committee on 
the proposed Federal Union with the German Reformed 
Church. Dr. De Baun presented a very long and elaborate 
report, the substance of which was an appeal to the deci- 
sion already rendered by the classes. The scheme proposed 
was adopted by a large majority of those classes that voted, 
and the argument was obvious that now nothing was 
wanting but a formal declarative resolution of Synod set- 
ting forth that fact. This report of Dr. De Baun was 
signed by five members of the committee. A minority 
report, however, was submitted by one member, the Rev. 
J. F. Zwemer, who opposed any immediate action on the 
general ground that the Church was not ready for such a 
union as that proposed. He argued that we should insist 
on a substantial wnanimity before taking so important a 
step. In the debate which followed many speakers sus- 
tained the position of Mr. Zwemer, among them the Rev. 


_H. E. Dosker, of Holland, Mich.; the Rev. A. J. Sebring, of 


Saugerties, N. Y., who claimed that a large number felt 
that in view of the differences in usage and tradition it 
would be difficult to attain working harmony. 

When it became evident that the drift of sentiment in 
the Synod was favorable to the minority report, and hence 
unfavorable to the Federal Union, Dr. Van Giesen offered 
a resolution as a substitute for that report, laying over 
the decisive action till next year. This substitute was 
adopted by a vote of 78 to 48. 

The speech of Dr. De Baun, in summing up the case for 
the committee, was greatly admired by all who heard him. 
It was a masterly effort. 

Tne Synod was invited to visit the West once more as 
in 1884, and adefinite invitation was presented from Hol- 
land, Mich.; but it was thought best for reasons of busi- 
ness convenience to meet in the same place where the ses- 
sions have been held for several years. Accordingly the 
Synod adjourned to meet in Asbury Park on the first 
Wednesday in June, 1893. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


. It is reported from Rome that the Pope has written a 
letter to Archbishop Corrigan in reply to one from him re- 
questing a disavowal of Archbishop Ireland’s School plan, 
and saying that the Pope has sent a letter to the bishops of 
the province of New York reapproving the Faribault and 
Stillwater scheme. 





....At the Commencement of the General Seminary 
(Protestant Episcopal) last week a difficulty arose between 
the trustees and the associate alumni as to the reappoint- 
ment of the Professor of Revealed Religion. This chair 
was founded by the alumni and they claim control of it. 
The trustees, on the other hand, regard such control as a 
usurpation of their rights. There is no doubt concerning 
Professor Cady’s ability nor of the satisfaction which he 
has given to all. The question is solely one of jurisdic- 
tion. 


..A roll of members has recently come to light of a 
Class of Christian Endeavor, formed February 28th, 1876, 
by the Rev. S. C. Leonard, now of Orange, N. J. There 
are forty-one names on the roll. What was known asa 
“Text service” was introduced, and proved very helpful. 
The roll of members which has recently been found was 
made out when the society was formed, and the name was 
chosen, and inscribed on the title-page, at the same time. 
The society continued in vigorous existence for several 
years. 


..The London Wesleyan Council has decided in favor 
of a cautious and moderate extension of the ministerial 
term in special cases, and to apply to Parliament for per- 
mission to modify the law to that effect. The Meth- 
odist Times deprecates the pressing of the question at this 
moment in view of the possibility of provincial jealousy, as 
if it-were inthe interest of London, As a matter of fact 
the movement originated in the North of England, and 
both Liverpool and Manchester had voted in favor of a 


change before any expression of opinion was given in Lon- 
don. 


..The question of Fast Day in Massachusetts has taken 
the form of a message from Governor Russell, submitting 
for consideration a memorial suggesting a change of the 
day now observed as Fast Day, and the observing of Good 
Friday as a Church fast day independent of State authori- 
ty; the general holiday recognized by the State to be 
changed to some other day in the spring. The memorial 
is signed by the presidents of Williams, Amherst, Smith 
and Wellesley Colleges, President Eliot, of Harvard, and 
Professor Smyth, of Andover Seminary, concurring in 
part. Among the signers were a number of leading Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, Baptists, Methodists and 
Episcopalians. 


.... The representative character of the Free Church Con- 
vention which is to convene in Manchester next Novem- 
ber, is affirmed in the list of leaders of British Noncon- 
formity, who will be the principal orators. Each of the 
seven denominations, of which the Congress will be made 
up will furnish at least one speaker. A clever thought has 
been to beg the Moderator of the Presbyterian Synod, the 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, the President of 


_ the Baptist Union, and the presidents of the four Metho- 
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the Free Church Congress, With the exception of Ireland, 


the different nationalities will be fully represented. The 
want of solidarity between Englishmen and Irishman is 
even more regrettable in religion than it is in polities, Only 
by continual meeting and as continual rubbing off the 
rough edges can a mutual understanding come about. The 
list of subjects which the Congress will discuss is an attrac- 
tive one, embracing such topics as ‘‘The Work of Free 
Churches in Town and Country,” “‘The Church, its Minis- 
try, its Sacraments and its Fellowship,” ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Free Churches on the National Life.” Altho no reso- 
lutions appear on the program and the conduct of the As- 
sembly lies entirely with its members, there is one ques- 
tion which must suggest itself to every broad-minded dele- 
gate. That question is Inter-Fraternal Union, and it has 
been suggested that this Congress might be the forerun- 
ner of such a Federated Free Church, in which dcnomina- 
tional distinctions should disappear. 


.-The annual meeting of the International Missionary 
Union commenced at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 8th. 
The first session was remarkably interesting” more than 
sixty missionaries speaking briefly of their experiences in 
their fields. The special topic of the next afternoon was 
governments and missions, particularly appropriate in the 
present crises in Turkey,China and the Pacific. Papers were 
read from Dr. Albert Long, of Robert College, and an ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, in which systemat- 
ic repressive measures, recently set in operation by the 
Turks, were attributed ‘mainly to the intrignes of Rus- 
sians, Dr. S.L. Baldwin, of New York, spoke most favor- 
ably concerning the recent anti-Chinese legislation at 
Washington. Both subjects were referred to a committee 
to formulate appropriate resolutions. On the presentation 
of an address from the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, an organization now embracing forty- 
two nations in its membership, the Union, by a 
unanimous rising vote, heartily indorsed the 
petition praying for a suppression of the liquor traffic and 
the opium trade. The next day there was a special meet- 
ing in the Tabernacle, addressed by the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, of Chicago, chairman of the Committee on Reli- 
gious Congresses of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
His special topic was parliamentary religions, which he 
said would be a school of comparative theology, bringing 
together for the first time representatives of the great reli- 
gions, showing how many important truths were held by 
them in conimon, and affording a view of the effects of the 
religions on the different conditions of llfe. In the morn- 
ing session a resolution, expressing hearty approval of 
these Congresses, was introduced by the Rev. J. E. Robin- 
son, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, but after 
a vigorous discussion, it was voted down by a large major- 
ity, chiefly on the ground that the very discussion of these 
religions in the Parliament would be showing them too 
much favor, putting them almost on a par with Christian- 
ity and providing pulpits for their teachers. 














Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 26TH. 
MESSIAH’S REIGN.—Ps. 72: 1-19. 


NoTEs.—The Book of Psalms is made up of five divisions, 
or minor psalters, which were collected at different times 
for temple use. This is the last of the psalms of the sec- 
ond book, as indicated by the benediction with which it 
ends, vss. 18,19. The date of it is quite unknown, as we 
have no information when the separate books were com- 
piled. The title put. over the psalm, ‘‘Of Solomon,” is of 
no more authority than its indication of the guess of some 
comparatively late editor who prefixed it. Solomon can 
hardly have written such a psalm in fulsome adulation of 
himself; so we may immediately discard the title as with- 
out authority. Solomon could not have written it in honor 
of his wicked son, Rehoboam, nor David have written it in 
honor of Solomon. It is probably much,later in origin, and 
is to be understood either as having in view some kind, 
foreign king like Cyrus, or Darius, or Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who was a great friend of the Jews; or else of an ideal 
Jewish king after the return from Captivity, and especially 
the anticipated Messiah. We get the best result by refer- 
ring it to Christ. Notice in this psalm how the clauses of 
the verses are in parallel couples. This is the special mark 
of Hebrew poetry.—— ‘‘ Dominion from sea to sea.”— 
From the Mediterranean to the Red Sea; as we say “from 
the Atlantic to’ the Pacific.” “ From the River unto 
the ends of the earth,” or, ‘‘of the land.” ‘‘ The River” is 
the Euphrates; ‘‘the ends of the earth” may be the end of 
Palestine, but more likely the end of the inhabited world. 
“* They that dwell in the wilderness.”—As the Midian- 
ites and people of Arabia. “* Sheba.’’—In South Arabia. 
; ‘* Seba.” —Opposite Sheba, north of Egypt. 
“Corn on the top of the mountans.”—The highlands were 
better to raise wheat.———‘‘ Shake like Lebanon.”’—Like 
its forests. “AU nations shall call him happy.” —This 
was not fulfilled inany Jewish king except Christ. 

Instruction.—This psalm is very simple in its thought. 
It prays for glory and success to a beloved King, through 
whom is expected protection for the afflicted people. The 
author prays for his long and peaceful reign, and that he 
may rule over all peoples and receive abundance of wealth, 
and that all his power may be used for the protection of his 
subjects. The Lord’s people seem to be represented as suf- 
fering and much needing his interposition and righteous 
judgment. The parallelism of the verses identifies the 
‘“‘poor,’’ or the “ needy,’’ with “‘ thy people,’’ as in verse 2: 

‘* He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment.” 

We learn, then, that the protection of the poor and 
afflicted is the chief end of government. It is not.the rich, 
nor even the comfortable middle class that most needs the 
advantages of geod government, but the poor. The rich 
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the poor always. It should be so that those who cannot for 
themselves go to the law for righting their wrongs should 
find some persons appointed to see to it that justice is done 
them without expense. 

We ought to pray for our rulers. Their character and 
their righteous administration are of infinite importance 
to the people. We should be careful of the honor of the 
people and see to it that we do not speak disrespectfully of 
them. This duty is especially important as we enter on a 
political campaign. 

Righteous government means great prosperity. Bad 
government means oppression and that means public ruin. 
The two worst governed and most oppressed nations with 
which we have to do are Russia and Turkey; and observe 
how it is their government which makes the people poor 
and unhappy, and often reduces the land to barrenness and 
desert and famine. Our Government is a fairly just one, 
and it gives us prosperity. 

Rulers that rule well will be held in perpetual honor. 
Observe what glory always attaches to the’ names of wise 
rulers like King Alfred or George Washington. 

The one influence which more than any other has brought 
prosperity and peace to the world is that of our King and 
Messiah, Jesus Christ. His teachings were justice and 
mercy and love. It is through a pure Christianity that 
enlightenment has come to the world. It is where Chris- 
tianity has prevailed in its purest form, and men have 
best learned to obey its teaching that there has come to be 
the greatest happiness in the world and the greatest 
righteousness in government. 

Christianity cares for the common people. Christianity 
teaches that all men are equal, and so it favors popular 
government. That makes the poor equal to the rich. We 
may say that the doctrine of popular rights is the gift of 
Jesus Christ to man. 

There is no glory which the earth can give equal to that 
which it gives to our Messiah. Every tongue praises, or 
shall praise him. He is the real King of the world. His 
name shall be exalted in all generations. If this psalm is 
in any degree a prophecy it is fulfilled only in him. 














Ministerial Register. 
BASCOM, C. E., Potsdam, Pinan to Lima, N. Y. 


BOYLE, ACKLAND L., Mahopac Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
CLones. E. D., Orange, N. J., accepts call to Franklin Falls, 


CONRAD, K. N., Quincy, IIL., resigns. 


CRANDALL, L. _ D.D., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Memorial 
ch., Chicago, I Ti. 


COVERT, J. E., Whiteland, accepts call to Smithland, Il. 


EARLE, C. & Nicetown, Penn., accepts call to Harvard St. ch., 
Boston, M ass. 


FOSTER, ALBERT, Albany, N. Y., accepts call to Roseville, N. J. 
BEINGS, ww. oe Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Omaha, 
eb. 


HIDDEN, J. C., D.D., Eufaula, Ala., called to Richmond, Va. 


ines. Curtis W., ord. June 7th, Lansdowne ch., Philadelphia, 
enn. 


MARSH, JEREMIAH W., Shiloh, N. J., died June 7th, aged 83. 
MORRISON, WM., Flushing, called to Carmel, N. Y. 
SHEPHARD, Gro., East Marion, accepts call to Benton, N. Y. 
UPHAM, A. G., Montreal, Canada, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 
WALRATH, A. J., Troy, accepts call to Penn Yan,N. Y. 
WELLS, W. D., Lyndon, accepts call to Kendall, Wis. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALGER, F. G., Streator, IL, resigns, called to Oneida, Il. 
AVERS, Groraiz S., ord. June ist, Berkeley Temple, Boston 
ass. 


BARNEY, Lewis W. inst. May 3ist, Greeneville, Conn. 
BICKFORD, EpeGar H., Compton, called to San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
vem %~ tains WESLEY A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Erwin, 


es - * aah DAN F., inst. June Ist, Park ch., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
BUSLER, Samvozgt P., Jackson, O., resigns. 
CAMERON, CHARLES, inst. May 22d, Royal Oak, Mich. 
CHANDLER, FReEpErRIcK D., Eastford, Conn., resigns. 
CROSBY, Samuzt B., Greencastle, Ind., called to Loomis, Neb. 
CUMINGS, Jonn M., Dunlap, Ia., withdraws resignation. 


DEWHURST, F. E. ~ Cautiat), Burlington, Vt., called to Plymouth 
ch., Indianapolis 


DICKINSON, SAMUEL W., inst. June 5th, Atlantic ch., St. Paul, 
inn. 


GREELEY, CLAaREnceE, Mt. Carmel, Conn., resigns. 

JENKINS, WIiIL.1AM M., Elk River, Minn., resigns. 

JENKYN, R. W.., inst. June 1st, Rockland, Me. 

JOHNSON, Orkin H., Eastmanville, accepts call to Freeport, 
Mich. 

LATHROP, WI1Li1AM G., inst. June 2d, Monroe, Conn. 

Lone. * enece K., called to the permanent pastorate at Otsego, 

MORSE, Ep@ak L., Durand, Wis., accepts call to Immanuel Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

RE LOME, AARON S., Eagle River, accepts call to Windsor, 


“am FREDERICK W., Jeffersonville, Vt., called to Leadville , 
‘ol. 


PEFFERS, Aaron B., West Hawley, called to Douglas, Mass. 

POWELL, Grecory J., Supt. A. H. M. S. for the Black Hills and 
Northern Wyoming, accepts call to Hillside Ch., Omaha, Neb. 

SMITH, Avsert D., Bedford, N. H., resigns. 

SELDEN, Josreps H., inst. May 27th, First ch., Elgin, Il. 

SEWALL, Joun L., inst. June 3d, Central Ch., St. Lonis, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRYAN, W.8., Plumer, inst. June 12th, Cincinnati, 0. 

CROMACK, J. C., Deckerstown, N. J. 

GARDNER, HEnry, Fostoria, O., accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

GATES, Wrn7THrop, Newark, N. J , called to Eddington, Penn. 

GARLAND, WayYLAnp U., Milewurk, called to Hilldale, Penn. 


M@S&WAN, W. L., Wilmington, Del., called to Webster Groves, 
nn. 


SCHENCK, H. R.., inst. May 26th, Falling Spring, Penn. 

SWAN, C. W., inst. May 25th, Homesworth and Hanover, 0. 

WARD, W. W.., Princeton, Ind., resigns. 

heihe ~ eae OLIVER, inst. recently, Ninth ch., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


WILSON, Joun, Creston, called to Cong. ch., New London, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lipey.! n. Ly R., Univ., Putnam, Conn., accepts call to Water- 


WAKER. 6. K., Luth., Gem, accepts call to Woodside and 





can get the advantages of the law for themselves, but not 


rome Susimat W., Prot. Epis., New York, N. Y., died June 
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Missions. 
LETTERS FROM THE WIDE FIELD. 


Slavery in South Africa. 








HINDUISM TO BE REPRESENTED AT OHIOAGO. 


PLACARDS IN CHINA. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF JRECEIPTS. 





Tue Rev. HUGH GOLDIE, @ld Calabar, 
Tus Rev. H. D. GOODENOUGH, Groutville, Natal, 
Tue REV.-C. S. SANDERS, Aintab, Turkey, 
Tue Rev. J, F. CLARK, Samakov, Bulgaria, 
Tue Rev. J. HEINRICHS, Ongole India, 
THE Rev. E. B. STILES, Biimpore, India. 
THE Rev. J, 8. CHANDLER, Madura, India. 
Tue Rev. E. B. MOGILVARY, Chieng Mai, Siam, 
Tue Rev. W. M. BAIRD, Fasan, Korea, 
Tue Rev. 8. F. WOODIN, Fuhchau, China. 
Tue Rev. I, T. HEADLAN D, Peking, China. 
Tue Rev. JOHN KOSS, Moukden Manchuria. 
Tue Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan. 
Tue Rev. A. D. HAIL, Osuka, Japan. 
GEORGE B. NORTON, D.D., Tokio. Japan 
Taz Rev,J. H. LAWRIE, Aneityum,New Hebrides 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTs. 























May. Financial Year to May 3ist. 
1892. f 1891. 1892. 1891. 
American B’rd; $53,710 52) $39,820 76/$511,697 99/$529,402 21—9 mos. 
Amer. Baptist 
Miss. Union.; 18,175 65) 14,724 39) 34,627 67| 36,431 04—2 mos. 
Meth. Epis....| 31,450 08) 70,660 26; 615,762 67 580 65—7 mos. 
M. E.,South..) 8,202 17,390 35) 28,749 76) 25,171 00—2 mos. 
Presb. (North); 15,150 SD SE whet tos bate sedbidiale Kak —1 mo. 
2a (South)| 12,387 51; 11,895 08) 21,189 71) 22,464 89—2 mos. 
~ Cumb. 716 15 PUES csscotestiooe see. tatt —1 mo. 
Ref. (Dutch)..| 7,020 85) 4,243 95)...........|........... —1 mo. 
Prot. Epise’p’l| 23,878 71) 21,165 29) 162,256 16) 146,529 43—9 mos. 
Luther’n Gen’! 
ynod ....... 1,631 31 595 88) 6,525 04) 2,815 88—2 mos. 
Dunkards..... 543 38) 193 56 1,514 39) 606 59 
Disciples. ..... 4,334 87; 2,898 42) 36,828 70| 23,930 35 
Universalists . 941 40) 839 00' 6,299.79 7,549 39—8 mos. 








OuR missionary letters this week are introduced bya 
short poem by Mrs. Caroline L. Goodenough, from whom 
our readers have heard in previous numbers. Her husband 
also gives usa letter on slavery in Natal; and the Rev. 
Hugh Goldie of the United Presbyterian Mission on the 
gold coast, gives an account of a converted king. from 
Turkey the Rey C.S. Sanders sends us some incidents of 
mission work, and the Rev. J. F. Clark tells of growth in 
Bulgaria. The Rev. J. S. Chandler writes about Hinduism 
and the Parliament of Religions, and the Rev. J. Heinrichs 
telis of the famine in India. The festivals of the Santals and 
the Laos are described by the Rev. E. B. Stiles, and the Rev. 
E. B. McGilvary; the Rev. W. M. Baird of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Korea,writes of the opening of Fusan. Anti-for- 
eign Chinese placards are described by the Rev. S.F. Woodin 
of Fuhchau; Professor Headland of Pekin tells about. the 
distribution of books to the graduates of the great Chinese 
University; and we have also a letter from the Rev. John 
Ross of the United Presbyterian Mission in Manchuria. 
The Rev. J. L.. Dearing, gives indications from Japan; 
the Rev. A. D. Hail tells of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian work in that Empire, and George B. Norton, D.D., 
summarizes recent missionary statistics; the Rev. J. H. 
Lawrie tells the story of a New Hebrides convert, and the 
Rev. C. B. Hyde, D.D., writes of mission work in Micro- 
nesia. 


AFRICA. 
THE WILD LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 








BY MRS, CAROLINE LEONARD GOODENOUGH. 





WHERE’ER I look, beside the path or kraal, 
I see thee lift thy head with crimson dyes, 
And in my heart the fancy doth arise 
That in thee from the ground to us doth call 
Some fellow-creature’s lifeblood that did fall 
Unheeded in that spot. His helpless cries 
In this, thy blood-red flower still testifies. 
Yet well I know, poor Africa! if all 
The crimes thy continent doth daily see 
Should rise in blood-red flowers that there would be 
Naught els» but red, from Capetown to the Nile; 
One murderous tell-tale red, from shore to shore. 
Say, Christian hearts, can you look on and smile? 
tretch out your hands, and heal her open sore. 
Woodsburg, Natal. 


The kings of Tarshish and the Isles shall bring presents ; 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.—Ps. 72: 10. 


A CONVERTED KING. 





BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 


King Eyo, of Creek Town, died last month; he was a re- 
markable man. In his early manhood, in the time of’ the 
King, who, tho he never came forward to profess Christiani- 
ty, welcomed the mission into thecountry, heassumed this 
profession, and for upward of thirty years has consistently 
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maintained it. The position he thus took separated him 
from his fellow-chiefs, who took every opportunity of 
showing their enmity to him and the Gospel; but amid all 
obloquy and harassment he stood firm. By the death of 
his predecessor in the headship of the town, the time came 
when the way was open for him to fill this position; but he 
was in no haste to claim it. Three other chiefs took power 
to themselves to keep him out, lest he should ‘‘sell the 
country to the white men”; but matters got into such a 
state of disorder that the whole community besought him 
to become king. He did so with reluctance, knowing the 
opposition he would meet with in endeavoring to free the 
administration of town matters from heathenish rites; and 
in assuming the power he laid two stipulations before the 
chiefs—‘* That he should govern, and the people submit to 
be governed by the will of God as made known in the Bible, 
and that the whole community should submit to him undi- 
videdly.’’ These conditions were accepted after discussion, 
written out in the language of the country and English, 
andsigned. The king-making took place in the church, and 
the British Consul,who was present, crowned him. Prayer 
was then made on behalf of King and people; he exhorted 
the people to aid him in doing good, and, lastly, he hoped 
that the divine blessing might rest on the mission, and 
that those who still clung to heathenism might be won to 
Christ. 

The covenant thus entered into was very imperfectly 
kept by the heathen party, and throughout he found the 
opposition he anticipated in his efforts to benefit the coun- 
try, especially at the beginving of his reign. By his con- 
sistent Christianity his influence for good was felt by the 
neighboring tribes, and the work of the mission advanced. 
In the Creek Town congregation, of which he was a mem- 
ber, he took a lively interest, and was ever ready to aid in 
any scheme for its benefit. He was elected to office in the 
eldership, and for a time acted as superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, while his wife taught a class in it. When 
advancing years made me feel three services on Sabbath 
somewhat burdensome, I asked him to take the charge of 
the morning meeting; and when need was he occasionally 
occupied the pulpit with much acceptance and efficiency. 

When Britain assumed the protectorate of the territory 
of the oil rivers, that is, the chief seat of the palm-oil trade, 
he entered heartily into every plan proposed for its benefit, 
and often expressed a wish that he might see slavery abol- 
ished in Calabar. 

The disease of which he died was paralysis; and as it in- 
creased, the power of thought and speech lessened; so that 
on my last visit to him all communication with the present 
world was cut off. The spiritual world might the while 
be opening to him, and the Savior meeting him in the 
coming glory. His death was publicly announced this 
week by the firing of cannon, the hoisting of flags half- 
mast, and a great assembly of mourners from all the sur- 
rounding country. In by-past times the death of a chief 
was concealed as long as possible, in order to secure victims 
for the human sacrifices. Now all this has passed away, 
and the town is as quiet asif no such event had occurred. 

O1d Calabar, West Africa, April 12th, 1892. 


He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives.—Luke 4: 18. 


SLAVERY IN NATAL. 





BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


They don’t call it by that name. The English horror of 
slavery and the slave trade are well known; but something 
very akin to slavery exists in an English colony, not 
secretly, but under the sanction and with the help of the 
law. 

An old custom, called ukulobola, existed among the na- 
tives when they came under English rule. It consisted in 
the passing of a present, usually cattle, to the father of a 
girl by the son-in-law. This has been declared by law an 
essential part of a native marriage. No girl may get mar- 
ried without her father’s consent, and altho the law says 
he may not withhold his consent unreasonably, yet the 
failure to produce before the marriage the eleven head of 
cattle which the law allows, absolutely bars a girl from 
marriage to the one of her choice. The working of this cus- 
tom is illustrated by an incident which lately happened. 

A girl, of perhaps eighteen years, who had learned to read 
in one of our schools, was told by her father to go and 
marry a man who already had a wife. She refused, and on 
being pressed, ran away and came to our Inanda Seminary. 
A policeman was sent by the magistrate, and she was 
brought back and sent to ber father, who was warned not 
to force her into a marriage. No sooner had they got her 
home than the people of her kraal again pressed her to 
marry, and again she ran away and came to Inanda. 
Again she was taken by a policeman and sent back to her 
father, who received the same warning as before. But the 
father was owing his brother some cattle, and the brother 
was pressing him for his pay. The marriage of hisdaughter 
seemed the most feasible way to secure the needed cattle. 
So when the girl for the second time was sent back home 
by the magistrate’s order, it is no wonder that they began 
to press her, saying: ‘‘What shall we do with you? We 
want our cattle.”” And this was kept up day after day. 
Finally the father chose three men and told his daughter 
she must marry one of them, and altho she apparently 
consented, they did not trust her, and the father and his 
brother forcibly tore off her clothing and dragged her along 
the ground and put her into the hut of the man her father 
wished her to marry, the father saying: ‘‘ Here she is, do 
with her what youlike.” The matter was reported to the 
magistrate and the parties brought up for trial. The girl 

‘told a straightforward story which was confirmed by those 
who heard her cries and by the. mark where her father had 
bit her, The men in effect admitted everything. The 
father was fined £5, his brother £8, and the would-be hus- 
band was let off without punishment. Then came the 








question of what should he done with the girl. The magis- 
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trate refused even to consult the girl and appointed.as her 
guardian, her father’s brother, the very man who was 
pressing the father for his cattle. It is perhaps little won- 
der, under the circumstances, that the girl felt.that it was 
useless to contend any longer, and the very next day she 
yielded and went to the man she had thrice refused. 

I have no doubt that this story finds its counterpartin a 
large number of the marriages among the heathen girls, 
with perhaps not so much actual violence. It is not so 
among our Christian natives. 

Girls of America, as you think of your own bright, free 
lot, does the Master show you no duty which you owe to 
these dark African sisters? 

Groutville, April 19th, 1892. 





The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor.—Luke 4: 18. 


TURKEY. 
THE CHANGED CROSS. 


BY: THE REV. C. 8. SANDERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





MoRE than two years ago a missionary of this station 
went one winter day with the preacher of Eybez, a village 
between Antioch and Marash, to a little hamlet about four 
miles from that place. It was too cold to stay outdoors, 
and as none of the men were at home, they gathered two or 
three women together in one of the houses and began to 
talk with them. In Turkey conversation under such cir- 
cumstances leads very easily to the subject of discipline 
and trial. Finally, one listener pointed to another in the 
background, and said: ‘“‘ Talk with this woman; she needs 
it.”? Her face was one of the very few we see from which 
life and hope seem to have entirely fled. At first she would 
hardly speak, but little by little her story was drawn out, 
revealing a depth of wo and wretchedness which taxed to 
the utmost the sympathy of the two speakers, and made 
them feel as tho all the trouble they had ever known was 
nothing. Two or three hours were spent in telling her of 
our Lord’s use of sorrow and suffering. She seemed espe- 
cially interested in ‘‘ The Changed Cross,” the substance of 
which was repeated to her and adapted so she could under- 
stand it. At the end of the conversation, her eyes showed 
that hope was awakening. 

Two years later the same persons met her again. After 
a very cordial welcome, she began to repeat the story of 
‘‘The Changed Cross.” Her radiant face and expressions 
of faith proved that she had learned to bear all her trials 
with patience, and that they were changing her from glory 
to glory into the wondrous image of the Lord. 

Such incidents are the crowning happiness of missionary 
life. 

Some time ago one of our brethren in this region was 
talking with some Moslems about a ziyaret, or shrine, near 
by. These ziyarets are_usually the graves of famous sheiks, 
and Moslems visit the more famous of them in considerable 
numbers. The Moslems were telling how the flesh of this 
sheik was still warm, altho he had been dead four hundred 
years, and the blood would flow if the handkerchief in his 
wound (he died in battle) was withdrawn. The Christian 
told them to open the grave and prove it, and he would be- 
come a Moslem at once. They brought picks, opened the 
grave, and, of course, found nothing whatever. This 
ziyaret has lost its reputation entirely, and others in the 
vicinity have suffered. 

The superstitious among the Moslems of this vicinity be- 
lieve that a Jew’s head thrown ,into running water will 
produce rain. The early spring was rather dry. I have 
come across two cases, one this year and one in a previous 
year, where a fresh grave in the Jewish burial place was 
opened, the head severed, and thrown into running water— 
in each case, the water supply of a city, and thrown in 
above the city. This year copious rain followed, which the 
perpetrators of the outrage, of course, ascribed to their own 
efforts. Such outrages would doubtless be punished, could 
the perpetrators be found. Where, however, a large part 
of the population sympathize with the criminal, the diffi- 
culty of detection is very apparent. 

In my January letter, appearing in the issue of March 
17th, I noted a reform movement among the Armenians of 
this place. The evangelical preaching continues, but at 
greater intervals than before; sol am afraid that in the 
end it will lose its motive power and become a thing of the 
past. Still, the very fact that such a movement has taken 
place shows that the leaven is working. 

Severek, May 3d, 1892. 


Arise, O God, judge-the earth; for thow shalt inherit all 
nations.—Ps. 82: 8. 
‘ BULGARIA. 
SIGNS OF GROWTH. 


BY THE REV J. F. CLARKE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








ANNUAL meeting is always a red-letter day to scattered 
missionaries. Such was the twenty-first gathering of the 
workers in European Turkey. Only Dr. Riggs and three 
mothers and their children were lacking of all the mission 
circle now in this country. The former, after sixty years’ 
labor with only one visit to America, is still doing valuable 
work in connection with the press for the Bulgarian peo- 
ple he loves so well. To meet in such a gathering, talk over 
matters of interest and of anxiety pertaining to Christ’s 
kingdom, to join in the gatherings for prayer and praise, is 
a help to many for months of coming work. 

1. This meeting has shown that there is growth in the 
mission work in Bulgaria: 117 members were received to 
the churches in 1891, making the number at the close of the 
year 940; congregations are increasing in number and new 
centers are being formed. In some places the:spirit. of self- 
sacrifice and benevolence is decidedly developing; a for- 
ward step of importance has. been taken by the: Sofia 





Church in assuming all the responsibility of jnviting 4 
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pastor from America, while, at the same time, they and 
other churches interested, pledge annual aid to the family 
of their late pastor; the Bible workers are doing a quiet 
but very successful work in many places; the press is scat- 
tering truth, 3,569 copies of the Scriptures, 3,440 religious 
books and tracts, 3,272 paid copies of the two Zornitzas, 
1,300 of Home Friend, 600 of Child’s Leader and 1,500 of a 
temperance paper (or 6,831 copies of the Scripture, religious 
books and tracts and 6,672 paid copies of papers.) A sub- 
scriber to the Weekly Zornitza reports that he read a re- 
cent issue to twenty persons, and another that sixty per- 
sons read the paper which came to their village. A soda 
dealer'subscribed for eighty copies of a temperance paper 
to circulate to help his business. 

We have long felt that an evangelical work should be 
commenced in Seres. God has now raised up an efficient 
Greek worker who, after thirteen years of peculiar experi- 
ence in different places, has recently lifted the banner of 
the Cross in his own city, at first at his own charges, but of 
late through aid sent him by the Rev. Mr. Sampson, of the 
South Presbyterian Mission. The earnest, self-denying 
spirit of this brother and his wife and his hearty sympathy 
with the Bulgarian workers and work—so different from 
that of many evangelical-Greeks—give much promise of 
success. 

Albania now has a preacher from her own sons, Mr. 
Gerasim D. Kyrias, educated in the Mission Institute in 
Samokov, who is doing far-reaching foundation work. He 
is probably the first to proclaim Christ to that nation in 
their own tongue, tho it dates back to the time of Abraham 
and had bishops in the third century. Last Octobe Mr. 
Kyrias’s sister opened a school for girls which now numbers 
twenty-seven, probably the first girls’ school Albanians 
ever had, and they now have only two schools for boys, one 
of which is under the Jesuits. Miss Kyrias’s hands are full 
of work outside of her school, also in visiting the many 
homes which are open to her where her influence is limited 
only by her strength. Mohammedan and Christian Alba- 
nians are alike earnest to secure education for their chil- 
dren, and surely will succeed tho Greek ecclesiastics oppose 
and the Turkish Government oppress them. 

2. There is increased opposition. Ecclesiastical influences 
are increasingly opposing the progress of the Gospel. For 
years Preacher Stephanoff was supported in Bansko by the 
Exarch to preach against and oppose evangelical efforts; 
but he has run himself out both with his hearers and 
patron, his conduct disgusting both parties. His efforts 
benefited the friends in that they sought to give no reason 
for his evil speaking. A newpaper, The News, is published 
by the same authorities, copies freely distributed, and the 
priests required to subscribe for it, and to oppose the tak- 
ing of Protestant papers. Through these same influences 
a missionary was recently severely beaten and others have 
hada like honor. The Bulgarian Government does not 
indorse such measures, but not a few in official position 
Sympathize and in some way aid them. 

8. This meeting has shown a confidence that our Divine 
leader is calling upon its members to go forward, amid not 
afew discouragements When the small amount of means 
which the Prudential Committee could guarantee was 
urged by some asa reason not to plan for greater expendi- 
tures it was said: ‘‘Let us put all our needs before the 

Board and the churches, and let the responsibility rest 
with them. God granted us unexpected aid last year, can 
he not again?”’? So to the $23,000 given by the Prudential 
Committee to the mission as a limit beyond which they 
could not pledge aid in the regular estimates was added 
$8,707.12 more in the contingent list, which we may expect 
to recieve if the income of the Board will allow of it. All 
of these sums seemed needful if the work is to be pressed. 
For years the number of workers has scarcely increased. 

Now good men are available, shall they not be employed? 

4. The power of prayer in this work seemed to be promi- 

nent in the meeting. We were grateful to those who have 
aided in securing funds the past year, and for the measure 
of success in the work. Our God is able exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all that wecan askorthink. We wish to wait 
on him and that urgent prayer for Bulgaria shall go up to 

God from many churches. 

“Samakov, April 10th, 1892. ° 


Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you.—Acts 17: 23. 


INDIA. 


HINDUISM AT THE PARLIAMENT OF RELI- 
GIONS. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE project of such a parliament has received the ap- 
proval of prominent missionaries and Hindus. The latter 
say that it will furnish an occasion to show to the world 
that non-Christian religions, too, hold and teach high spir- 
itual and moral truths. It is not certain that any repre- 
sentative Hindu will attend. The one most likely to go 
from South India, is one who represents not actual Hindu- 
ism so much as ideal Hinduism—the Hinduism which he, 
under the influence of Christianity, thinks ought to be 
maintained as against Christianity. 

The Madras “‘ Hindu” paper says: 

“The religion of the Brahmins cannot throw much light on 
the practical problems of modern communities. But its interests, 
as the most ancient faith in the world and as a system full of 
negative lessons, will be immense. Tothe Hindus themselves the 
gain will be greater than to other religionists. They will see the 
great contrast in vitality and power of self-preservation between 
their religion and the other religions like Christianity and even 
Buddhism.”’ 

Here is an admission that Hinduism will show its pres- 
ent weakness, and that its representatives will have more 
to learn from, than to teach other religionists by meeting 
with them to confer on the subject of their several re- 
ligions. 








compared with Christianity in vitality and power of self- 

preservation. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson opposes the Parliament because, as 

he says, ‘‘ Christianity is intolerant of any other faith, and 

must be.” But surely if there is a modicum of truth in 

any other faith, Christianity need not be intolerant of that 

truth. One of the most intelligent and prominent 

Brahmans of Madura, said to me: ‘‘ None of us believe 

in the gods worshiped by the people, viz., Brahma, 

Vishnu and Siva. We worship the one God who is above 

all.” Now many believe and teach that God is supreme, 

and they worship him. Their knowledge of him without 

Christ is certainly defective, and their thoughts of him may 

be entirely misleading, But so far as their thoughts are 

turned to him, so far are they looking toward the light, 

and Christianity should not be intolerant of the idea, 

lodged in their minds, of one true God. 

Are there not many Christians whose ideas of God are 

most defective? Yet they would not on that account be 

excluded from the Parliament. % 

When reading the Bible through with a learned Tamil 
scholar, he frequently used to remark: “ That is just what 
our sacred books teach.”” And when conversing with a 
Brabmin official he once said to me: ‘‘ Our Vedas contain 
the same moral teaching as your Bible.’”’ And is it not 
true that our Heavenly Father, in giving to all men a moral 
sense and a conscience, has implanted within them a 
knowledge of moral truth that underlies all religion ? 

The virtues of honesty, patience, self-sacrifice, etc., are 

known to us, not because weare Christians, and to others, 

not because they are Hindus, or Buddhists, or Moham- 
medans, but because we and they are men, created in the 
image of God. 

While, therefore, Christianity differs from other reli- 
gions rather in having Him who is the life, and who gives 
to us newness of life, than in its possession of moral truth, 
should it be intolerant of the moral truth that other re- 
ligions hold in common with itself? Should it not rather 
welcome them to a conference wherein this may be shown, 
and then teach them, as the Madras paper suggests, the 
great contrast between itself and them in “ vitality and 
power of self-preservation”’ ? 

Those who undertake to present the most important 
truths of Hinduism (and all others are excluded by the in- 
vitation to the Parliament) do not exhibit {‘ the detestable 
and pestiferous doctrines” that Dr. Johnson fears, but find 
as much as they can that will command the respect of in- 
telligent men. 

Let them then study their own faiths and bring out all 
that bears the semblance of truth, and place the results 
alongside of every other phase of truth, and the glorious 
distinction of Christ as the only living Savior will be made 
more than ever manifest to all the world. 

Madura, Aprii 24th, 1892. 





All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God.—Ps. 98: 3. 


FAMINE IN MADRAS. 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Until quite recently the Government of India did not 
believe that a food and water famine was actually threat- 
ening this country. The partial failure of the monsoons 
in 1889 and 1890, and the total failure of the rains last year, 
have not only caused a ‘‘famine scare,’’ but actually 
brought about a famine whichin some respects is more 
serious than the one in 1877. At that time there was suffi- 
cient water for the people and cattle in the wells, tanks and 
rivers; but now the sinking of new wells has in many in- 
stances failed to supply water even for drinking purposes. 
Large sums are being appropriated by Government to the 
poor and larger sums loaned to the farmers for the con- 
struction of wells; but a dire dread generally prevails that 
subterranean springs will remain dry unless the southwest 
monsoon, which is due in June, furnish a new supply. Gov- 
ernment officials have been ordered to remain in the plains 
and forfeit their annual vacation on the hills in order to 
grapple with the problem more efficiently. "The Governor 
of this Presidency, Lord Wenlock, is at present on a tour 
to Padili and Darsi—a part of the writer’s field, which has 
been reported as ‘‘most seriously affected.”’ The sub- 
collector of Nellore becomes special famine commissioner 
for this year. Large imports of rice and other grains are 
continually made from parts of Burma and the northern 
States; but that does not solve the problem of the water 
famine. 

The following are the numbers of laborers on the relief 

works April 5th: Madras (Presidency), 48,288; Bombay, 
2,474; Burma, 28,074; Mysore and Coorg, 13,623; Rajputana, 
33,397; Bengal, 17,027; gratuitously treated, 291. More 
have to be employed by and by, for the greatest suffering 
is yet before us in the last months, which have just begun. 
The aged, the sick, the blind and the maimed cannot be 
provided for except by famine kitchens. Such have been 
and will be started in connection with the various relief 
camps. 
Our Christians are of the poorest class, consequently 
they are the first to suffer in such times as these. The 
caste people in many instances try to keep them away from 
the relief works, and would entirely shut them out were it 
not for the fact that the contracts for these famine works 
have been given to Government engineers. Not infrequent- 
ly do the Hindus endeavor to wreak their revenge on the 
Christians, and taunt them by saying: ‘“‘ Where is now thy 
God? Let him send rain and thus remove this great calam- 
ity.” Here it becomes the duty of the missionary to step in, 
help the Christians all he can, and encourage them not to 
lose their faith in God. It was very gratifying to us to 
listen to the prayers of our workers last quarterly meeting, 
in which they expressed their confidence that God who 
saved Jacob and his family through Joseph, who sent bread 
and flesh to Elijah by the ravens, and who preserved even 





There is also the admission that Hinduism is weak as 





them in the famine of 1877, will not forsake them now but 


help them in some way or other. Brethren, is it through 
you that this help must come? We have helped them some 
already by making the preachers an extra allowance of Rs. 
2. and the teachers Rs.1. per quarter; but we cannot 
continue this or increase the amount unless extra help 
comes from America. 

Ongole, India, April 9th, 1892. 


Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. 
—Ps. 115: 4. 


SANTAL FESTIVALS. 





BY THE REV. EDWIN B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 





This is the spring season in Bengal, so far as the trees are 
concerned; and the wonder is how the trees, from such a 
dry, sun-baked soil, can put forth such a profusion of 
leaves and flowers. This is a happy season for the Santal, 
as is indicated by the monstrous rubadub a-dub-a-dub of 
their drums on these bright moonlight nights. The sal 
trees are in full bloom and furnish decoration for the hair 
of the women; but the occasion of the festival, called Saloe, 
is the blossoming of the moul trees, The peculiarity of this 
tree is that its blossom is a sort of fruit of which the San- 
tals are very fond, and which, from the large amount of 
sugar it contains, is very nutritious. It is a great blessing 
to these poverty-stricken people, and it is no wonder that 
the time of blossoming is the occasion of a festival. 

No one will pick or eat of the fruit till after the festival. 
Then they eat, and believe that in the eating they have im- 
munity from all sickness and pain, and also from attacks 
of wild beasts at the great hunt that comes in April or 
May. Thé festival isa sort of worship, and consists in a 
feast of rice and chickens, which are provided from the 
houses of those who engage in the worship. The chickens 
are killed, cooked in the rice, and then eaten by the men 
and boys; while the women and girls, who are not allowed 
to eat, sing and dance about the feasters. 

The place of holding the festival is decided by the vil- 
lagers, who determine in some way that the god resides 
under a certain tree. Here they place a block of wood for 
him tosit on, and over this seat they erect a sort of umbrella 
covered with straw; to shelter him from the sun’s rays. 
The Santals have no idea of a loving God who wishes to 
come into paternal relations with his children. Their gods 
are cruel gods, who must be appeased; otherwise there is 
no protection against sickness and wild beasts. 

Bhimpore, India, March 10th, 1892. 


But when he saw the multitudes he was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd.—Matt. 9: 36. 


SIAM. 
HOLIDAYS AMONG THE LAOS. 


BY THE REV. E. B. MCGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








For the last week Chiengmai has had the appearance of 
being thoroughly demoralized. Gambling and drinking 
have been the order of the day, while at night the streets 
have been the scene of great disorder. All this confusion is 
the expression of joy over the Chief’s recovery from a 
severe illness of a few days’ duration. It is hardly, how- 
ever, the expression of popular joy, altho the Chief is popu- 
lar; it is the Chief’s own joy, and, in the animal exuberance 
of it, he suspends some of the laws of order, giving rise 
thus to the worse elements in Lao society. 

But these days are not altogether adebauch. The great 
mass of people go their own way undemoralized. They 
like to see the free shows, but they probably stake no 
money at the tables and waste none at the distillery. The 
free shows {are held at the palace, and the eagerness with 
which they are visited reminds an old college student of 
the intent crowds that gather to witness a football game in 
New York City. A vertical awning is put up to shield the 
spectators, or rather the princes and their attendants, 
from the rays of the afternoon sun, and the people bring 
their own high stools. Some who are not so fortunate as 
to own stools climb thesides of a ruined pagoda or some 
neighboring tree. One of the popularexhibitions is the 
Lao Theater, in which some rude native drama is acted 
out by very conventional actors. As a rule the tone of 
these plays is not at all high morally; some of them are 
very coarse and broad. A kind of dancing accompanies 
these theatricals, in which not grace of motion but excess 
of bodily contortion is the end aimed at. 

The most popular of the shows, however, is the boxing. 
The interest shown in this rough sport recalls to one’s 
mind the passionate attraction scch exhibitions have in 
civilized America. Human nature is the same the world 
over and hasn’t changed at all since the days of Spartacus, 
except in those who have come under the influence of 
Jesus. But this much can be said for the Lao, that the 
roughest of their sports are never so brutal as a prize fight 
in America, and very little real physica) injury is inflicted 
in the ring. 

But there is another inducement than that of entertain- 
ment that draws the crowds; the Chief and his sons have 
been making very lavish presents among the spectators. 
Limes are cut open, and silver coins or tickets are inserted; 
these limes are cast among the people, who scramble for 
them. Sometimes there is only a small coin worth about 
five cents, sometimes a much larger one worth some thirty- 
five cents; but it is the tickets that count. They may call 
for ten rupees, for one hundred, or for a horse or an ele- 

phant. Rarely, however, is an elephant really given. It is 
redeemed in cash; so that the fortunate holder of au ele- 
phant ticket isn’t embarrassed with an elephant on his 
hands. Instch redemption, however, a great deal of fraud 
is practiced by the officials in charge, who keep a large pro- 
portion of the redemption money allowed by the Chief, and 
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give the ticket-holder a ridiculously low ransom in some 
cases. This week the Chief’s whole kingdom was given 
away and redeemed for about $350, and the heir apparent 
gave himself away and bought himself back for about $120. 

Generally during such protracted holidays all the for- 
eigners are invited some evening to dine with the Chief. 
Unfortunately this time the invitation came for Sunday, 
and the missionaries could not accept. The dinner is sup- 
posed to be in accordance with foreign manners; knives 
and forks are used; but it is sometimes very amusing to 
see the awkward attempt of some high noble to manipulate 
these difficult tools. The banquet or, rather, the feast is 
sumptuous; but one is not always sure that one’s bread or 
butter or cake will not be deftly transferred to one’s neigh- 
bor’s plate while one is engaged in conversation. Table 
manners are the finishing touch of civilization, and cannot 
be acquired all at once. 

Very soon we shall have the New Year holiday, which 
comes some time in April. It is inaugurated with the cer- 
emony of bathing the Chief in the river, and then comes the 
general attempt on every one’s part to pour water on his 
neighbor. This is then followed in turn by a license to 
gamble for several days. All the national holidays are 
thus immense carousals, which wear off in time into every- 
day routine, touching, however, in its demoralizing aspect 
only asmall but a very c icuous el t of the commu- 
nity. 

Chieng Mai; April, 1992. 
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No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; 
and every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment 
thou shalt condemn.—Is. 54: 17. : 


CHINA. 


CAUSE OF RIOTS IN YANGTSE VALLEY. 


BY THE REV. S. F. WOODIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 











Some of the missionaries at Hankow, in Central China, 
five hundred miles from the sea, have been impelled by 
their duty to Christ and their perception of the dire conflict 
impending over Christian missions and Christianity itself 
in China, unless averted, to reproduce with translations 
facsimiles of some of the publications gotten up and dis- 
tributed by the aati-foreign party in China. This party is 
strongest in Hunan Province, but has its active sympa- 
thizers among the official and literary classes in all parts 
of the Empire. The greatest variety and quantity of these 
publications are produced in Changsha, the capital of Hu- 
nan, and sent thence to all parts of the country. They are 
distributed gratuitously by agents employed by wealthy 
men and officials for this purpose, and also to post them 
upon the walls of cities. 

The Tsungli Yamen (Board of Foreign Affairs), reported 
to the throne that “the reason of the riotsis this, anony- 
mous placards are posted to agitate and mislead the people, 
so as to find opportunities to create disturbances.” 

The fact that the work published in 1888,in thirty-two 

volumes, called “Supplementary Documents of State of 
the Imperial Government,” contains all the accusations 
azainst foreigners of gross licentiousness, scooping out 
eyes, mutilating women and children, etc., that are por- 
trayed and described in these placards, and all the threat- 
enings also, shows the complicity of the officials with the 
anti-foreign party, and seems to indicate that the Chinese 
Government is itself unwilling to punish the real authors 
of the riots and troubles, because at heart partly in sym 
pathy with them. The book, reproduced in all its horrible 
obscenity and blasphemy (as it was issued and distributed 
in large numbers from the Hunan press),is styled “A 
Complete Picture Gallery,” ‘‘ Heresy Exposed in Obedience 
to the Sacred Edict.” (The author is probably Chau Han, 
an expectant Taotai, of Hunan, and apparently one of the 
leaders of the anti-foreign party.) The book has thirty- 
two full-page pictures, 12x10 inches, colored red, green and 
black, with Chinese descriptions on the top and sides; the 
characters denoting the objects of their hate being printed 
in green, and parts of their bodies being also painted green 
(as the color of the licentious). 

Picture 1. Two foreigners in green hats and coats wor- 
shiping a male hog, on which animal are the two words (in 
Chinese) Jesus. The words are, ‘‘Devils (foreigners) worship- 
ing the Hog.” In some pictures the words are ‘‘ Celestial 
Hog,” which in Chinese sounds like ‘“‘ Lord of Heaven,’ 
the Roman Catholic term for God. 

Picture 3. A Hog hanging on the Cross. A circle of 
mingled men and women, with green hats, worshiping, 
others, two by two, are engaged in lewdness. 

Pictures 4, 7 and 9 are too indecent to be described. 

Picture 6. Two foreigners scooping out the eyes of a dead 
man. At the side is: ‘‘ You foreigners scoop out men’s 
eyes, and men will scoop out yours.”’ 

12. Tanist and Buddhist priests chasing away the (for- 
eigners) devils. - 

30. The lion (Chinese military power) destroying the pigs 
and goats (Jesus, preachers, disciples). 

Picture 82. Pigs and goats submitting themselves to the 
Emperor’s transforming sway (Jesus, preachers, disciples). 

The others of the thirty-two pictures are similar to those 
which I have described. This picture gallery was distrib- 
uted gratvitously to the thousands of B.A’s. who assem- 
bled for triennial examination at the capital of Hunan. 
Eight men were at the expense of publishing each 100,000, 
to 800,000 copies of a similar book, without illustrations, 
called “‘A Deathblow tothe Devil’s Religion.” 

In view of these facts, it seemed best to reproduce this 
book, and send it, in its grossness of brutishness and blas- 
phemy, to the important men in the governments of for- 
eign countries, and to those whose influence can help to put 
a stop tosuch criminality. This course has already had 
some effect in China, and no doubt will have much more. 

The book, as reproduced, is dated Hankow, December 3ist, 
1881. 
Foochow, March 24th, 1892, 





Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Ps, 2: 8. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS AT THE GREAT EX- 
AMINATION. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


The examination for the third degree was held in Peking 
the past week. It closed this morning. Before daylight 
‘President Pilcher, Professor Gamewell.and myself, with 
a dozen or more of the students, a number of church mem- 
bers and teachers, with four cartloais of books, which had 
been granted by the North China Tract Society, started 
for the great Examination Hall, where more than 6,000 
picked students from all over the Empire were struggling 
day and night over their theses, and stationed ourselves at 
a little distance outside of the different gates. 

In a short time after we arrived the gates were opened, 
and those who had finished the theses which were to deter- 
mine whether they could hold office or not—providing 
they could get one—were allowed to come out, among a 
hoard of cart-drivers, policemen and soldiers. 

I noticed a policeman using a whip without mercy over 
the shoulders of a driver who had gotten out of his place 
and was trying to raise a row because some one else would 
not give him a better one. 

Each student as he came out had a large basket tied to 
his bed, and the whole slung over his shoulder, or on 
wheels, dragging it after him like a small boy. 

Here they were pounced upon by carters or men who 
wanted to carry their burden; and by the time they had 
arrived where we were they had hired a cart or a boy to 
carry their luggage. Our boys, after the manner of street 
advertising, politely offered them the books. Very few 
refused them. Occasionally one would take them and 
then throw them down, or lay them on the cart as he 
passed it. 

Passages of Scripture were illustrated by several inci- 
dents. As we passed along we heard two men in conversa- 
tion; one said: ‘‘ Those foreigners are good men and want 
to do good,’’ the other insisted that we were bad men. 
“Some, therefore, cried one thing and some another.” 

Our purpose being to give only to the graduates or per- 
sons from a distance, we had to guard against the city resi- 
de.ts. Many would come to the cart and ask for books. 
Our first question to such was: 

** Where do you come from?”’ 

“From Shantung.”’ 

‘When do you return?” (hui ch’%.) 

If he pronotinced ch’ti as tho spelled K’tl, we gave him 
books, if not we did not. We caught one man on this shib- 
boleth, and thecrowd all laughed, and said: ‘‘ You cannot 
fool him; he understands Shantung talk.” ‘ 

When we asked another man he said he was from San Si, 
which, in the Peking dialect, is Shan Hsi. Like Peter or 
the Ephraimites, their speech betrayed them. 

Some amusing incidents happened. ‘‘ What kind of books 
are these?’ was a constant question. After my assistant 
had tired of answering it, he showed his native wit by say- 
ing: ‘‘I will tell you what kind of books these are, but 
don’t you tell any one else; these are good books.”’ 

Few things test the faith and courage of Cbristians more 
than this kind of work. To be seen on the street with a 
foreigner brings ridicule upon them. To be a “ foreign 
devil’’ is bad, but the poor “‘ devil” cannot help it, he was 
born so; but to be the servant or companion of a “ foreign 
devil’’ is far worse. 

But so far as I know, not one of them flinched or showed 
the least embarrassment. From students of seventeen or 
eighteen years to head carpqnuter, preachers and Chinese 
professors, not one hesitated to take an armful of books 
and present them one by one to these “‘ picked men of the 
Empire,” and explain their significance to the crowd of 
bystanders. I would not want a better test of a man’s 
faith than voluntary service of this kind. 

Not far from us was a man distributing books in thesame 
way from some of the heathen temples. Our work, there- 
fore, was only a part of the religious work that was being 
done. No bad books, however, so far as we know, were dis- 
tributed. 

Peking University. 








In his name shail the Gentiles trust.—Matt. 12: 21. 
“CONSCIENCE OF THE IDOL.” 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 








‘“What makes you stare so at me?” asked an elderly 
woman of a young lad on the side of the street opposite to 
where she stool waiting for a line of carts to pass by so 
that she might walk on the crossing over the muddy street. 
** Because I see you are a religious old lady,’’ was the 
youth’s reply. ‘‘How do you know that?” she asked. 
“*From that ornament in your hair, I infer you belong to 
the strictest sect of Bnddhism.’’ The youth is not yet 
baptized, but be knew Christian truth well from his 
father, the leader of a minstrel band, who has been a mem- 
ber for several years. She became deeply interested as he 
unfolded to her the ‘‘only way known among men” 
whereby the sense of sin which weighed her down could be 
taken away, and she become a daughter of God. Her first 
lesson in Christianity was learned in this manner, in the 
street of a market town of Supingai. 

After several months’ instruction I was requested to 
baptize her. On a path beaten down in the recently fallen 
snow I was, a couple of months ago, conducted, after a half- 
hour’s walk, to her small house. She was a widow of 
sixty-seven years of age and was supported in a poor way 
by a farm which her deceased husband had owned. Her 
son's widow, with two children, lived with her in the small 
house attached to the farm. She could not join the ten 
other persons 1 had baptized that morning as she had been 
for some time confined to her kang, or brick bed, by a 





severe attack of asthma. There was an air of exceptional 
intelligence on her good-looking countenance. With fre- 
quent interruptions from her distressing cough, she gave 
satisfactory replies to my questions, eliciting her knowledge 
and the reasons actuating her in her desire for baptism. 
An ex-leader of the sect to which she had belonged, who 
had been her chief instructor in Christian truth, sat on the 
kang beside me. When my recessary questions were con- 
cluded, she bent down, and, in a manner indicative of great 
anxiety, and in a voice hushed to a whisper, asked: 
“‘ Will they not do me serious injury if I now forsake them 
utterly?’ and she pointed to five brazen images of as many 
Buddhas which were ranged on ashelf. ‘“‘ For more than 
forty years I have faithfully served them. Thrice daily 
have I, for that period, performed twelve kowtows and 
burnt incense before each. If I now leave them entirely 
will they not do me serious harm?” The ex-leader was 
about to reply in a mocking tone slighting the woman’s 
weakness in the faith. But I stopped him and gently 
pointed out to her what these were. She had frequently 
heard that before, but there remained a lurking suspicion 
in her heart that the august beings which she had 
imagined to be present in these images were surely not 
altogether vanity. ‘‘I trust entirely to you,’’ said the poor 
woman, with unsteady voice and swimming eyes. By and 
by she was baptized, and scarcely was the formula pro- 
nounced than she clasped her hands together and, in a 
voice of mingled joy and weeping, said: “Thank God! 
thank God!” Her mind was now at rest. The images she 
presented to me as I was leaving. She was the only one 
of the many whom I baptized who had “‘ conscience of the 
idol.””’ The men and women who, in China, are like this 
woman, spending lives of weariness to rid themselves from 
a heart felt burden of guilt are more in number than all 
the inhabitants of America. Those who have found rest 
savein Christianity have not yet appeared. 
Moukden, April 8th, 1892. 


Declare his glory among the heathen; his marvelous 
works among all nations.—I Chron. 16: 24. 


KOREA. 
THE OPENING OF FUSAN, 


BY THE REV. W. M. BAIRD, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








THE bleak forbidding shores of Korea are usually seen 
first by the Occidental foreigner at the port of Fusan. 
Steamship lines connecting Japan with China, and Russia 
with Japan and China, usually find it profitable to have 
their ships call at this port for purposes of trade. The 
spacious harbor, large enough to accommodate many of 
the navies of the world, gives promise of a warmer recep- 
tion than Korea in the past has been disposed to grant to 
over-curious foreigners As if to counteract the friendly 
influences of the wide harbor, the bare rocky hills stand like 
sentinels on guard, designed by their forbidding appear- 
ance to discourage the further advance of anything for- 
eign. Curiosity piqued by this secrecy long ago broke 
over these barriers and discovered paths leading from 
Fusan to the principal cities of South Korea. The Nak- 
tong River, breaking through the eastern range of foot- 
hills a few miles to the southwest of Fusan, taken with the 
above mentioned paths, make this place a natural gateway 
into the country. The Japanese forces have more than 
once started from here to the bloody invasion of the in- 
terior, and the high hills ~still bristle with the dis- 
mantled breastworks behind which the Japanese many 
times sheltered themselves. Korea has never yet entirely 
recovered from the great invasion which three hundred 
years ago almost pauperized her and has made the name of 
Japan an execration ever since. In spite of the fact that 
the presence of the Japanese was not welcome they held 
Fusan as a milltary fortress for three hundred years in 
much the same way as Calais in France was held by Eng- 
land. Their legal right to live and trade here was estab- 
lished in 1876, when Japan surrendered a shadowy claim to 
tribute and accepted the more substantial fact of having 
Fusan declared by treaty a port of trade. Since then Che- 
mulpo and Wousan have also been opened, and the West- 
ern Powers share with Japan the privileges of trade and 
residence in these three ports. It is gratifying to know 
that as with Japan so with Korea, America was the first 
Western Power to obtain treaty rights. 

The following figures taken from the custom house 
“Trade Report”? show something of the promise which 
Fusan gives of becoming an important port of trade. 

The net value of the whole trade averaged in 1884, ’85 
and ’86, $654,000, and for 1887, ’88 and ’89, $1,526,000, while 
in 1890 the sam was $3,963,470. The average dues for 1884, 
85 and ’86 was $37,000, and for 1887, ’88 and ’89, $74,000; but 
the total collected for 1890 was $202,000. These amounts 
are all in the Japanese yen, or silver dollar. The largest 
items of export in the order of importance were for the 
year 1890— ice, beans, dried fish, cowhides, wheat, barley, 
raw cotton. A small amount of gold is also exported, 
Wousan being the port through which most of the gold 
leaves the country. Most of the trade in Fusan is as yet 
carried on by the Japanese. They are said to have num- 
bered in 1889, 3,033; in 1890, 4,130; in 1892, 7,000 (about). 

These figures bear upon mission work hy the suggestion 
they make of a large interior population. 

While other interests have been seeking an entrance here 
the Church has also been watching for the call and the 
opportunity. Fusan has seemed a hard field to enter. 
There was no room and no welcome. There were no avail- 
able houses here suitable for a family to live in, and in the 
absence both of carpenters and building materials every- 
thing had to be imported. The first Christian missiona- 
ries were natives of China sent and supported, I am told, 
by Chinese Christians. China has here at least already had 
her missionaries to the heathen. These two wen and their 
wives were compelled to leave the work, but I still often 
hear of them. Their habits being more like those of the 
Koreans they were able to make their way into homes 
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which are closed to the Westerner. A Korean was also 
employed by the British and Foreign Bible Society to dis- 
_ tribute books. He also left, soon reporting that the people 
of this province were more ardent Buddhists than else- 
where in Korea and-ymore prejudiced against Christ. Two 
or three years ago Mr. Gale, representing the Y. M. C. A. 
of Canada, spent a few months here but concluded not to 
remain. In the spring of 1891 the Presbyterian Church 
(North) attempted to secure land as a site for mission 
premises, They finally secured a location in the autumn 
of the same year. In the spring of 1891 Dr. Hardie, repre- 
senting the medical Y. M. C. A. cf Toronto University, 
came from Seoul to Fusan; and since then has been 
here constantly. The first Mission in Fusan has been 
built during the past autumn and winter on the land 
secured by the Presbyterian Church. In October, 1891, 
five new missionaries, representing the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia, the Rev. and Mrs. Mackay, Miss 
Perry, Miss Menzies, and Miss Fawcett, reached Fusan. 

Of these, Mrs. Mackay, a noble missionary, has since 
died, The past winter has been one of unusual crowding 
and ‘discomfort in order to retain the foothold already 
acquired, but certainly not harder than the pioneers of 
trade and war have had to endure. We are grateful that 
the Lord is causing his wedge to enter in, A breach has 
been made. Behind the defenses are living men and 
women savable, tho not saved. Pray for an abundant 
entrance. 

Fusan, Korea, April, 1892. 


Then the people rejoiced; for they offered willingly, be- 
cause with perfect heart they offered willingly unto the 
Lord.—I Chron. 29: 9. 


: JAPAN. 
STATISTICAL REPORT. 


BY GEO. B, NORTON, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE “‘ Statistical Sheet ’’ for the year 1891 has just been 
issued. It has been waited for with much interest; for we 
have been eager to know how Christian effort has suc- 
ceeeded during what may be regarded in some respects the 
most unstable period of missionary labors in this Empire. 
Various causes combine to render such a sheet less full than 
we wish it were. 

There are 527 missionaries, as against 577 in the preeed- 
ing year. The decrease is due almost exclusively to Amer- 
ican societies, as there are comparatively few representa- 
tives from European Churches. The strongest missions, 
numerically, are the American Board, the Presbyterian 
andthe Methodist Episcopal Missions; the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
Baptist Missionary Union. These six societies are repre- 
sented by 322 workers. The American Board shows an in- 
crease of 8; the Presbyterians just hold their own, while 
the others all show a decrease from 1890. The largest de- 
crease is in the Methodist Episcopal Mission (from 68 to 51); 
the American Baptist Missionary Union shows the least 
decrease (1). 

There are 27 churches orsocieties represented. Scarcely 
a shade of religious belief but is represented by cone or 
more persons. The Roman Catholic and Greek Churches 
are not reported. The Presbyterians are here in seven 
branches, one of them “The United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’; they all unite and labor under the name of 
“The Church of Christ in Japan.’’ Their increase in 
membership is 350 during the year. The Episcopalians 
(four bodies) combine and work as “‘ The Japan Holy Cath- 
olic Church.” The figures for 1890 are indefinite, so the 
present status is uncertain. The Baptists have no formal 
union; increase for the year is 57. The Congregationalists 
have a gain of 591. The Methodists are represented by five 
bodies (including the Evangelical Association of North 
America, which is Methodistic). Among these there is no 
formal union; nor, indeed, is there any need for one as they 
are practically working different flelds. There has been a 
verging toward formal union in the past, but the basis on 
which it was proposed to unite was disapproved by the two 
largest Churches in America, through the Episcopal 
Boards; and this is well enough, for there can be no union 
abroad till thereis union at home. The figures for these 
bodies show a decrease of 1,015; this is apparently due to 
an error in the statistics of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, for it is scarcely possible that they have a decrease 
of more than 1,000. Following these are what we may clas- 
sify as Miscellaneous for convenience. These are the Ger- 
man Swiss, the Friends, the International Missionary Alli- 
ance, the Unitarians and the Universalists. The statisti- 
cal returns from these are from the first and last only, giv- 
ing a membership of 300: 

Tabulated according to the above general scheme we 
have: 











Mission- Member- Stu- Money con- 


aries. ship. Schools. dents. tributions: 
Presbyterians. ..... 155 12,690 37 1,840 $16,628 36* 
Episcopalians...... val 8,170 17 615 5,344 92 
EN 60 1,600 15 447 801 83 
Congregationalists. 94 10,087 88 = 2,289 27,252 00 
Methodists.......... 182 5,598 48 2,809 23,673 03 
Miscellaneous...... 5 3800 5 103 870 00 
Total .<ccosss0s 527 33,390 160 8,053 74,070 14 
*These figures are in En. One En is about 74 cents United 
States money. 





In accounting for the large contributions in money it 
should be remembered that all amounts contributed by the 
missionaries are figured in. 

The total gain in membership is 1,010. The greatest in- 
crease is in the churches of the American Board; the next 
greatest in Presbyterian missions. There is, then, substan- 
tial increase in membership, and advance in money contri- 
butions (about $4,745.19 in silver). We note this small ad- 
vance with gratitude to the Author of our work, for every 
one gained represents a struggle with the powers of dark- 








ness, and avictory. The success here will be for those who 
have patience, zeal, and an unswerving faith in God. 
Tokio, Japan. 


From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same, the Lord’s name is to be praised.—Ps. 113: 3. 


POPULAR TOPICS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Miseionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


In the midst of the political excitement which has taken 
precedence over almost everything of late, it has been inter- 
esting to notice a course of lectures which was announced 
to be given at the church of Mr. Yokoi, in Tokio, recently. 
While the course is not one which could be called in 
America a popular course, yet the subjects will doubtless’ 
attract a large audiencein Japan. Some of the subjects 
are as follows: Mr. Rikuzo Nakashima, the lecturer on 
Ethics at the Imperial University, will lecture on ‘‘The 
Pessimistic Philosophy of Schopenhauer and Hartmann.” 
Pro r Kanai will take for his subject “‘ Professor von 
Stein.”” Other subjects are “Spinoza,” “‘ Chinese Philoso- 
phy,” “‘ Psycho-Physics,” “Life: its Variety and Distribu- 
tion,” “‘ Religion,” and ‘“‘ Buddbism.” 

The lecturer on ‘“ Religion” is Mr. Uemura, one of the 
leading native preachers in Tokio. A Buddhist priest, Mr. 
Murakuni, has consented to defend Buddhism, saying in 
defense of his action in consenting to appearin a Christian 
church that Shaka himself would do this; that he was 
always ready to expound his system to those who wished 
to hear. The subject of his lecture will be that favorite 
one among Buddhists to-day, ‘‘The Difference between 
Philosophic and Practical Buddhism.” 

A few recent statistics concerning the temples ad 
shrines of Japan show that she is very well provided for in 
that 1ine, and when placed by the side of what has been 
done by Christianity one must feel that there is still remain- 
ing much to be done befure Japan shall become a Christian 
nation. There are 193,242 shrines of the Shinto religion 
with which there are connected 14,643 priests, or over 13 
shrines to each priest. There are also 108,109 Buddhist 
temples, and connected with these there are 53,606 priests. 
According tu this it is shown that one person in every 527 
of the nation is either a Buddhist or a Shinto priest; and 
there is a temple for every 119 of the inhabitants of the 
country. Let it not be forgotten in this connection that 
there are only about 590 missionaries in Japan, counting 
the wives of missionaries, many of whom are unable to 
engage actively in mission work, and this number also 
includes a large number who are giving their time very 
largely to teaching. The statistics of last year show that 
there are in Japan 323 organized churches with a member- 
ship of 33,490. Thus the number of believers in Christian- 
ity in Japan at the present time is less than one-half the 
number of priests alone who officiate in the land. Is it at 
all surprising then that the American Board and the 
American Baptist Missionary Union are earnestly asking 
for re-enforcements to enable them to carry on the work 
which calls so loudly for help? 

A significant step in regard to Treaty Revision in Japan 
has recently been taken. A committee has been appointed 
by the Government, consisting of some of the ablest men 
in the country, who are to examine into the snbject and 
report upon the same as to the best methods of securing 
Treaty Revision and the conditions by which it can be 
secured. The committee are not to conduct negotiations 
but only to report upon the best way in which negotiations 
should be carried on. Much is to be hoped for from this 
committee, especially when it is remembered that such 
men as Count Goto, Count Ito and Viscount Enomoto are 
among the six who comprise the committee. By many this 
is regarded as the first really significant move in the direc- 
tion of treaty revision since 1889. It is without doubt true 
that every year this is becoming an increasingly difficult 
problem. The difficulties of concession on the part of 
Japan are every year becoming more and more numerous. 
The varying views on the part of Japanese statesmen form 
quite as difficult an element in the problem as does the 
relation with the foreign countries themselves. The char- 
acter of the existing treaties, and the needs of the conntry 
demand a speedy revision of the treaties; whether it will 
soon come or not remains to be seen. Missionaries as 
well as many others are hopeful that the present com- 
mittee will materially aid in the solution of the question. 

Yokohama, Japan, April 30th, 1892, 








Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thow shalt find it 
after many days.—Eccles. 11: 1. 


NATIVE EVANGELISTS. 


BY THE REV, A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 








Interior fields in Japan have so much in common that the 
lessons of one are largely the lessons of all. With this 
thought in view, it may not be improper to speak of the 
Tanabe “‘parish.”” This old town, beyond its beautiful sit- 
uation and the remains of old castle walls thai date back 
to 1600 A.D., has its chiefest interest for us in the fact that 


it has a population, registered and real, of about 10,000, a° 


little Christian church of fifty names, and an evangelist. 
The native evangelist holds no sinecure; his greatest diffi- 
culties do not grow out of the fact that he has to make 
‘all ends meet” for himself and family on the meager 
allowance of $12 monthly. That may have its perplexities, 
hut they are least of all to him; nor are they due to the 
inaccessibility, almost, of some of the various points in his 
territory. There are mountain villages which can be 
reached only in the season of dry weather, and then only 
after an all day’s walk over mountains or up tortuous val- 
leys, with parishioners to be visited after the day’s journey 
and before the evening services, which begin at 9 P.M. and 
close anywhere before or after midnight. Guarding the 
flock already gathered and leading others into the fold is 
the twofold problem. There are no“ heresies” floating in 





America or any Western land that do not scatter their 
seeds, like Canada thistles, in this land. For example, a 
“faith” evangelist visits an outlying group of Christians, 
and is busy teaching that the Sermon on the Mount is not 
binding upon Christians, inasmuch as it was preached bé- 
fore the Savior’s crucifixion, and other such Antinomian 
ideas. Others have been affected by articles from an Amer- 
ican Christian newspaper, inculcating loose Sabbath views; 
while in another village a physician who has been led into 
the drink habit through the influence of “ scientific ”’ Ger- 
taans must be helped in his fight against intoxicants. He 
witnesses, too, a constant drainage of the more prosperous 
members moving away to educational or business centers 
to better their conditions; and so self-support seems to be 
a distant and difficult matter of attainment. 

A field like this illustrates the utter inadequacy of the 
supply of such workers. It is wholly misleading to speak 
of Tanabe as the “field” of this worker, tho 10,000 souls 
certainly affords scope for the exercise of the highest powers 
of any man. The “ parish’? proper contains abort sixty 
square miles. Within it are several large mountain spurs, 
which inclose four rivers and their valleys. At the mouth 
of each river is a town, the smallest of which numbers 
3,000, while the shores of each river are covered with smaller 
towns and villages. There are scores of towns in which no 
sermon has yet been preached. The Christians are scattered 
over all this territory. Twenty miles in one direction is 
the wife of a policeman, the solitary Christian in a popula- 
tion of 3,000; in another village, twenty miles in another 
direction, a group of four; in yet another valley, fifteen 
miles in another direction, the wife of a charcoal merchant; 
and so throughout, with about twenty-five Christians in 
the neighborhood of the church building. His nearest 
neighboring evangelist is more than sixty miles away, and 
his next nearest neighbor more than seventy miles distant. 
These distances are not to be measured by hours of steamer 
or railway speed, but by the time required to make it on 
foot over intervening mountains. Tnere may be fields 
more adequately supplied, hut there are others far more 
destitute. Those who have been reached permanently with 
the Gospel in Japan are the thousands, the unreached are 
the millions. 

Much of.the progress of the work in the Empire is due to 
the faithfulness of such evangelists. They have to face 
great odds. Our one Tanabe evangelist has opposed to him 
more than 20) Buddhist priests, nuns and mendicants, to 
say nothing of numerous Shinto priests. There are in this 
district four times as many temples as there are Christians. 
These priests are unrelenting and oftentimes unscrupulous 
in their opposition. The Christians, and especially the 
evangelist, are taunted with being unpatriotic, the intro- 
ducers of a foreign religion into the country, and one, too, 
that once came under the ban of a former Mikado. The 
evangelist perpetually lives in this muggy atmosphere of 
antagonism. And yet the work goes on gradually a. 
ing. Nine years ago in Wakayama Ken, with its 700,000 
inhabitants, of which Tanabe is the center, there was no 
Protestant Christian. During that time, largely by means 
of such workers, six churches have been gathe and more 
than 500 baptized. There are now at work in the Ken one 
ordained minister and three evangelists, while a number of 
most promising young men are uow in course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 


Osaka, Japan. 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the mulit- 
tude of isles be glad thereof.—Ps. 97: 1. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Scotch Free Church. 











A notable convert has recently passed away from among 
us; this man’s name was “‘ Waihit’’; as a heathen he was a 
sacred man, and his office was to control the sea, to raise a 
storm or proclaim a calm. 

Dr. Geddie, the first missionary on Aneityum, described 
Waihit as wild, fierce and savage-looking; he wasso passion- 
ate that, when excited, he seemed regardless of everything. 
This feature in his character may b:2 illustrated by stating 
that on one occasion he broke a woman’s arm with a blow 


from his club because she had broken his “Tabu” in 
gathering some shellfish on the reef, when he had made 
the fish in the sea sacred for a season. 

After Waihit was converted a marked change took place 
in his conduct, and the ferocity of the lion gave place to 
the gentleness of the lamb. aihit being one of the earli- 
est converts to Christianity in the New Hebrides, became 
the first native evangelist in Western Polynesia, who left. 
his own island and went to live among a people speaking 
a language entirely different from his own. He went to 
Futuna and tried to communicate to the inhabitants of 
that island the glad tidings of salvation which he had 
only three years before accepted. 

The natives on Futuna and the four southern islands in 
the New Hebrides group wore their hair done up in Iong 
cords, like whipcord; there would be from four to five hun- 
dred of these cords on an ordinary man’s head. When in 
his heathen state Waihit used to have his hair done up in 
this way, the labor expended in this mode of decoration 
extending over several years. When a man decided to 
part with his hair it was like breaking caste; but Waihit, 
when he determined to give up this badge of heathenism, 
said: ‘* The family of Jesus must give up all their dark 
customs, and I have decided to get my hair cut off.” 

After living fora number of years among the Futunese 
Waihit returned to his own island, where he was dul 
ordained anelder of the Christian Church, and along wit 
other native preachers took his turn in keeping up the 
public services at the several branch stations. As each 
communion season came round, without being specially 
invited, Waihit’s favorite seat was on the pulpit steps at 
the feet of the missionary. 

When he got old he became nearly blind, but still he 
came regularly to church; and he used to say that altho he 
could not see to read his Bible, yet he could hear the ser- 
mon: and owing to the man’s genuine sincerity and earnest- 
ness he was often asked to offer the second prayer in the 
Sabbath service at the mission station. Besides this, 
when the missionary was absent conducting service at the 
branch stations, Waihit often took his place by conduct- 
ing the whole service. 

n the early days of the mission Waihit took an active 
part, helping to put down the horrid practice of widow 
strangling; and it was said that the rapid progress of the 
work was in great, measure owing to the powerful support 
which he, as a converted sacred man, gave to the mission- 
ary, as may be known from the fact that the original stone 
— was built on a piece of ground which was owned by 

m. 

Waihit’s great aim was to die in harness that he might 
get the “‘ Well done, good and fai*hful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 





Aneityam, New Hebrides. 
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| gats of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


LOTOLATRY.* 


. No one who takes up this sumptuous vol- 
ume can help being somewhat mystified 
by such a title as The Grammar of the 
Zotus. The word grammar can be 
properly used of a book containing the 
elements of a science, as ‘‘a grammar of 
geography”; but the subject of sueh a 
grammar must be a science possessing 
elements, and with a somewhat compre- 
hensive scope. 

In this sense the word was very appro- 
priately employed by Mr. Owen Jones for 
his work, entitled ‘‘The Grammar of 
Ornament,” imasmuch as he traversed 
ornament in almost its whole history and 
almost in its every branch—that of savage 
tribes, Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, Pom- 
peian, Roman, Byzantine, Arabian, Turk- 
ish, Moresque, Persian, Indian, Hindu, 
Chinese, Celtic, Medieval, Renaissance, 
Elizabethan, Italian, together with leaf 
and flower forms from Nature—an im- 
miensely wide range. 

Still, allowing this definition, as used 
by Owen Jones, and by Blanc in his 
*“Grammaire des Arts du Dessin,” to be 
a good one, it is applicable only tosome 
great department of human knowledge, 
or to divisions of art, involving funda- 
mental elements and formal principles 
worthy of being taught and learned. As 
Mr. Owen Jones explains: 

“ Prominent types in certain styles close- 
ly connected with each other, andin which 
certain general laws appear to reign inde- 
péndently of the individual peculiarities of 
each,”’ 

In fact, under this signification, gram- 
mar is as broad a term as dictionary and 
cyclopedia. Thus we might have a Gram- 
mgr, of Natural History, but not the 
Gryamar of a Titmouse—a Grammar of 
Botany, but not a Grammar of Sassafras. 
And so when the author of this volume 
styles it The Grammar of the Lotus—a 
particular kind of water-lily—he misuses 
an infrequent signification of the word. 

However, this criticism, if uttered in 
his hearing, undoubtedly would bring 
Mr. Goodyear instantly to his feet assert- 
ing a claim which would involve the 
character and purpose of his book: ‘I 
contend,” he would say, probably, “ that 
the lotus does not disappear with its own 
simple representation in the decoration of 
Egyptian architecture, but presents itself 
in numerous modifications throughout 
every variety of art products in Egypt— 
reliefs, wood-carvings, amulets, frescoes, 
terra-cottas, papyri, etc., including all 
figures hitherto referred to the nelumbium 
and papyrus plants; furthermore, that the 
lotus migrated from Egypt in every 
direction, as an inspiration and pattern 
-of: beauty entering into the lily-work, the 
thoneysuckle ornament, the sacred tree, 
the pine-cone and the palmet of Assy- 
rian art, into the Ionic capital of Grecian 
architecture, into the so-called Greek key 
or meander, the introrse and spiral scrolls, 
the roset, anthemion, guilloche, herz- 
blatt, egg-and-dart molding, ivy-leaf, etc., 
whenever theyare introduced in Phenician, 
Cypriote, Rhodian, Melian, Mycenzan, 
and, for that matter, every, style, school 
or development of Greek art; that the 
lotus passed over through all these 
patterns into Roman art; that the lotus 
reappears wherever types of ancient 
decoration were retained in Renaissance 
ornament; and that the lotus is still re- 

vived in all modern imitations of 
classic design not only, but bids fair 
to-contjnue in popular favor, as well as 
service, tilithe end of time. The Egyp- 
tion water-lily formed the foundation of 
ancient plant-ornament without limit, the 
innumerable details of which are only so 
many erolutions of its one motive. 
Everything is lotus, In all countries the 
ancients passed by other members of the 
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vegetable kingdom. without exception, 
and derived pretty much every detail of 
architectural and decorative embellish- 
ment from the lotus alone; no other 
flower as a source of imagery possessed 
any attractions to them, or entered into 
their whole repertory of ornature. Even 
tho the departure from the original be 
very great, still the lotus was the starting 
point. Indeed, it matters not if the orig- 
inal be totally lost sight of, as sometimes 
happens when the evolution has run into 
purely geometrical figures, such as a 
curved line or a triangle.” To quote Mr. 
Goodyear himself: 

“There is no doubt that the peculiar lim- 
itation of ancient symbolic floral ornament 
to one plant explains its curious mutability 
and unrecognizable degraded forms. As 
long as only one plant was represented it 
made no difference whether it corresponded 
in any sense to natural appearance. . 
The lotus has a faculty of proving its om- 


pipresent existence by apparently absurd 
examples.” 


Now, if such were the case, the author 
of this treatise would have some excuse 
for styling it a ‘‘Grammar.” Whether it 
be a grammar or no depends upon the 
answer to the question, Is this broad and 
novel claim in accordance with fact? Is 
Mr. Goodyear right in his most astonish- 
ing contention? 

Unhappily for its author, the answer 
must be in the negative. In order to keep 
within the bounds of a review we shall 
be obliged to confine our attention for the 
most part to the botanical side of the sub- 
ject. 

It goes without saying, that any man 
who would undertake to suggest and 
demonstrate a certain flower to be the 
only one, out of an infinite variety of 
plant-forms, entering into the decoration 
of ancient architecture and art, must 
needs begin with a knowledge of botany: 
If he is not acquainted with the floras of 
Eastern and classic countries he is not 
qualified to undertake the task, his no- 
tions are sure to be at fault, and his con- 
clusions untrustworthy. Upon the evi- 
dence afforded by this book it is clear Mr. 
Goodyear does not possess these essential 
qualifications. 

Every student in botany knows what a 
“spike” is—an infloresence whose pri- 
mary axis is indefinitely prolonged and 
whose flowers are sessile, or nearly so; 
as in the familiar examples of the mullein 
and plantain plants. But throughout his 
book Mr. Goodyear treats the sepals of the 
water-lily as ‘‘ spikes.” 

Any novicein botany also well knows 
that a ‘‘ bulb” is a permanent and gener- 
ally subterranean bud, or extremely ab- 
breviated stem, protected by fleshy scales, 
which are really imperfect leaves, or per- 
sistent bases of leaves, thickened by nu- 
tritive matter here stored up for the early 
development of the future plant; as in the 
familiar examples of the onion, tulip, 
hyacinth, etc. But Mr. Goodyear regards 
the berry-like fruit of the water-lily, ex- 
hibiting a firm rind and becoming pulpy 
when ripe, as a “bulb”; also as a ‘‘ pod” 
—that is to say, a dry dehiscent legume. 

Mr. Goodyear declares that the white 
and blue varieties of the Nymphza or 
water-lily in Egypt, ‘‘are practically iden- 
tical in all respects, but that of color,” the 
Nymphea coerulea (the Egyptian blue 
lotus) being only ‘‘acolor-variant” of the 
Nymphea Lotus (white lotus). The fact, 
however, is these two plants differ dis- 
tinctly in every particular, and as species 
they stand in most pronounced contrast. 
In N. Lotus the whole plant is downy; in 
N. coerulea it is glabrous. In N. Lotus 
the cordate leaves are strongly reticulated 
and sharply dentate; in N. ccerulea the 
somewhat oval4eaves are merely repand 
or entire. In N. Lotus the sepals are 
obtuse, and five to seven ribbed; in N. 
coerulea they are acute, and only slightly 
nerved, “In N. Lotus the white petals are 
oblong and obtuse; in N. coerulea the blue 

petals are linear-lanceolate and acuminate. 
In N. Lotus the anthers are abruptly 
rounded at the end; in N. ceerulea they 
are long-appendiculate. In N. Lotus the 
obscure stigmas terminate in cylindrical- 
clavate appendices that curl over the 
ovary; in N. cerulea the radiate stigmas 





at once terminate in short triangular 


points. In N, Lotus the carpels are united 
in fruit, causing the species to fall under 
Caspary’s Section I, Symphytopleura; in 
NV. coerulea the carpels are free except 

along the outside and on the back, placing 

the species under Caspary’s Section II, 

Leptopleura. Aboveall, these two species 

offer a most strongly marked opposition in 

habit of flower-expansion—N, Lotus being 

a night-bloomer, closing its blossoms to 

the strong light of the sun by day, and 

opening them in the evening for the more 

congenial obscurity of night, like the 

nigbt-blooming Cereus; N. coerulea being 

the day-bloomer, like our own native wa- 

ter lily, NV. odorata, its flowers likewise ex- 

haling a delicious fragrance. How could 

specific characters be morediverse? What 

more could be asked for to constitute 

striking distinction! 

Mr. Goodyear asserts both the white 

and the blue lotus to present a natural 

feature hitherto overlooked—namely, 

that their sepals have a peculiar way of 

bending over backward, or, as a botanist 

would say, of becoming ‘‘ reflexed.” This 

singular attribute in the two Egyptian 

water-lilies, he claims, bears an unsus- 

pected relation to the origin of the Ionic 

capital in Greek architecture—the volutes 

of the proto-Ionic capital being derived 

from the backwardly turned sepals of the 

lotus calyx. In making this new allega- 

tion, he is careful to speak in guarded 

terms — ‘‘ occasionally,” ‘* frequently,” 

‘*the sepals curl backward, but not al- 
ways’; ‘‘the phases of the downward 

turned calyx leaves are numerous.” ‘ In 

Nature the sepals are found pendent in 

advanced stages of the flower ” etc.; and 

then he proceeds to make use of, and to 

build a theory upon this “‘ frequent” be- 

havior of the sepals as if it were a con- 

stant and invariable phenomenon. 

On the contrary, such reflexion is not 

true of the Egyptian Nymphza flowers. 

As a matter of fact, the sepals of the 

water-lilies of the Nile do not become re- 

flexed, and never did. Whenever the an- 

cient Egyptians copied the blossom of the 

water-lily in the capitals of their temples, 

or on other monuments, they never failed 

to represent it with erect sepals as well as 

petals; without exception, they never 

draw it showing reflexed sepals. Exam- 

ples of their ever accurate representa- 

tion of the water-lily in bud and in flower 

may de seen in Mr. Goodyear’s Plate VI, 

figures 1 ani 2, and Plate XXIX,6. And 

from out the entire range of Egyptian 

archeology, Mr. Goedyear is unable to pro- 

duce or refer to a single instance of gen- 

uine lotus sepals bent outward or curied 
backward, naturally or unnaturally. 

Such a trait as the backward bending of 

sepals at time of flowering could not have 
escaped the notice and record of modern 
botanists, none of whom mention it. We 
have watched the flowering of Nymphea 
cerulea in the basin of Union Square ever 
since it was first planted out there by Mr. 

Sturtevant; and we feel bound to protest 
that we have never observed any such re- 
flexion. In order to learn whether or not 
our observation agrees with that of Mr. 
Sturtevant, who is able to bear witness 
from an experience of fifteen years’ culti- 
vation of Egyptian water-lilies, also in or- 
der to ascertain whether or not the sepals 
could ever fall from their usual upright 
posture by reason of any exhaustion of 
vigor or activity in the flower at an ad- 
vanced stage, or even by reason of violence 
from a dry wind or a hot sun, we lately 
addressed a note of inquiry to him, and 
presently received the following courteous 
and decisive reply: 


THE WATER-LILY GARDEN, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J., May 6th, 1892. t 
LITERARY EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: The calyx-sepals of Nymphwa 
cerulea DO NOT become reflexed either dur- 
ing or after the life of the flower; and I do 
not remember to have seen the Nymphwa 
Lotus with reflexed sepals. 

After the life of N. ceruleais past it closes 
tightly, and does not open again; the N. 
‘Lotus does likewise; and I do not think that 
“a dry wind or a hot sun’”’ would cause the 
calyx-sepals of either to become reflexed. 

~ Nymphea Lotus, the white water-lily 
from the Nile, may have been grown in the 
basin at Union Square; but I cannot state 


about “Egyptian water-lilies”; a species 
which has white flowers and does often re- 
flex its sepals is the Nymphwa dentata— 
this is trom Sierra Leone, however, and has 
been grown in the fountain at Union 
Square, New York. 

Very respectfully yours, 

_ Epmunp D. STURTEVANT. 

This settles the matter clearly. Even in 
advanced stages of the flower the sepals 
of Nymphea cerulea and N. Lotus do 
not become reflexed, or even pendent; 
both the vital energy and the hollow form 
of the calyx-sepals, required for their 
final action, continue to the last moment 
in the two Egyptian water-lilies. After 
the period of bloom is past the sepals 
shutin the petals once more, as they do in 
our own native species, until by the coil- 
ing of the peduncles the closed blossom, 
not unlike a bud again, isdrawn beneath 
the surface of the water. Mr. Goodyear’s 
examples of reflexion must have been 
drawn wholly from Nymphea dentata, a 
species native on the western coast of 
Africa in the tropical region, seven de- 
grees north latitude, where it has always 
been nearly as far removed from Egypt 
as if it were a native of the Cape cf Good 
Hope—even more so, for the desert of 
Sahara is a barrier of separation more 
impassable to Nymphezas that to men. 
We will concede that Mr. Goodyear has 
observed a reflexion of sepals in the 
flowers of this west African species, 
N. dentata; but then, we are confident, 
he has attributed this reflexion of calyx- 
sepals in N. dentata to the N. Lotus of 
the Nile, a species which, with scaraly a 
doubt, has never appeared at all in the 
basin of Union Square—confounding the 
two through a hasty observation of re- 
flexed sepals in a white flower. The 
leaves his artist has drawn in connection 
and a flower showing reflexed sepals in 
Figure 105 (reduced from Figure 13, p. 
276, American Journal of Archeology, 
Vol. III, 1887), are obviously and indis- 
putably those of Nymphea dentata,and if 
the leaves then also the flower with the 
bud: From the blossom of N. Lotus 
to the flower of the N. caerulea was an 
easy transition for his misconstruction; 
whereas, in point of fact, reflexion of 
sepals is totally foreign to Egyptian | 
Nympheas, or the water-lilies of the Nile. 
The trouble with Mr. Goodyear is, he has 
led himself into the error of imagining such 
reflexion of sepals to exist where and when 
it does not, in order to provide for identifi- 
cation with a type of capital in Egyptian 
architecture which he regards as another 
or second representation of the water- 
lily. In the typical combination or multi- 
ple capital, which he reproduces upon 
Plates VI, figure 6, and XXXV, 3, and in 
which the water-lily is accurately repre- 
sented as the lowest member in the com- 
bination of three, he conceives and claims 
the second member also for a water-lily. 
But, the truth is, this latter object is not 
a water-lily at all; the two things are 
totally dissimilar. Not only so, it may 
even be said, no two symbols could be 
drawn with greater difference were an 
artist, or even Mr. Goodyear himself, to 
set out to draw two patterns as widely re- 
mote in design, one from the other, as 
possible. Not even a single common ele- 
ment between them exists. It is utterly 
incredible that these two figures represent 
the same flower. This same second or 
middle member of the combination occurs 
separately as the crown or capital of a 
pillar, as outlined upon Plate VII, figures 
1, 4, 6, 9, 10, and styled, ‘‘ Typical Lotus 
Ionic Capital,” also frequently upon mon- 
uments other than architectural where 
Mr. Goodyear calls it the ‘‘ Trefoil Lotus,’ 
or “‘ Egyptian Ionic Lotus.” 

This little ‘‘ trefoil lotus” figure lies at 
the foundation of Mr. Goodyear’s Ionic 
capital hypothesis; and, being not a lotus 
atall, his whole elaborate theory has ab- 
solutely nothing to rest upon. 

Mr. Goodyear makes another error when 
he goes to Cyprus for confirmation of 
**Lotuses with Ionic volutes,” as repre- 
sented on page 174, figures 46, 47, 48: 
Plate XV, 7, 13; Pl. XVI, 8; Pl. XX, 19; 
Pl. XLVII, 1,6, 11. Here he is taking 
still another flower and trying to press it 





positively that it ever has. 





I think there is some misunderstanding 


into the service of his hobby—the deriva- 
tion of the-Ionic capital from the lotus. 
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This Cypriote plant also is not a water- 
lily, and cannot by any means be consid- 
ered or used as a lotus. Let any candid 


' imvestigator compare the border of ‘ nor- 


mal lotuses,” or yvater-lilies, as shown 
upon the body of the vase figured on Plate 
L, 15, with the design upon the neck of 
the same vase above each handle, sepa- 
rately figured on Pl. XLVII, 1, and he 
will instantly perceive how the latter does 
not, and was not intended to, delineate 
the same natural object as an ornament. 
If the former depicts a garland of water- 
lilies, as it actually and beautifully does, 
then the Jatter—the floral design upon the 
neck of the same vase—certainly and pos- 
itively is not a water-lily, but a pattern 
furnished by some other plant completely 
different in structure, habit and decora- 
tive effect. Both images cannot picture 
the same original. It will not answer for 
Mr. Goodyear to plead that the one is 
normal and the other conventional; upon 
the face of the illustrations one is distinct 
from, heterogeneous, even contrary to, 
the other, and no amount of assertion that 
the Cypriote plant isa lotus will ever 
make it such. Mr. Goodyear’s evidence 
for his contention, namely, that the Ionic 
capital was derived from the lotus, is not 
in any particular furnished by the water- 
lily, but is wholly drawn from other 
plants. : 

One of the most unfortunate failures of 
Mr. Goodyear is his determination to 
make out the papyrus to be lotus. 
Nothing in Nature was more frequently 
copied in the architectural columns 
of Egypt or in decoration through- 
out Egyptian art than the Cyperus 
plant, out of which papyrus was manu- 
factured. Nothing is more accurately 
delineated, more easily recognizable, or 
more surely identified. And yet, such is 
Mr. Goodyear’s passion for attributing 
everything to his lotus, that he now 
denies these plain and unmistakable repre- 
sentations of the papyrus to be Cyperus, 
and endeavors to persuade us that they 
are, one and all, lotus or Nymphza 
forms. In the typical combination capi- 
tal (Plate VI, 6), of which the lowest 
member is a lotus flower, he pronounces 
the third, or uppermost and completely 
discrepant member, to be lotus also, not- 


* withstanding its perfect reproduction of 


the Cyperus corymb. On Plate I, 12, he 


- pictures papyri rising from the ground, 


not water, twice as high as a cow, and 
styles it ‘‘ Hathor in the lotus bower”; on 
Plate XXVI, 3, a papyrus thicket as lofty 
again as « beast of the same sort, tread- 
ing also on earth, he explains as ‘‘ Bull in 
the lotus bower”; on Plate XXVII,.2, he 
draws a papyrus boat containing a cow- 
goddess for its load, crossing a stream 
bordered on either side by papyrus brakes 
that rise to double the hight of the bovine 
passenger, and he describes it, ‘‘ Hathor 
cow in sacred bark and lotuses.” And 
these examplesare no less significant than 
many fowling scenes portrayed upon the 
‘monuments, such as that preserved on the 
wall of a grave at Sauiet el Meitin (Denk- 
miller IL, 106), in which the Cyperus 
stalks and heads rise, measuring relative- 
ly, twice as high as the hunter, three 
times as high asthe helmsman, and seven 
times as high as the rowers. The circum- 
stance of this plant’s being represented 
as growing out of the ground would be 
quite enough to convince everybody ex- 
cept Mr. Goodyear that it could not have 
been intended to be a water-lily; but to 
him this indication possesses not the 
slightest significance. It is beyond the 
power of Nymphza flowers to raise them- 
selves more than from two to six inches 
above the surface of the water; yet Mr. 
Goodyear would like to have this slight 
amount of emergence satisfy the altitude 
of not less than ten feet attained by the 
stiff, straight, thick-set sedges set before 
us in the scenes just referred to. Water- 
lily stems do not possess the power of 
standing upright several feet in the air. 
More strangely still Mr. Goodyear actu- 
ally introduces two illustrations which 
represent both the lotus and the papyrus 
side by side (Figures 140 and 148). In 
these the lotus flowers hang top down- 
ward, in the hand or over the arm of 

hor, as they naturally would do when 
removed from the water and held by their 
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supple stems; and the papyrus plants 
spring from the earth, stand erect, and 
lift their heads top-upward to three times 
the hight of a gazelle and twice the hight 
of a cow. Both these two plant-imita- 
tions display so great contrast in draw- 
ing, manner of growth, and ornamental 
office, as to leave the impression that they 
certainly were not designed to figure 
forth the same object; and it is sim- 
ply a matter of amazement to find 
any rational man _ pretending that 
they do. If further proof were 
required, it would be only neces- 
sary to refer to the circumstance that 
the monuments frequently go to the 
length of detailing the feathery composi- 
tion of papyrus-heads, or, at least, of 
one head among the many in a group, as 
a means of pointing out the nature of the 
remainder—as in Mr. Goodyear’s Figure 
14, Pl. XXXV, 3; Pl. XXXVII, 1 (cf. also, 
Denkméiler Il, 180); or to cite the mural 
picture exhibiting the building of the pa- 
pyrus boat (idem II, 12), where the helpers 
are bringing in papyrns-sheaves certainly, 
and surely not water-lily bouquets. 

Again, if Mr. Goodyear were consci- 
entious botanist, he would never have 
ventured to banish the Nelwmbium speci 
osum from the Egyptian monuments. His 
denial of representation in Egyptian or- 
nament for the rose lotus is singularly 
unjust tothe Nelumbium and unfair to 
the monuments. The truth is the Nelum- 
bium made its appearance in Egyptian art 
as early as B.C. 1700, and continued in art- 
design to be selected as a typical plant of 
the Nile down to Roman times. 

Equally unscientific is Mr. Goodyear’s 
attempt to repudiate the ivy of the ivy- 
leaf pattern, and to recognize it as a lotus. 
No one who has ever beheld the Hedera 
growing upon stone walls in the East 
would for a moment hesitate to recognize 
its realistic imitations upon Grecian, My- 
ceazean, Rhodian, and Cypriote vases, 
avd to admit itseminent propriety as well 
as beauty as a motive in art-embellish- 
ment. Accordingly, when Mr. Goodyear 
comes before the public, as he does in this 
book, declaring such a Greek vase border 
of ivy leaves to be composed of water-lily 
pads, the alternating bunches of ivy fruit 
be-ng ‘‘ diagrams of the sun,” he can con- 
vince nobody who knows either the plant 
or its place in the worship of Dionysos. 

Also, in blind disregard of organic struc- 
ture, Mr. Goodyear tries to metamorphose 
the Assyrian pomegranate into the fruit 
of the lotus. In itself nothing is more 
unique than the baccate fruit of the 
Punica granatum, crowned by its per- 
sistent calyx, and to most persons nothing 
is more unmistakable. Yet now, if the 
Assyrian ornamental detail, universally 
acknowledged to represent a pomegranate, 
really did not represent that fruit, then it 
follows that the same motive elsewhere 
is not, and the Punica granatum did not 
enter into ancient art at all, but only the 
‘*seed-bulb of the Lotus.” This new doc- 
trine conflicts with the direct testimony 
of the Scriptures when they tell us how 
the hem of Aaron’s holy robe was em- 
broidered with blue, purple and scarlet 
pomegranates (Ex. 28: 33, 34), the Punica 
being a native of Egypt and Abyssinia, and 
how two hundred pomegranates entered 
into each border round about the two pil- 
lars of brass for Solomon’s Temple (I 
Kings 7: 20)—and this was the ornament of 
@ monument. 

In like manner Mr Goodyear violates 
vegetable physiology outright when he 
takes the pine cone of Assyrian reliefs and 
Cypriote tombstones to be a lotus bud. 
He offers no demonstration; and so the to- 
tal variance of the flower-bud from the 
sculptural anatomy of the cone-motive is 
a sufficient bar to the acceptance of the 
proposal. To mention a single particular 
of unconformity, the lotus bud is smooth, 
and the conical ornament is deeply marked 
by cross-lines corresponding to some 
spiral arrangement in the original plant- 
motive. = 

But we have no inclination to pursue 
this exposure further. It has been carried 
far enough to disclose Mr. Goodyear’s 
manner of creating unity in vegetable 
motive throughout ancient art—namely, 
by taking several plants, so highly prized 
in olden times either for their utility or 








their beauty as to be adopted for architec- 
tural, mural and fictile ornamentation, 
notwithstanding their great diversity in 
structure and classification ranging from 

to Cyperacee—by relegating 
them at one fell stroke of his pen to the 
same plant—and then, by affirming this 
one individual plant to be the Egyptian 
water-lily lotus. How strangeit seems to 
be obliged to reply that no one species of 
plant-life can thus be made identical with 
another species, and that all these widely 
separated forms of vegetation can by no 
means, even in decorative design, be 
forced into agreement with, or derivation 
from, the Nymphzeas of the Nile. To ig- 
nore distinguishing characteristics in art 
is no less madness than in botany; and 
Mr. Goodyear’s refusal to recognize them 
springs, not from a discovery of scientific 
equivalence but from a preconception 
which he is trying vehemently to impose 
both upon Nature and mankind. His 
motive is wrong, his process decep- 
tive, and his result a chimerical fail- 
ure. 

In reference to what Mr. Goodyear, 
who fancies all Egyptian ornament to be 
religious symbolism, is pleased to call 
**the sun-symbolism of the lotus,” still less 
is required to be said. It is equally vi- 
sionary and unsubstantial, from the single 
fact that the floral emblems which he finds 
casually associated with the bull, cow, 
ram, lion, sphinx, deer, gazelle, oryx, ibex, 
wild goat, fish, bird, and chimera, are, as 
already pointed out, generally not lotus- 
forms at all, but representations of various 
other plants. Even this latitude of ‘‘ other 
plants” must be enlarged to things of any 
sort, for m one instance he deliberately 
alleges a thunderbolt to be a lotus, in 
another a serpent rod, and in another a 
Hittite character—and a ‘‘ Phenician” 
lotus he finds on a Sassanian seal with a 
Pehlevi inscription. We are not prepared 
to assent to any scheme which requires 
every picture of objects in Nature, every 
geometrical diagram, whether reduced 
from or made up of animal or vegetable 
forms to be an emblem, and every colloca- 
tion of such patterns to be expressive of 
secret religious significance, originally, at 
least, involving the existence in olden 

imes of a code or lexicon of mysticism 
which has not survived to. our day, con- 
sulted and followed implicitly by the art- 
ists of the antique in every country with- 
out a slip in the execution of every bit of 
archeology which has come down to us, 
and which we are intuitively and inscru- 
tably to recover and to use for the iater- 
pretation of such ancient art designs as 
fortune has permitted us to recover and 
inspect. Many, many decorators of stone, 
terra-cotta and manuscript, in times long 
gone by, were not equal to the mastery of 
such a system of symbolization, having 
been by no means well-informed in their 
own mythology, and showing as they do 
by their work that their aim was effect 
rather than riddles. 

Also, throughout his work Mr. Good- 
year employs a principle,almosta formula, 
of argument which is extremely fallacious 
and in most cases misleading—such and 
such a form is ‘‘ specified as lotus” by 
another form to be found upon some other 
monument or relic of the same country, 
or even by the art-product of some other 
land and people, and perhaps of quite a 
different age, resembling it in outline 
drawing. A moment’s thought will show 
a careful student how dangerous such a 
method of comparative determination 
must be, to what aberrations it may lead, 
and how it might be speciously employed 
to reach any desired goal. To infer, for 
example, thata papyrus-head in architec- 
ture is universally a lotus flower, because 
the scribe of the Turin Papyrus carelessly 
drew into his pen-sketches of lotus 
flowers some feather-lines of the papyrus- 
head, is beside the mark. A canon of 
design by which a papyrus was to be 
drawn in a certain way, and a lotus in 
another prescribed, fixed way, invariably 
by every sculptor, wood-carver, and pen- 
man, in all ages of Egyptian design, to 
the complete exclusion of intermediate 
forms—did not exist and was not observed 
in early art. Obviously, weare to study 
each monument or sketch by itself, and 
from its own lineaments, mainly, judge 





what its author copied or wished it to 
represent in Nature. 

One of the most unpleasant features of 
Mr. Goodyear’s manner of presenting his 
views isthe frequency with which he 
charges others with error. He does not 
hesitate confidently to impeach the con- 
clusions of most eminent and learned 
men from whom he happens to differ in 
opinion—Wilkinson, Owen Jones, King, 
A. S. Murray, W. J. Loftie, Birdwood, 
Maspero, Perrot, Duc de Luynes, Menant, 
Longpérier, Dieulafoy, Colonna-Ceccaldi, 
Brugsch, Schuchardt, Furtwangler, Lud- 
wig von Sybel, and a host of ° others 
whose names are inserted at every turn. 

It is impossible not to inquire whether 
one who indicts so many high authorities 
in science, history and art-theory with 
error, himself makes no errors in matters 
of a personal nature foreign to his sub- 
ject. About seven years ago Gen. L. P. 
di Cesnola, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, published his first volume 
in a projected series of sculptures, under 
the title, ‘‘ A Descriptive Atlas of the 
Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York,” and placed his name as author 
upon the title-page. But now Mr. Goodyear 
whispers aside a most remarkable disclos- 
ure of the real authorship of the “* Atlas,” 
virtually accusing General Cesnola of dis- 
honesty in placing his name upon the 
title-page, and imputing to him the act 
of wearing honors not his own. Mr. 
Goodyear says: 


“The figure isin Cesnola’s ‘ Atlas,’ Plate 
XXIV, and it,is here that the matter ot 
Birch, who wrote the descriptions, occurs ”’ 
(p. 238). 

‘‘An important class of Cypriote statues 
not designated by Birch (who wrote the 
text for the Cesnola ‘ Atlas’), is thus ex- 
plained ” (p. 272). 

Having never before heard that Dr. 
Samuel Birch wrote the descriptive por- 
tion of this important work, we called 
General Cesnola’s attention to this state- 
ment. He replied that he himself w: .e 
every word of the manuscript for ine 
**Atlas” with his own hand, and then “ re- 
ferred” it to Dr. A. S. Murray, his friend, 
for criticism; that it came back bearing 
a number of annotations in the handwrit- 
ing of Dr. Murray, but none from the pen 
of Dr. Birch; that this original manuscript 
is still in existence for examination on the 
part of any one who may be interested to 
learn the truth of the matter; and that he 
has no reason to suppose Dr. Murray ever 
showed this manuscript to Dr. Birch, or 
consulted him about it. He advised writ- 
ing to Dr. Murray and inquiring whether 
Dr. Birch had seen the manuscript of the 
text or not. Following this advice, we 
presently received the following reply 
from Dr. Murray: 

BRITISH MUSEUM, LonpDoN, W. C.,} 
2d May, 1892. § 
To THE LITERARY EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT: 

Dear Sir: General Cesnola sent me the 
plates of the sculpture in his “ Atlas” along 
with his descriptions of thesame. Duringa 
holiday in Scotland I compared his descrip- 
tions with the plates, making suggestions 
as I went on, for him to accept or not as he 
pleased. I certainly did not show the MS. 
to Dr. Birch, or any other archeologist. 
These facts are quite at your service. What 
I did was a simple act of friendship; and I 
have every desire to see it made known. 

Yours sincerely, A. S. MURRAY. 


We greatly regret to be obliged to speak 
so unfavorably of the method of a book 
published so handsomely and expensively, 
so profusely illustrated,.and the fruit of so 
much labor. We can only say that itis 
another of a class of studies in art, of 
which Lajard’s ‘“ Culte de Mithra,” and 
Landseer’s ‘* Sabean Researches” are ex- 
amples, which are unchecked by scientific 
principles and reach visionary results. It 
recalls to us nothing less fantastic than 


“The lote-tree springing by Allah’s throne 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf”; 


altho we suppose that this tree of Moham- 
med’s (may his soul rest in peace!) was a 
Zizyphus and not an arboreal Nymphaa. 


i 
> 


The Academy states that Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards has left almost the whole of her 
property to found a professorship of Egyp- 
tology at University College, London. 
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A Book of Prayer from the Public Min- 

istrations of Henry Ward Beecher. (Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert, New York. 7 cents.) 
This little volume is compiled from unpub- 
lished reports made by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, 
for many years Mr. Beecher’s special sten- 
ographer, assisted by Mr. John Howard, on 
whom Mr. Beecher relied for the prepara- 
tion of his addresses forthe press. Nothing 
in the collection is more striking than its 
simplicity. The petitions are childlike 
in tone without ever sinking below the dig- 
nity of the place and subject. We hardly 
need say that they are wholly unconven- 
tional. The play of feeling and freshness 
of form.in them is marvelous. Old Wine 
in New Bottles. Some Elemental Doctrines 
in Modern Forms. By Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 35 cents.) 
This neatly published little volume contains 
four discourses which were delivered by Dr. 
Bradford during the past spring and winter 
on four essential topics of the Gospel—“ The 
Living God,” “The Holy Trinity,” ““ What 
is left of the Bible,” and “ The Immortal 
Life.” These subjects are handled by Dr. 
Bradford in his fearless, frank and serene 
manner, and always with a hopeful attitude 
toward the thought and speculation of the 
present day. Readers of his book who do 
not accept as much of the results of modern 
criticism as ie appears to, will nevertheless 
recognize the strength of his general posi- 
tion in the chapter on “‘ What is left of the 
Bible,” and close their reading of it with 
the conviction that Christianity is not in 
so much danger as some of its friends have 
imagined. “The other three addresses here 
published, standing as they do on the broad 
basis of the common faith, and free from 
controversy in tone, will appeal to all 
Christians as superb and eloquent asser- 
tions and definitions of that faith. 

The Bible Work. Prepared by J. Glen- 
worth Butler, D.D. (The Butler Bible- 
Work Company. Bible House, New York.) 
We have before us the two volumes, V and 
Vi of this large work, which have appar- 
ently been issued simultaneously. The 
first covers the Psalter from Book III, or 
Psalm lxxiii, to the end through Book V. 
Volume VI covers the Book of Job, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. 
The work is beyond question a useful one, 
unique in its plan, and rich on every page 
with suggestive selections. The, danger 
that besets books of this kind is that the au- 
thor will not take a range in his selections 
wide enough to represent the more impor- 
tant and characteristic schools of opinion 
which are combined in Christian scholar- 
ship. In such acompilation relating to the 
Psalms, Job and the books ascribed to Solo- 
mon, we should expect liberal selections 
from such a scholar as Cheyne. We find 
very few. In fact the recognition he re- 
ceives in the volume is bardly more than the 
mentionf his name in the list of authori- 
ties quoted at the end of the volume. An 
attempt on the part of Dr. Butler to com- 
pile selections which express his own criti- 
cal opinions or what he believes to be the 
general opinion of the Evangelical Churches 
on the subject would spoii the work by 
bringing it down to the level of a new criti- 
calcommentary on the Old Testament by 
Dr. Butler. We have considered it a happy 
feature in the original plan of this work 
that it would keep out of the controversies 
of the schools by permitting all parties 
within the limits cf faith to speak and by 
carefully avoiding a critical position of his 
own on the part of the editor. We are 
rather alarmed by the apparent deviation 
from this wise course in volumes V and VI. 


Smal Helps for To-day. Seleeted and 
arranged by Imogen Clark. (E. P. Dutton 








‘& Company, New York. $1.00.) A good 


devotional manual is this with Scripture 
texts and well selected verses for every day 
in the year.——Spurgeon, the People’s 
Preacher. By the authors of “‘ The Life of 
General Gordon.” (A. Lovell & Co., Néw 
York. $1.00.) A “ people’s preacher,” and 
@ great one at that, like Spurgeon, must 
have his life written in many ways. Thisis 
a combined work by several hands, all 
skilled in the art of working for the people. 
The tedious elements and slow moving de- 
tails are carefully winnowed out of the 
story. The telling, dramatic and pictur- 
esque points are put forward, and the story 
retold in a brief, vigorous, graceful and im- 
pressive way..——Wisps of Wit and Wis- 
dom; or, Knowlédge in a Nutshell. By Al- 
bert P. Southwick. (A. Lovell & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) It is next to impossible that 
a little manual dictionary. of sayings, ex- 
pressions, terms and bits of knowledge cur- 
rent in popular use, tho their origin and 
sometimes their meaning is lost, can be 
useless. It is, however, very easily possible 
to wake this one better than itis. For ex- 
smple, it is almost certain that Columbus 
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was not born in Calvi, Corsica. A glance at 
the “‘ Century Dictionary” will show that 
the derivation of the printer’s Pi from the 
Romish ordinal is very doubtful. The 
cause of the Trade Winds is not the rota- 
tion of the earth. We might name other 
slips. The book needs revision, but it is 
useful as it stands and will give a clue 
where it cannot bring the search to an end. 


Religion for the Times. By Lucien 
Clark, D.D., Assitant Editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. $1.25.) Itis not often that we have 
put in our hands a more thoroughly con- 
structed, systematic and progressive collec- 
tion of sermons than this. They follow 
Christianity through the round of its social 
operation from the ideal beginning to the 
final victory over death and the grave. 
The sermons tho not brilliant have the best 
elements of rhetorical merit and go straight 
tothe point without fumbling and without 
fail. Looking out on Life, A Book for 
Girls on Practical Subjects based on Many 
Letters from Wise Mothers. By the Rev. F. 
E. Clark, D.D. (D. Lothrop Company, Bos- 
ton. 75 cents.) There is a deal of good 
sense in this book. Dr. Clark knows ex- 
actly what he means, and he knows how to 
say it. He is prudent, reasonable, he luoks 
ahead and all around; but when he speaks 
he speaks right out and says things, whose 
kindness lies in their practical truth, and 
whose difficulty lies in the fact that they have 
been said since the world began The 
Sources of Consolation in Human Life. 
By William Rounseville Alger. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) The purpose of 
this volume is the practical one sufficiently 
indicated in the title. The form which it 
takes is philosophical, not to say transcen- 

dental. The whole comes at last toa more 
or less frankly pantheistic conclusion. 


Curiosities of Christian History prior 
to the Reformation. By Croake James 
(Methuen & Co., 18 Bury St., London, W. C. 
7s. 6d.) The author makes a modest claim 
for this compilation which the book itself 
would appear to substantiate. He has by 
no means made a complete anthology of 
medieval Christian curiosities or legendary 
tales, but to use his own words has “‘ only 
culled a few flowers,” and “tried to 
snatch from oblivion a few brief memorials 
which may suggest wholesome thoughts 
and inquiries to modern Christians of every 
denomination.” The book is in fifteen 
chapters and comprises a large, tho by no 
means exhaustive list of topics, among 
which we note ‘Ihe Virgin Mary, Holy 
Family, Christ and the Crucifixion,” 
**Early Church Customs, Fasts and Festi- 
vals,” ‘“‘Sacred Legends,’”’ ‘“‘The Sacred 
Painters and Composers,’’ etc. No attempt 
is made to subject these tales and legends 
to critical examination. The author’s point 
is to present them as they existed for the 
popular mind and in the popular concep- 
tion. Their historical or non-historical 
accuracy is quite another matter, and 
wholly out of view. They are not presented 
as being in themselves either true or false. 
The only truth in the case is the fact that 
they were in circulation and part of the 
popular belief, and the only point required 
of the editor is that he give the current tale 
with accuracy and with the fullest circum- 
stantial illustration as to its form and cur- 
rency. In this way the compilation will be 
found to possess much practical value. 








The Blessed Virgin in the Catacombs. 
By the Rev. Thomas J.Shahan, D.D. (John 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore. $1.00.) This 
little and handsomely printed volume con- 
tains the Roman Catholic interpretation of 
the carvings relating to the Virgin Mary in 
the Roman Catacombs. The author admits 
in the text that the doctrine of the Virgin 
in ite present form did not! get ‘fairly 
launched until the Council of Ephesus gave 
it the support of the title Mother of God, 
which, in the face of wide and deep dissent, 
was then applied to the Virgin. From that 
time on its evolution was rapid. This is 
undoubtedly true; but being true reduces 
the’testimony of the Catacombs to the low- 
est value, as,so far as they are ancient or 
run back into primitive times, they do not 
present a developed form of the doctrine, 
and must fall below the significance given 
to them by Dr. Shahan. In fact, the exam- 
ples quoted in his book strike us as being in 
precisely this condition. Honor and rever- 
ence to the virgin of the annunciation and 
the mother of Jesus they do unquestionably 
indicate; but that they go further than the 
Magnificat of the Gospel, or that they per- 
mit us to substitute veneration for the sim- 
pler act of calling ‘her blessed among 
women, we are unable to discover. 


The sixth volume of Imaginary Conver- 
sations by Walter Savage Landor, with 
Biographical and Dxplanatory Notes by 





Charles Crump, comes to us from the Mac- 
‘ millans in this city; tho published by J. M. 
Dent & Co., London. The volumeis manu- 
‘ factured in the same solid and handsome 
- style on which we have remarked in our 
previous notices of this edition. ($1.25 per 
volume.)———Kilmeny. By William Black. 
(Harper & Brothers. New York. $1.00.) 
This volume requires no further notice 
than to say that it is a new and revised 
edition, uniform in price and style with 
the other volumes of Black’s novels pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Pride and 
Prejudice. By Jane Austen. In. two vol- 
umes. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.50 
the two volumes.) These are the latest 
-numbers in the new Roberts Brothers’ edi- 
tion of Jane Austen’s novels. The edition 
is well and even beuutifully made, and in 
size most convenient to hold in the hand. 
Theamost recent addition to Balzac’s 
novels translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormely, and published by the same house 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.50), is Al- 
bert Savarus, the twentieth in the series 
published. 


The half-yearly volume of The Century 
Illustrated Magazine with the issue from 
November, 1891 to April, 1892, makes No. 
XLIII in the wholeseries. Among the strik- 
ing series of papers that fun on in this vol- 
umeare Stedman’s on “‘ The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry,” ‘The Jewsin New York,” 
“The Farmer and the Government,” and 
Famous French Musicians.” We note in 
the volume Mr. Buel’s deadly blow at the 
Louisiana Lottery, the excellent papers on 
‘“‘Our American Roads,’ *‘Cheap Money,” 
and Mr. Stillman’s articles on the “ Italian 
Old Masters,’’ with Cole’s splendid engraved 
reproductions. The store of fiction in the 
volume is bewildering in abundance and va- 
riety—Aldrich, Stockton, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Mrs. Burton Harrison and many 
others. Poetry for those who want poetry, 
fiction for those who want fiction, and 
plenty of serious discussion for those most 
interested in such work. Itis hard to say 
in which line the Magazine is strongest. 
It may be art, it may be American history, 
it may be poetry, it may be stories, it may 
be the Common Topics. Certainly there 
is no more wonderful product of modern 
life and reflection of it than such a maga- 
zine as the Century. 


Men, Mines and Animals in South Af- 
rica isthe characteristically bold and strik- 
ing title Lord Randolph S. Churchill, M.P., 
has given to the handsome volume (pub- 
lished by the Appletons, New York) which 
contains his letters from South Africa to 
The Daily Graphic in 1891. They have been 
somewhat revised for publication, but re- 
tain substantially their original form. The 
main impression of the book is that it is the 
product of a traveler and sportsman, and a 
good example of its class. Lord Churchill 
is, however, too much ofa politician to shut 
his eyes even for a time to the more serious 
interests of the colonists among whom he 
wandered. His route lay among the Dutch 
colonists of the Cape, through Bechuana 
Land and the Transvaal and British South 
Africa as far north as the extreme limits of 
British South Africa almost within sight 
of the Zambesi country. Such a journey 
should enable a trained politician like Lord 
Churchill to speak with authority. His 
account of the Transvaal Boers is depress- 
ing, tho the Boers of Cape Colony command 
his enthusiasm. The book is copiously il- 
lustrated with original sketches, and con- 
tains the narrative of a good deal of such 
adventure as every Englishman issupposed 
to love, spiced with a strong touch of the 
sort of exceptional thing expected of Lord 
Churchill. The volume contains a good 
map. 


The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference on University 
Extension, held in Philadelphia December 
29th-31th, 1891, under the Auspices of the 
American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. Compiled by George 
Francis James, M.A., editor of University 
Extension. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) Between the seven- 
teen addresses on the various phases of the 
University Extension Movement which are 
contained in this volume and the reports of 
the condition and progress of the movement 
in twenty-nine States of the Union and 
Canada, the volume may be said to reflect 
very closely and accurately the ideas and 
features of the whole movement. There is 
no doubt that it is one of the most promis- 
ing movements that have lately arisen in 
the educational world. We can commend 
to our readers nothing more illuminating 
on the general and special features of the 
movement than this volume. 








Our Life among the Iroquois Indians. 
By Mrs. Harriet S. Caswell. (Congrega- 








tional Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. $1.50.) This volume is the simple - 
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record of faithful work done among the 
Indians on the Cattauraugus Reservation 
by the Rev. Asher Wright and Laura M. 
Wright, his noble wife. Their combined 
work began with their marriage in 1833 and 
continued after Mr. Wright’s death in the 
midst of his-usefulness. At length, after 
seventeen years of happy and useful labor 
on the Reservation, Mrs. Wright laid down 
her labors there to become the wife of Mr. 
Lemuel E. Caswell, of Boston. The book 
is a pleasing and valuable record of the 
Indian life of the Senacas and Iroquois as 
it was forty or fifty years ago and of mis- 
sionary work among them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEISSONIER left a manuscript romance. 








.... Two half-penny morning papers have 
made their appearance in London. Mr. 
Stead is to add a third, the advent of which 
is awaited with mingled confidence and = 
trepidation. 


:...Jeanne Schultz, the author of the de- 
lightful ‘‘ Newvuine de Colette” has written 
a yet more ambitious book, “Jean de Ker- 
dren,” of which the American publishers 
are W. R. Jenkins & Co. 


....The ‘‘ G@uide-Souvenir de Florence et 
Pays Environnants,” by Marcotti, contains 
an enormous amount of information. Asa 
key to the treasures of Florence, this guide 
book has never been equaled. 


.... Walter Crane’s “‘ Claims of Decorative 
Art” is being brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The author’s text, as well as 
his illustrations, will surely prove highly 
entertaining and instructive. 


.... The Atheneum announces that Pro- 
fessor Huxley is collecting his papers on the 
Gadarene swine and other controversial 
topics contributed to the Nineteenth Cen- 
twry, and will shortly issue them with a 
preface. 


....In a letter acknowledging the receipt 
of a new novel, Mr. Gladstone says that, 
except where exceptional creative power is 
evident, such talent might better be em- 
ployed in other fields, especially in historic 
research. 


....First editions are getting rarer and 
dearer. Gray’s ‘‘Eiegy’ has risen from 
sixpence to £59. A first edition of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield’ was recently sold for 
£94, while £210 was paid for a first-edition 
“Complete Angler.” 


....The well-known antiquarian book- 
seller of Berlin, Herr Stargardt, has for sale 
the original letters of Goethe to Charlotte 
von Stein. These letters, which are bound 
up in chronological order in seven folio vol- 
umes, number 1,748 in all, and extend from 
the year 1776 to 1829. 


....That branch of the Mahdi-religion 
called Babism, and which in Persia is so 
important a fact»r, is entertainingly de- 
scribed in Edward Browne’s “ Traveller’s 
Narrative’ (Macmillan). Bab means Gate. 
The Bab is only a channel of grace, and the 
earthly representative of God. 


....The French Academy has crowned 
Madame Darmesteter’s ‘‘ Marguerites du 
Temps Passe.” The equivalent in France 
to our “English Men-of-Letters”’ Series is 
that called ‘* Grands Ecrivains Francais.” 
Madame Darmesteter will write the mono- 
graph on Frouissart for this series. 


....Montgomery’s ‘‘ Beginner’s American 
History” (Ginn & Co.), is almost purely 
biographical in its make-up, presenting in 
the lives of the chief builders of America 
those facts which would be of value to 
children beginning the history of our coun- 
try. The idea of the book is an excellent 
one. 

.... The Century people announce that Pro- 
fessor Charles Waldstein, head of the Ameri- 
can School of Archeology at Athens, will de- 
scribe “‘The Finding of the Tomb of Aris- 
totle’’ in the July number of their Maga- 
zine. Our readers will recall the interesting 
articles in THE INDEPENDENT last autumn 
anent the same subject. 

....Balzac’s sister, Madame Surville, tells 
us anew, in Miss Wormeley’s memoir, how 
Balzac pére expected his son to embrace the 
profession of law, and how the young nov- 
elist had to fight for his garret in the Rue 
Lesdiguiéres, where for years he must needs 
subsist on dreams and a crust. Forty vol- 
umes appeared before the patient, pains- 
taking genius would sign his own name to 
a single one. ; 


....-The Dean of Westminster evidently 


appreciates Dr. Arnold more than he does 
Lowell. Undoubtedly, however, the first.has 
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greater claim upon a place in the Abbey. 
Replying to an address, Dr. Bradley says: 
- “Scanty and steadily decreasing as is the 
’ gpace left for monuments of any kind within 
the Abbey, there is,one site yet unoccupied 
which seems to me singularly appropriate tothe 
which those who have addressed me 
have in view. It is in the vacant arch of the 
wall-arcading in the baptistery, next to that in 
which is placed the bust of John Keble, and in 
the immediate vicinity of Wordsworth’s seated 
statue. I need not dwell on the impressive fitness 
of such a spot, facing as it does the bust of his 
gifted son, for a memorial to Thomas Arnold.” 


...The Shah of Persia is the latest addi- 
tion to the ranks of royal authors. The 
diary of his last journey to the Courts of 
Europe he has published privately, and has 
sent elegantly bound copies to all his sover- 
eign friends by special messenger. He 
has also established a Ministry of the 
Press, and appointed a prominent Persian 
historian, Motamed-i-Doolet, as its superin- 
tendent; to encourage the publication of 
Persian journals. About a dozen of these 
are now regularly issued in that country. 
The official journal is The Iron. Others, of 
a political and literary character, are the 
Ttila, the Terhenk, and the Teheren. An 
illustrated journal, Sheref, makes its ap- 
pearance in Teheran. 


...- The Vatican Library has recently re- 
ceived a valuable addition by the purchase 
of the famous Library belonging to the 
Borghese, family the male line of which 
has become extinct. The price paid 
‘ for the collection was one million lire. 
It is an exceedingly valuable library, chiefly 
of historical manuscriptsand books. Prus- 
sia made a bid for these literary treasures, 
but the family preferred to have them re- 
main in Rome, as it has had one representa- 
tive on the papal throne, namely Paul V. 
In the Vatican this rare collection will be 
accessible to scholars, probably even more 
so than it would be in Berlin. Specialists 
of all lands and creeds have free access to 
the Vatican library. The ‘Study Room” 
in the Vatican, with its sixty-two desks, is 
one of the finest inthe world. 


” ,... Literary France has been smiling sig- 
nificantly at a singular blunder made by 
the Sorbonne, that personification of his- 
torical accuracy and bitter foe of all ana- 
chronisms and blunders. The authorities 
of that famous institution have been guilty 
of an historical lapsus which they would 
not have forgiven even in an agitated candi- 
date for a degree. The faculty published 
the following as a theme for an essay: 
* “Louis Racine writes to his father that he 
hae visited Boileau in his house at Autzuil, 
that he had there met La Bruyére; that he 
there had informed these two literary men 
of his determination to devote himself to 
poetry, and that these thereupon gave him 
advice and directions.” As it happezs, Louis 
Racine was born in 1692, and La Bruyére 
died in 1696. Accordingly, Racine must 
have decided in his fourth year already to 
devote himself to poetry and then have 
asked the advice of La Bruyére. 


..The religious addresses which the 
German Emperor delivered to his seamen 
during his Norway voyage last summer 
have been published under the title, ‘‘ Die 
Stimme des Herrn auf den Wassern.”’ 
These addresses have been edited by Dr. 
Richter, Field Chaplain of the Prussian 
Army, and have been allowed to circulate 
only in court circles. It.is generally 
claimed that the editor is also the author of 
the book; but these sermonets all have 
such an individual and local coloring that 
they have evidently been largely composed 
under the inspiration of Norway’s fiords 
and seas. They are based on Psalm 104; 
and are, on the whole, interesting produc- 
‘tions, in many instances even eloquent, ex- 
-hibiting strong powers of imagination and 
word painting. They do not show the 
marks of a skilled theologian, but rather of 
a God-fearing observer of the ways and 
might of Providence in Nature. The Ger- 
man papers have not reproduced any of 
— addresses, but some foreign journals 

ve, 


.... The Russian Census Department is as 
autocratic as the Czar himeelf. The ‘‘ Com- 
plete Collection of Russian Laws’’ says: 
“It is the duty of the censors to examipe 
all the productions of literature, art and 
science which are intended for circulation 
in the Empire, with the exception of those 
which are specially excluded from this 
examination.” The department is well o.- 
ganized. There is a Head Censorship and 
then separate departments for military, 
dramatic, pedagogic, legal, theological and 
other productions. It is a singular fact that 
the number of officials employed in these 

is greater thau the number of 
books published in Russia annually. Every 
day books, manuscripts, atlases, etc., are 
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sentin for approval. A good deal of red tape 
is used in the process. In case acook book, 
for instance, is to be examined, it first goes 
to the political censor, then to the medical, 
and finally. if it should treat of Lenten 
foods, also to the theological censor. Even 
tables of logarithms and treatiseson conic 
sections in foreign languages understood by 
probably a baker’s dozen of Russians, are 
carefully investigated. The law also pre- 
scribes that all who enter Russia with books 
in their possession must exhibit them to 
the nearest censor. At regular intervals lists 
of prohibited foreign books are published, 
and these are generally the ablest scientific 
treatises of Germany, England and the rest 
of Europe. The ideal of Russia’s authori- 
ties is to seal the country hermetically to 
all influences and ideas of progress from 
without. 


....German scholars contemplate and 
have planned the publication of a Latin 
dictionary on a scale so grand that the 
consummation of the project will throw 
into the shade all previous efforts in this 
direction, including even such mammoth 
volumes as those of Forchellini. The lead- 
ing spirit of the project is Dr. Martin Hertz, 
the ordinarius of the Latin department in 
the Br. slau University. The Ministryof Edu- 
cation has convened a select committee of 
scholars, under the chairmanship of State 
Privy Counsellor Althoff, to discuss the 
matter. Among the participants were 
Professors Mommsen, Vahlen, Diehls and 
Hertz. This committee authorized Pro- 
fessor Hertz to complete the plans and 
make preliminary arrangements. This has 
now been done. The lexicon is to embrace 
ten volumes, in large quarto form, each 
volume about 1,200 pages. . The preparation 
and publication will occupy about eighteen 
years. The work of collecting the materials 
is to be distributed among some fifty thor- 
ough Latinists, who will work under the 
direction of an editing committee, which 
again is to be assisted by ten specialists. 
The total costs are estimated at 500,000 
marks. The aim is, to record in this work 
every Latin word, not only of the classical 
period, but from its first use following its 
historical ups and downs through the Latin 
literature of all ages. It will include also 
late and vulgar Latin, and is to be an his- 
torical and philosophical dictionary of the 
language worthy of the place which this 
language occupies among the tongues and 
literatures of the world. It seems highly 
probable that this plan will be carried out. 
Such a work is certainly a desideratum of 
classica: philology, and the linguistics of 
all modern nations will profit materially 
by its researches and results. 
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Financial. 
A NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW. 


In spite of petitions from organized 
trade bodies in the principal cities of the 
country, in spite of the acceptance by the 
majority of merchants of the general 
principles to govern bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, as set forth in the Torrey and similar 
bills, Congress does not exercise its consti- 
tutional right and pass a national bankrupt 
law. This failure of Congress to do its 
duty has a bad effect upon general busi- 
ness. No tradesman now knows what the 
result of a failure among his customers 
would be, even in the face of a nominally 
large amount of assets. It is true that 
fraudulent assignments can be set aside by 
actions in the courts, and that by suits and 
similar means large losses can sometimes 
be prevented or recovered; but uncer- 
tainty, like the trail of the serpent in 
Moore’s poem, is over it all; and uncer- 
tainty is only next to absolute loss in its 
depressing effects upon business. 

It is acknowledged in all civilized coun- 
tries that a man who has been unfortu- 
nate in business should not be forever kept 
back by old debts; that in justice to socie- 
ty there should be a limit to the rightful 
demands of creditors; for otherwise valu- 
able members of the business community 
would be forever kept from giving to aj] 
the benefit of their skill and ambition, be- 
cause of asingle mistake. Debtors’ prisons 
were an economic as well as a moral 
wrong. But, on the other hand, there 
should be some limit to the ease with 
which debtors can borrow money or goods; 
throw all obligations off and begin again 
a new course of borrowing. A storekeeper 
whose assets do not pay a certain percent- 
age of his debts, is a dangerous business 
man; tocheck him from swindling more 
people isa duty. Between two great se- 
verity and too great laxity, where shall the 
golden line be drawn? To have one law 
or custom in one place and another in an- 
other, is to throw business into that much 
confusion, or to give one section an ad- 
vantage over another. It was, no doubt, 
to meet those express objections that the 
framers of our Constitution gave to Con- 
gress the power and duty of providing a 
general bankrupt law for the whole coun- 
try. Why, then, has not Congress ful- 
filled this duty? 

The real reason for this failure of Con- 

gress to pass a national bankrupt bill, is 
probably never given in any of the de- 
bates on the subject. The bill fails be- 
cause the creditor and debtor sections of 
our country cannot agree upon terms. 
The borrowing States or counties feel.that 
any general law which to their thinking 
would make a business failure harder for 
them, would be so far a hardship upon 
them. This reasoning, whether openly 
expressed or not, that a debtor ought to 
be able to borrow and fail as he best can, 
has been able so far to prevent any general 
bill from passing Congress. Needless to 
say large cities, whose trade extends be- 
yond their own limits, favor some sort of 
a bill which will define trading principles 
so that merchants may know what they 
can and what they cannot do. But what 
position should the retailing, the borrow- 
ing, the debtor parts of the country take 
upon the question? The first impression 
is perhaps for freedom from any restraint 
of law in the matter, but further reflection 
does not bear out that impression. 

It isa curious idea which seems to be 
always running through certain minds, 
that in some way they are entitled to bor- 
row money, that they have a right to it. 
This is far from the truth. Except so far 
as people may be driven into lending (and 
the present over-abundance of money 
shows how small a force that is) borrowing 
is a mutual matter. The terms of borrow- 
ing (whether money or goods or credit is 
loaned) are high and perverse or low and 
easy, according as the lender feels satis- 
fied with the security. Anything, there- 
fore, any law which renders lending more 
difficult, compels the borrower to pay that 
-much more for the accommodation or go 
without. An alien land law in Texas had 
an immediate effect upon the amount of 





eons money in that State. But it is 


not necessary to multiply examples. Ex- 
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actly the same rule-works itself out re- 
garding bankruptcy, the. only difference 
being that the workings are more subtle 
and gradual, tho none the less sure. 

If a wholesale merchant knows that the 
traders of.a certain section can under the 
local laws throw off debts and swindle 
creditors without punishment, he hesitates 
before dealing there; or, if he deals, he 
demands extra conditions or profits. An 
honest man will be trusted there the same 
as in other sections; but it. takes more 
honesty and more business ability to get 
the credit which is deserved, and which is 
freely granted elsewhere. Any custom or 
any law which deals unjustly with capi- 
tal, brings its own punishment in the long 
run. Bad bankruptcies may for the mo- 
ment favor those particular swindlers, 
but good business men in the same locality 
suffer the consequences indirectly. So if 
the rate of interest is too high in any 
State, severe interest laws will not help 
the matter. The true relief should come 
through such protecting laws and customs 
as will make capital secure, and arene 
more of it. 

A general bankruptcy law, therefore, 
wisely and justly framed, would conduce 
to the prosperity of the honest creditor 
and debtor alike. Any ill-judged opposi- 
tion on the part of the latter should be 
withdrawn, to the end that Congress may . 
perform its constitutional function of leg- 
islating on this important matter for the 
whole country. 














NEW YORK MORTGAGE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


THERE has recently been formed in this 
city an organization called the New York 
Mortgage Insurance Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and a surplus 
of $250,000. The objects of the Company 
are: 

First. To guarantee the punctual pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of 
bonds and mortgages upon real estate. 

Second. To create in connection with 
the™“Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company 
and trust companies, facilities whereby 
securities based upon real estate may be 
readily handled and borrowed upon as a 
convenient collateral security for loans. 

Third. To issue guaranteed securities 
based upon real estate in the shape of 
bonds secured by large mortgages, but 
issued in denominations small enough to 
attract, and to serve the needs of moder- 
ate investors. 

Fourth. To generally undertake any 
obligation collateral to or appropriate in 
carrying out business of the character in- 
dicated. 

An institution of this class is a novel 
one in this country, but similar compa- 
nies have been in existence in foreign 
countries for some time, and have proved 
to be very useful; and we believe that the 
plan of operation of the New York Mort- 
gage Insurance Company will commend 
it to the business public. 

....The Hon, Charles §. Fairchild will 
be the President of the Company, and the 
following named gentlemen have con- 
sented to form a part of the Board of Di- 
rectors: Hon. Chas. §. Fairchild, Pres., 
N. Y. Security & Trust Co.; Chas. T. 
Barney, Vice-Pres.. Knickerbocker Trust 
Co.; William L. Trenholm, President 
American Surety Company; Geo. Foster 
Peabody, Director, State Trust Co.; Doug- 
las Robinson, Jr., Director, Real Estate 
Loan & Trust Co.; E. W. Coggeshall, 
President Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.; David 
B. Ogden, 2d Vice President, Lawyers’ 
Title Ins. Co.; Henry E. Howland, Direc- 
tor, Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.; John T. Lock- 
man, Director, Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.; 
Herbert B. Turner, Director, Lawyers’ 
Title Ins. Co.; George Coppell, of Messrs. 
Maitland, Phelps & Co.; Anson W. Hard, 
of Messrs. Hard & Rand; H. H. Hollister, 
of Messrs. Hollister & Babcock; Gustav 
E. Kissel, of Messrs. Kessler & Co.; 
Charles Coudert, of Messrs. Coudert Bros. ; 
George Lord Day, of Messrs. Lord, Day & 
Lord; Clarence Cary, of Messrs. Cary & 
Whitridge. oe 


THE suspension of the new Oriental 
Bank of London, on the 8th inst. with 
liabilities, it is cg > of $36,000,000, was 

t about by losses in the Eastern 
markets caused by the fall in silver. 
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MONETARY A AFFAIRS. 
NEITHER of the two 8 sides on the Stock 
Exchange are happy. The pessimists are 


‘disappointed because their persistent at- 


tacks fail to break prices and involve them 
in an oversold condition of the market 
which puts them in peril of being ‘‘cor- 
nered.” The optimists are wearied of 
waiting for the weather to shape itself to 
their interest. For the past ten days, 
however, Nature has been working in their 
favor, and althoit may not be permissible 
to expect a harvest equal to that of 1891, 
yet the crops of both winter and spring 
wheat now seem likely to come up to an 
average-standard. In respect to Indian 
corn, itis now generally conceded that 
expectations must be lowered to a 
strictly moderate crop. The area planted 
shows a considerable decrease, and 
altho there is little complaint as to 
“condition,” yet the planting is so 
late that, even if the growth should prove 
favorable, there is still the danger of be- 
ing caught by frost, that always attends 
putting in the seed late in the season. The 
prospects of the cotton crop are becoming 
somewhat more definite. The Agricultural 
Department reports a decrease in the area 
planted of 163%, as compared with last 
year, and the condition of the crop good 
in every State except Arkansas. This 


. suggests a probability of a moderate de- 


crease in the crop, which, under the ex- 
tremely low price of the staple, would be 
a boon to the South, but would involve 
some falling off in the earnings of the 
railroads of that section. The sensational 
event of the week has been the failure of 
the new Oriental Bank of London, with 
$36,000,000 of liabilities. The business of 
the bank thas been mainly with Asiatic 
countries and Australia, and its suspen- 
sion is attributed chiefly to losses conse- 
quent upon the depreciation of silver. 
That significant fact is calculated to ap- 
peal to the indifference of the English 


metropolis to the deliberation of the forth-_ 


coming International Conference for stay- 
ing the demonetization of the white metal, 
the more so as it strikingly confirms the 
complaints of loss and sufiering in the 
Manchester trade recently presented by 
an imposing delegation to the ‘Govern- 
ment. It is remarkable, however, that 
London receives the shock with entire 
composure, and from the day of the fail- 
ure, has been a liberal buyer of American 
securities, Naturally, therefore, New 
York has not in any way sympathized 
with the suspension, but, on the contrary, 
has followed the improvement in London. 
One reason for this exemption from the 
Oriental shock may be that Eastern 
finance is a branch of itself and largely 
disconnected with the American depart- 
ment, 


The short interest in the active stocks 
helped to cause a recovery to the week’s 
best prices in most directions, and the de- 
mand for stocks for delivery showed little 
diminution. There was a large body of 
operators who believe that the improve- 
ment will prove nothing more substantial 
than a rally upon the shorts, but London’s 
attitude will be an important factor. 
Thus far there has been nothing to encour- 
age important foreign buying, as the 
leaders here have made no effort at a pro- 
longed upward movement which is neces- 
sary to bring in foreign orders. The im- 
pression is general, however, that the 
foreigners have about completed their 
liquidation, and this seems to be confirmed 
by the steadiness of the markets there 
during the last week in the face of the 


suspension and pending entrance into 


bankruptcy of the New Oriental Bank. 
The institution made application to the 
Bank of England for assistance to tide it 
over its troubles, but was refused. The 
suspension was due to troubles entirely 
distinct from those which have been em- 
barrassing some London institutions in the 
past year or two, being traceable to the 
depreciation in the silver market, causing 


. distrust in Great Britain of investments in 
_ Silver countries and inducing the with- 
drawal of considerable capital from the 
* ¢hannels in which it has been employed in 

“the. East. The depressed condition of 


trade in China and Australia, as well as 
losses by the hurricane at Mauritius, are 


also assigned as contributory causes 
of the difficulty. The suspension 
of such a bank, with many branches, 
must have a widg effect, but no 
general disturbance of credit is feared. 
The fact that the incident created 
little more than a ripple of excitement 
here is strongly commented upon. The 
fact that the suspension was anticipated, 
probably explains largely the absence of 
speculative excitement attendant upon 
the news. Some abatement is shown in 
the foreign demand for our railroad bonds, 
but the buying is still large enough to 
supply the exchange market with nearly 
evough bankers’ bills to offset the demand 
for mercantile remittances. For five years, 
and particularly during 1890, the foreign 
holders of American stocks and bonds 
were large sellers. During those years 
however, prices were low, so that nearly 
all the securities that came back show 
large profits to the purchasers here. The 
properties represented are generally in 
better financial condition and able to earn 
more money than ever before. Months 
of economy have placed many systems 
on a solid foundation, before almost un- 
known. The owners of the securities of 


turn upon their investment, and now 
Europe shows a desire to repurchase. 


Gold exports amounted to $1,650,000, but 


exchange closed easy in tone. 


An important item of news was the 
monthly report of the Department of 
Agriculture, which showed that the con- 
dition of the crops on June ist.was very 
much better than the bearish reports from 
Chicago recently have led many to believe. 
The acreage of winter wheat is 99.9% of 
the actual acreage of last year. Thereis 
a@ small increase in several Southern 
States, and an enlargement in Nebraska 
of 21%. The percentage of the spring 
wheat area is 100.3, the acreage in some 
of the important States being as follows: 
Towa, 96%; Minnesota, 1024; North 
Dakota, 85%; South Dakota, 1184; 
Nebraska, 107%. The condition. of 
winter wheat has slightly advanced, the 
percentage being 88.3. In the middle 
States there is a slight advance, and a 
strong gain is shownin Ohio, Kansas, 
Michigan and Indiana. The condition of 
spring wheat is 92.3%. All these figures 
go to prove the accuracy of the railroad 
estimates mentioned in these columns last 
week. The prices of all the Granger 
stocks improved rapidly when the actual 
situation became known. The areaofrye 
is 99.2% of last year’s breadth, and the con- 
dition is 91%, an advance of two points. 
There is an increase of 2.3¢ in the breadth 
of barley. The acreage of oats is 99.1% of 
last year’s breadth, and general condition 
is 88.5%. The cotton report gives the 
average condition at 85.9%, the lowest 
average since 1874, with one exception. 


The loan market bas continued very 
easy, callloans on stock collateral ruling 
at 1@1}%, with very heavy offerings from 
allsources. Rates for time loans are 14@ 
2¢ for thirty days,2@2¢ for sixty days,24@ 
8¢ for ninety days to four months, and 34, 
nominal, for longer terms. The demand 
for commercial paper is active from both 
local and out-of-town buyers; rates 3¢ for 
indorsed receivables, and 34¢ for best 
single names. In the West neither mer- 
chants nor manufacturers can find em- 
ployment for the large sums offering on 
discounts at 5¢. Orders for good paper can- 
not be filled. The bank statement last 
Saturday showed that there has been suffi- 
cient gain by the interior movement of 
currency to offset the loss by gold ex- 
ports. the surplus reserve recording the 
nominal decrease of $133,900. Loans ex- 
panded $968,000. Specie decreased $1,089,- 
900, and legal tenders increased $961,500. 
Deposits increased $22,000, and circulation 
decreased $122,100. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The bids at the Board for city bank 
stocks were as follows: 


Bid. 
America,.........05+++ 3 


Bid. 
Market & Fulton..... 220 
echanics’........++.+ 187 




















these roads are receiving a reasonable re- | 





Chemical..........++.+ M MB. - ve sv eeee oe 400 
Se EES Morris..... ... 275 
Otticens? eccccccccsccces BOD | NABBBE. 20. ccoses seuss 165 
a. New York.....+----+++ 235 
Commerc N. Y. County.........- 605 
Continental... beens N. Y. National Ex.... 133 
° pane Se Exchange. viath Nai 
East Kavess, North 
Fifth Avenue Jriental 

Natio 














Seal Nat 

Second National 
Seventh National.... 120 
Shoe & Leather..... 

















Hudson River. 145 |State of New York... 115 
mp’rs’ and 10 |'Third National....... 105 
pases succusomnee Tr gemem's....: 110 











rvini 180 ad 
Leather Ma’f’c’t’ re + 240 |U.S. National.. 
Lincoln 4 Western National... 121 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 11th, 1892: 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 187 
Chatham.............. 424 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked 
U.S, 48, registered ........ccccsssecceseee-cee 1164 116% 
ee OMI. wh cascasdacasacecvessosecaies uu%~—Ss«&ALT%H 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... sssse 100 sina 


SI OR, I cin cccatocacconccesccceccscne 





Currency 6s, 1898.... 
Currency 6s, 1899.... 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling exchange was 
dull. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 


RNG aint tninn ts cdedsaneecaawehesnedab+saies 4874-1 
SN RA6 ar sapeyanmadcedhege eds thlteddaenscerssewe 4.8844 
CORO SERIES oo cin cicoccn. ceongnnccevegssccniggces 4.8834 
OOMMMRTOT, DOME. 6on 5 cs cvcsiinsesscocceisiveses 4.3644 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 


H. B. Claflin Company............- 10% «= 06 
Ga... Gas" -ISS FEB... ccccccecsecce 98 100 
BOs. GR BBB ii ccinesissccisecs 100 101 

Thurber-Whyland Co. tom........ -. 

do. do. 


BER. ccrvecccses - 8 9846 98 
Trow Directory com os 
do. OO. WBA devecs 





Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com 63 63 
American Straw Board Co 90 89 
CRIN OR onic ge ocdnesesessedeocses 96 95% 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. oe 

New York Biscuit Co............... 68 69 68 
Diamond Match Co..........565 «++ 137 138 138 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124 118% 113 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...-There is a wide-spread demand 
among business men and commercial or- 
ganizations in all sections of the United 
States that Congress should promptly 
enact an adequate, just and simple bank- 
ruptcy law. 


..The Financial Chronicle has made 
a careful estimate of the decrease in acre- 
age for 1892 over the acreage for 1891, 
of the principal producing cotton States 
and estimates a net decrease of 11.884 
the total acres in 1892 being 18,310,414 
against 20,779,205 in 1891. 


...-Theodore E, Allen brought suit to 
recover $70,000 from Allen & Ginter, for 
his services in organizing the Cigaret 
Trust in January, 1890, and was awarded 
by the jury a verdict of $35,000. This 
suit is the first of a number which are to 
be brought against the other members of 
the trust. 


..A very large number of the banks 
and bankers of New York City and of the 
principal cities of the country have tele- 
graphed United States Senators at Wash- 
ington protesting in the most vigorous 
terms against the passage of the anti- 
option bill. The passage of this bill by 
the House has already demoralized trade 
in cereals, cotton and produce. 


..Mr. Charles Parsons, President of 
the New York and New England Railroad, 
desires to have a voting trust established 
lasting for five years, in order that the 
management of the company may be left 
free to devote its energies to building up 
the traffic of the road, establishing its 
finances on a sound basis, and securing 
alliances which will bring the road into 
New York. 





....The total value of the yield of fish 
of Alaska last year amounted to $5,100,000. 
No less than seventy-four kinds.of food 
fishes are caught, salmon forming the 
bulk andthe most valuable. The aggre- 
gate of the pack of the canneries in 1891 
was 688,332 cases of four dozen one-pound 
cans, the quantity of salted salmon being 
7,300 barrels. Cod, halibut and herring 
are very plenty. 


. Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment in our financial department of 
Messrs. Lawrence S. Mott & Co., of 57 
William Street, who are offering some of 
the capital stock of the Niagara Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Utah, at $5 per share, 
each share being preferred to the extent 
of $1.50. It is stated that there are thirty- 
one mines on the property of the company, 
a large concentrating mill, and that sey- 
eral hundred men are employed. Full 
particulars, maps, prospectus, etc., can be 
obtained by addressing Messrs. Lawrence 
S. Mott & Co, 


. The last New York Legislature en- 
acted a law requiring every State bank 
and individual banker in New York and 
Brooklyn to have on hand at all times an 
amount equal to at least 15¢ of the ag- 
gregate amount of deposits, and State 
banks and individual bankers outside of 
those cities at least 10% of the aggregate 
deposits, this amount to be called a law- 
ful money reserve. One-half of it may 
consist of money on deposit subject to 
call with any bank or trust company in 
the State having a capital of at least 
$200,000 and approved by the Superintend- 
ent of Banks. 


...-The forthcoming annual report of 
the production of precious metals for 
1891 by Director Leech contains very in- 
teresting statements. The gold, silver 
and paper money of the four leading 
countries of the world at the present time 
is as follows: 


AMOUNTS. 
Silver Uncovered 
Countries. Gold Stock. Stock. Notes. 


U. Kingdom. $550,000,000 $100,000,000 $30,530,060 
France...... 900,000,000 — 700,000,000 81,402,000 


Germany.... 500,000,009 205,000,000 107,000,000 
U. States.... 687,000,000 556,000,000 422,390,000 
PER CAPITA. 

Countries. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
United Kingdom $14 47 $263 $080 $17 90 
py errr 2307 #+%179% 200 43 11 
Germany...... .. 10 10 414 2 16 16 40 


United States.... 1057 855 650 25 62 


The following summary shows the coin- 
age of gold and silver throughout the 
world for the last three years: 


Calendar Years. Gold. Silver. 
WK sso oe eastees $168,901,519 $130,242,505 
MOG a accccecdecctckvstaed 149,095,865. 151,032,820 
FOE. ic. cc ceneusicegtiisigns 116,092,303 115,823,209 


The world’s product of gold for the cal- 
endar year 1891 is given by Mr. Leech as 
$125.299,700. The following table shows 
the value of the production of gold and 
silver throughout the world for the last 
nine years: 





Silver 
Gold Value, Coinage Value. 
400,000 $115,300,000 
101,700,000 105,500,000 
108,400,000 118,500,000 
106,000,000 120,000,000 
. 105,775,000 124,281,000 
x 110,197,000 140,706,000 
b 489, 162,159,000 
120,475,000 173,743,000 

, | CIR # A 600, 


...-The Union for the Improvement of 
the Canals of the State of New York was 
organized in 1885. It has secured alto- 
gether appropriations amounting to about 
$2,500,000, but this year a bill appropri- 
ating $540,000 for the care of over 600 
miles of canals was vetoed by Governor 
Flower. It is proposed by the Union to 
hold in October of this year a convention, 
and otherwise to celebrate the centenary 
of the passage by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1792, of the first act 
relating to the construction of the State 
canals. The State of New York has not 
paid proper attention to the enlargement 
and improvement of its canal system. The 
Canadian Government, however, has been 
very active in enlarging the Welland 
Canal and the canals around the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River. This means 
nothing more or less than that a consider- 
able portion of the grain traftic of the great 
West, which would naturally seek United 
States seaports, will be diverted and seek 
foreign ports through Canada. The 
building of a ship railway to connect 
Lakes Huronand Onturio is the latest talk 
in Canada; and it is said that a company 
has been formed for carrying out the a 
at a cost of $15,000,000 or more, making a 
railway capable of conveying vessels of 





5,000 tons between the two iakes, The 
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as we have recently shown in these 
umns, to the diversion of trade from New 
York. It would be well for the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to take action re- 
garding the diversion of the legitimate 
trade of this country to Canada. 


....Among the securities sold at Auc- 
tion on the 7th and 8th insts, on the Real 
Estate Exchange were the following lots: 


Cae how ham Iron and Land Co. 
: mort. 7% bo due May Ist, 1909......50% 
bay A M. = Rad. first mort. 7% rate | 


ue 
$6.000 C. R. I. and P. Ry, Co. (Southwestern 
Ey, Mant sett. 9 bonds. due 1899. 115 





$5,000 W. S. Rd. Co. first mort. 4% reg. guar. be 
: mai oan wid rast Co. ence 
shares United S 





tates Fire 128 

ax! py. Geusty (Th. 6% yt reg. wae 
“« Se essatacnshsns0+ ole 

45 shares - Fulton Mugicipat “Gait ot of 
ol shares Consnldaisd Gaslight Go Susdh Pwas'e on eae = 
ae ht of Biiyn: occa 

Ms sheres bi liamsbu Gaslight Co 127 

258 shares B ight 


rooklyn G Ee 34 
rf apne a. a Gaslig' Co, ‘of Brkiyn..110 
‘0. guar. trust mo’ 
id bonds, due og RE i eS Sey ere 
$000, — of N. C . special tax, Class 3, coupon 
gi duares Manhattan Life ina. Go............4 
ishare Clinton Hall Association................ 56 
20 shares Standard Gas' San of N. Y. pref..95 
10 shares Lawyers’ Li eh SERRE ESS. 
= State Trust Co. “ ee Certifi- 
MET Sik indnaspenn bnuaher stones ane 





alot 
12 shares Germicide Co. of N. ¥., pref.....-.-.. 
Chicago and Atchison B Aa Co. first 
mort, 8% bonds, due Jan . See 
$1,000 N. Y.,S. and W. Coal , first mort. 6% 
g2000 aes DIE Sc SS. Sack paccake su witeeded 90 


va & wt L.% ve first cons. guar. 7% —. 


i of J °C 


$1,000 mt 4 re ‘BE. Ra. ‘ex ‘mort. renewa: 


bond, TM «\<cnsn an cwecubithdbvcccstsode 
10 shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Room, Lim . . 100% 


.Ata meeting of the Directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, held 
on the 8th inst., a dividend of 134, was de- 
Glared payable on and after the 15th day 
of July next, and the following statement 
was submitted: 


The net revenues of the quarter 
ending June th, instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns for 
April, partial returns for Mav, and 

estimating the business for R une, 








will beabout....:....... - He 000 00 
Add surplus April ist... 905 77 
$14,835,905 77 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds......... $222,938 00 
Sinking funds............ 20,000 00 
242,988 00 
Leaves a balance of................. $14,582,967 77 
It requires wh a oat idend of 144% on 
the ca, EAST Se ae 1,077,411 00 
Deducting which, leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, iowa’: ae $13,515,556 7 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States. Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 13 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


‘Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Renal Estate Pay 


ter than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


” IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES 6r REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS or ST.PAUL, 


D. D. waeare 
VSao't Hennepin Ave., Mi polis, et nn, 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 
rs and satisfactory references given 
on, application. from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 _Se. Fourth Streei, ‘Minneapolis, _Mina. 


—- INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


WN BROTHERS 0., 
BanEoRS. NO. 399 WALL Siaken ow 




















INY, TORS ADVISORY CO. of pose 
. good work for rn M 
ipsecurities and titles,in case 


otherwise. Charges moderate, 
re N Manager. Kansas City, = | 


GOTHENBURG WATER POWER 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


The officers and di sof the Gothenburg Water 
Power and Investment Company comprise some of the 
most prominent, respected, ablest and richest men in 
the United States, and their intention is to have the 
honor of founding the most successful town in the 
Country, beinz satisfiea to receive a moderate income 
on their investment and assuring other investors of 
equal or greater profits. = 

Since the 15th of May no less than thirteen different 
manufacturing interests have been in negotiation 
with the Company looking to the erection of their 
plants at Gothenburg. The reason why these men 
wish to establish themselves at the Central West is 
that manufacturing of nearly all kinds at the East is 
expensive because of the high cost of land, taxes 
and expenses, including high labor and the danger o¢ 
frequent strikes. By going West with liberal induce- 
ments in concessions made by the Company, having 
free use of unlimited and never-failing water power, 
low living charges and low cost of iabor, nominal 
taxes and expenses, and nearness to best markets, the 
favorable difference between the West and East is 
apparent. 

The Company expended over $600,000 in cash before 
asking a single establishment to locate at Gothenberg. 


AUCTION SALE OF LOTS. 


On June 29th the Company will hold an auction sale 
of lots and have arranged an excursion leaving Boston 
and New York June 25th, fare for round trip $49 and 
$45respectively. Tickets on sale at their Boston office. 
Every purchasem of $1,000 will have the fare refunded 
tohim. Manufetwwrers and persons desiring to pur- 
chase city lots shouid be represented at this sale. 
For particulars address offices of the Company 
at Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Gothenburg, 
Neb., general agents W. H. Underwood, Jr., H. 
Burkholder and N.A. Baker, of 226 and 228 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ml. or Chas. H. Kittredge, Manager New 
England office, 53 State St., Boston 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
Lenges Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
— made for customers. Correspondence 
solic 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Su i vy is and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections promos m 
—— of the Hennes. and rem 
nt. F Chamberlain. ‘Presiden nt, H. 
Vite Pr President, a F. Mearkle, 2d. Vice President, 
nary Harrison, Cashier, Thos. Ff. Hurley, Assistant 
Ci ier. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sea! Pstate, Loans, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


=POKANE, T = Bi BEAUTIFUL, 
Ls ah ores Northern has ju —_ into 
ee You can now — eo Spo! the 
reat N forthern, the No Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cif or the Canadian P; ic. Spokane is the —_ 
ty East OF West amt has four t transcontine: enta 




















oats. This is hat makes business for th 
roads; thisis what makess tity grow; and this ‘is 
what makes ple prosperous, ag and happy. No 
c — = Li izzards, no floods in Spokane’s country. 
s this summer. You will see the 
most coe built and most beautifully situated 
city — whic ven ot ve od — Pat eyes. par- 
— mmerce, Spokane, 
ash. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 

Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 

201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Walter J. Thompson, Pres. 


Samuel Collyer, Cash. Kea- Davis, Ase Asst. Toes, 
. F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
Ser ae bp venga n gy ain 
ar ee BANK IN TH 
Capital, $250,000 00. te. 375,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 











Ww. have ter sale first-class bonds, paying 


53 to 67 interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKERS. 
W7Pine St.. - - - - NewYork. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Atchison, Topeka&Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. Boston, June 8. 


Income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 
Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan 
of Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following- 
appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUS 00. OF NEW YORK, 


At Office of Atchison Oo., 
95 Milk &t., Boston. 
UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadway, New York (ity. 
BARING BROTHERS & 00., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. 0. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in 
America should ship them, by express, to the Union 
Trust Company of New York, 80 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Holders in foreign countries should ship their bonds 
to Baring Brothers & Company, Limited, London. 


All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at 
either of the above Agencies will be paid by the 
Atchison Company. 


Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work 
upon which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable 
Certificates of the Company and Depository will be 
delivered Income Bondholders, to be hanged with- 
out unnecessary delay for the former in due course. 
Application to list these Certificates has been made 
tothe Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York and 
abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less 
than $100 and in even hundreds or thousands. * 
Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange un- 
der Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting 
their bonds to any of the Agencies mentioned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMPSFLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR 
INCOME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 4 PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.”” 


The M t iders at present a fair basis of 
market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class “ B” to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing the Bonds 
for exchange are invited to subscribe to any amount 
of $5,000.00 of these bonds, which will be authorized 
to be issued for Improvements to be made for the first 
year, beginning with July 1. 1892, at a price of 67, the 
bonds allotted to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 
per cent. from July 1, 1892. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be 
entitled to subscribe for $100 of the new Second Mort- 
gage Class “ B”’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event 
of applications exceeding the total amount to be 
offered for subscription, the excess will be adjusted 
in proportion to holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this sub- 
scription has been underwritten, a syndicate having 
been formed to take all the bonds not availed of by 
Income Bondholders: 

SUCSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS FOL- 
LOWS: 

10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY APPLI- 
CATION. 

2% PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 

2% PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER ALLOT- 
MENT. 

2 PER CENT. WITHIN @ DAYS AFTER AL- 
LOTMENT. 

20 PER CENT. WITHIN 9) DAYS AFTER ALLOT- 
MENT. 

PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTAL- 
MENTS ARE DUE, AND INTEREST WILL 
BE ALLOWED THEREON ATTHE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 
The Subscription List will close on the 1st 
ot July, 1892. 

ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription 
will be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY,% MILK ST., 
BOSTON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BAR- 
ING, MAGOUN & CO.,15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
and Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
BISHOPSGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGLAND, at 
all of which places blanks will be furnished as may 
be required. Receipts will be issued by such deposi- 
tories as Agents for the Subscribers upon the under- 
standing that the moneys received shall be held in 
trust, not to be paid for the uses of the Railroad Com- 
pany until the Directors of said Company shall 
offically announce that the Plan of Conversion has 


No. 9% Milk St. 











OMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. ieee eee , 


2 percent. perannuum 
in any of the above cities. I hav: 4 mpi J 4 


Garden Lands. Co dence 
ard Western Wash om, All inquir juiries angered 
promptly. ee SICKELS, 

















FRUITFUL INVESTMENTS. 


We have a new form of 8 per cent, in- 
vestments based on irrigated fruit lands 
in the fruit zone of Colorado. Absolute 
security. Rapid increase in value. No 
failure in eleven years, Bank guarantee 
Write for particulars, 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
PENVER, COLO. 





effective. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and application for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & ©O., 15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM- 
ITED, LONDON, ENGLAND, and of J: W. REIN- 
HART, VICE-PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 
% MILK STREET, BOSTON. By order of the Board 
of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


1%#—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES | “ 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


_8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 





WILLIAM M. BYERS 





| Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


Spekane, . . . * . 





On Highly Improved City and Farm 


June 16, 1892. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 











mercial Center because it has: 

The L and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast- 
The Grea! Area t ral Land- 
ee t Forests of Timber in the world. 

Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00), and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium. will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness, 
The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
repert of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 
Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list ot stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 
HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


Ss. H. WOOD & COoO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

, Gilt otuea reg teaebgeew'ee A 6,7, ALA Wandi2 worsens 

special ket letter. 


rite for our sg; 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pam: 


- M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 


Y ‘i NT HOUSE ei trall 
mt eR ee Ta fe ein Oa » Cen peppy y 











Real Estate and Loans. 





pa ly convertible into nay property 
netting @ higher rate. Property sure to increase in 
value. 


WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 
To ob. cpg ee Oommercial Concerns! 


Gash roe teal loaned ‘or r subscribed. 
subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





wages. 

‘omes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
— instalments. 

r particulars, address 


LAND_AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


OF MET finrrcrely Secure. interent pay: 
40%: e semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal CJeeelion given to all 
Address 





gg eat cocerenese. 
IN, Fairhaven, Wash. 





ULUTH 
The completion 2 the Elevated Street Railway 
opens up a fine tract of land within Ly * minutes’ ride 
+. May Depot and business center of the city, = 
e best inducements = investor f 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is ne 
rapid ad through A ‘Division o 7 Duluth Hights ‘ond 
will be 6 completed abou ith. Lots ne 


line. Send for 
Highian Improvement Coes Duluth, Mina. 


THE MESABA RANGE. 


The recent discoveries of high de Bessemer Iron 
Ore on the Mesaba Range, 6 north of Duluth, 
exceed anything heretofore rs. From forty to 
sixty million tons are already in sight. Three rail- 

8 will ones oa th these mines before 
the ona of this y at Dut arge structural steel 
works are being bull built * Du __. and other large 
works will soon foll th has a future 
than any city of its size sy “the worl Property is 
cheap, and now is the —_ to buy. For er 
information write or 

Cc. E. LOVETT & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadel pie, “ny ahs If y — 
to invest in a growing city, w 


8; aOLD,MORTANG Ka! 
0 

















York eee ag 
Wa. E. Smith, Zt -, by mx ee 


TON, Y MALLETT Ef 


OFFICES: eo a oval insurance Bt bundine, a 
g, CH 


ES made and prope non- 
residents. We have on hand a @ line of Gilt age 6and 
7 per cent. sertgenen oF y for 
po poet pee noo any nk in Chicago, Write us for a list 

investments. 


DENVER 
Real Estate ft ——y m+ -—* nN paver 


is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
Re of any city of its size and importance in America. 
customer who has Real of us 


purc! Estate 
es ave years has made a Peseta at in 
who have never seen the pro} 


pave erat Re three to five ie five years, a 400%. 














Wash, 


plication 
| THE Chi CHAMBERLIN IW INVESTMENT co. 


VER, COL, 








Sosa! 





mi hy 
® * 


June 16, 1899. 
LAWRENCE §8. MOTT & CO., 57-59 William St., N. Y., 


Are authorized to offer to the public for subscription, 40,000 
shares of the Preference Capital Stock of the 


MAGARA MINING 


OF UTAH. 


The authorized capital of the 


$3,250,000 of stock has been issued, however, and no more will be 
The remainder of the stock will be held for 
the purchase of additional adjacent properties that it may be deemed 
profitable to acquire from time to time: 


ig per cant"The purchaser of these is $19 per share, and 
purchaser of these shares will receive $1.50. on each s 


Tr ahihechegne offered at $5 each, 10 per cent. to be ; 


issued ‘at present. 


pe... E nena 


tion and the remainder on July 6th. Payments should be made by check, 
postal notes or registered letter. 

reports experts. and especially . H. Thomas, the 
eK 4 PR FTL me Y maf the reap hey ber: ty tay mS hat when the 
seit be eufictent to pay a avidend of 1 onion weit be the mntive captialiontion, or $0 per cont on the orice at 
which the stock is now offered. - yp \ewaksasies = 


“Mr. W.°C. Hall, of Salt Lake City, and Messrs. Alexander & 
Green, of New York, are the counsel of the Company. 
all the titles, and declares that they are held by the Company in fee sim- 
gned are free and clear of uny incumbrance. 

comy that the organization of the Company is regular andlegal. 
The letter r. Thomas’ r 
tained in the prospectus, which will be facniahed: on application, 


here are thirty-one mines embraced in the property of the Company, covering an area of chest ei, 5 miles. 
e average yee per ton obtained from mined 
luction Toes not exceed $1 


metals have been, ox maed | inthe doveiat mens ot < te roperty by the C 
In —_ ethods, property by ing mil 


of the counsel, and M 


a employed. 


and several amaaters rs near 
Cit; 


Salt e 
, A 5 r, Omaha, and other paces. 
recently won ‘an important suit at a cost of ements of dollars, which enables them to 
take out ore avery rich vein. Me, shaft to this vein ts nearly completed. and within a few weeks enough 
mined than pay 


expenses and leave a surplus for the dividend account 


Every dollar received from the sale of stock goes directly to the further 


ore will be to more 


development of the 


property. 
The sale of these shares insures the permanent success of the mines. 
The owners are prominent men in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


and elsewhere. 


The character of the —, is indorsed by a score of experts of 


the highest standing an 


by men of 
general business circles. 


This is a legitimate mining onter ~' ? The properties, by the best expert ‘titinniin are equal to the 


nating mining properties - the w 
. Millions of dollars have been made by the owners of adjacent mines in Jno same vein. 
The eg: Mem — me on the ground floor and reaps the future profits o 
Ly 7s ge hey miles from Salt La: 


The Niagara M 
silver and lead pon tang of tthe United si 
group, and they assay above the ateseas “x prominent 


The investor becomes one of a party of clear-headed business men, 
not speculators, who have put thousands of dollars in the Niagara en- 


, and believe in it. 


Not ‘one of them desires to part with his interest, but is satisfied of 
the stability and permanency of his investment. 
will be sent to subscribers making opaticestion s and eck applied 10per cent. In case 


Subscri, i 
ap hes Lage ae et 
shares oe. hat cannot be allotted will be refunded. 


and the gupeces her sonnet) 4 al 
Bibseription, 1 forward the bala nce by Faly 6 6th, he ann forfeit the deposit of 10 per eant. made with the 


Farther Partioulars will be Furishell by the F the pele on and Bankers on Application. 
THE MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 85 E. 125TH. STREET, NEW YORK. 


Hundreds of tons have been mined already from the 
racter. 








THE INDEPENDENT. (855) 27 
The National Park Bank, Now ork, | «23st racine is Ar 


& SMELTING CO. 


Company is $10,000,000. Only 


each share is preferred to by extent of $1.50, 
stock 


before the common 


id on applica- 


Mr. Hall examined 
Messrs, Alexander # 


in full, are con- 
per ton. The veins are coumnered by the éx- 


at oe 


prominence in legal, financial and 


f a steady and permanent project. 
It ke City in the heart a one of the most prolific 


ara 
properties of a similar cha see 


he stock — 


for, the money paid 
uld the applicant who send 


10 per cent. for his 














LOOK AT THIS! 
Population 1880 a 650 ae Capital was $25,000 
1892 By vs is $2,000, 000 
66 1895 woul be 1 00 “ willbe $5, poeeee 
No Better Place for NS ie by in the World, and We are ont Best People to Invest Thr 
ong JOS. ©. HENVIS & CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
THE fioeearnarr, 





GDWIN B. SHELDON. EUGENE H. FISHBURN 
OGDEN, SHELDON & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Cuicaco Lawp AGENCY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE ror NON-RESIDENTS. 


Ogden Building, 34 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
BS MANES. 10 4a 


cual in'th om Conservative 


Guaranteed First M 
Six P er Ge nt. on Saye m Axo Dpstna nut ue ‘on 
es 
x Per | Cent et irheey of Yeans Mortgage 
Mite ‘pees "e GEORGEH, LEWIS, 
Pres ident 


“SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 
REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city | for 
eT em. $22.00 six per cent. m mortgage and 
f2.M0 cash Routt 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 











obtained on first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET * tate security 
Send for for maps, photographs, circu- 


“iE R. BORAGE. IN’ INVESTMENTS, 





For First Class Mortages bearing from 8 
ber cent, te 10 per cent. Interest apply te 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT 


WEST DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCE: Manufact: s Bank, West Duluth. 


CLINE & PEARSON. 
REAL ESTATE ANDI yEerm ENTS. 
can loan money for you w will ust Big ze 


= no SPOR” 











DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


ee ant? 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
NN aso os ccnsccatasves epocsresevors $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of he Bankin Depgswaent 
H Vermont, Massachusetts, 


or’ 

This old and well- known Company offers its Ten 
Year Peventares, issued in yo of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully socexes by first peeves on aa 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are a very co. 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in erent 
favor by many Sr investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 

JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. smannntene for FIVE YEARS 
from date of roe = on an Ly ay of $11 , 
Insurance an no for same lengt! 
time. Also Investment of $100,000 paying 10 per ty 
* pees time. Write for full particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every county in the West, and 
in connection with our other business have a depart- 
ment for the Collection of Mortgages, Interest 
Coupons and Accounts of all kinds. 








LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ inaneceeee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (i\Goianssion 
PROPERTY RENTED (0%. “ora 


remittances made promptly. 
2 AXES %i on. assessments looked after and 








cavers, aPady Ae igen sg 
R 

EBENEZER 

Cashier. 

WARD J. WIN, Asst. Cashier 


tern’ 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. 


ton. 
THE a 





closi ng Pg necessary, making paying 

FS ern to oo © the’ same ers aa they to securities 
to do were me erent are 
moderate, hy ey al nad Pad excellent experience 

AN EXCELLENT T INSTITUTION, 


THE City Real Estate Trust Topeka, 
nsas, with branches at es, mn, Philadelphia and 





Kai 

B " -, Was oO 

colk defaulted wae for the care and col- 
lectior of m: n efault and ad gone erally 

the care, rental and ong of real esta’ the Slates 
of M , Kansas, Neb: io and 


es the: 

property Py | in their care without cost to the a 

ers; they have facilities for placing colonies of 

where large tracts are under theit control, and their 
rea 





BANKING COMPAHY 
MIDDLETOWN, GONK. 

Paid-Up Capital. ..... . - $600,000 

Surplus and ee profits.$1 14,091 


Offers 6 . Debentures, secured ye 
— of “morta Le the Union Trus iss 
° ew York. Amount o ~ 
limited “by Law. 





C 

ag emg ete., are permitted by law to invest 
EDINBURGH: i» W. 8. 

eR iNBCES PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
ig UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans, 
Refer to any bank in City. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


N pursuance of on enter of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 

M, of the bn 3 and County of New 
York, Notice is sr n to all persons having 
claims i dec JAN APFEY, late of the City of 





W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mort- 











New York, deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereof to the subscribers ate their —y of trans- 
eatin business, the office of John 

Broadway, | Ly the City of New York, on or be- 
fore the 15th da; a Oe r next. Dated New York 
JOHN HAFFEY, SARAH 


the 2ist day of 
HAFFEY, Wixeouors JOHN B. pave, Attorney for 
Executors, 320 way, New York Ci 








DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, June 8th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 9. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 30th, inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after thie 1ith day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 2th, inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of July ist next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
are acquainted with the fact that the third 
issue of each month is our regular Mission- 
ary Number in which we devote from four 
to six pages to letters from missionaries in 
all parts of the world, giving the latest 
and best intelligence from foreign mission- 
ary fields, and this cannot be obtained else- 
where. This issue of THE INDEPENDENT is 
exceedingly valuable, and is so recognized 
by the pastors and members of churches 
throughout the country,who make extensive 
use of these letters in the regular monthly 
missionary meetings. Desiring that church 
members throughout the country should 
more generally become acquainted with 
this special feature of THE INDEPENDENT, 
we shall be pleased to have our subscribers 
generally interest themselves and send us as 
many and as large clubs as possible for 
one, three, six or nine months. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 


for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














One Month........ $ 30) Six months........$1 

Three months. +eee$ 75! Nine Months...... 2 

Vour months...... 1 00| One year........ .. 3 
OLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one subscriber...,....... aces 
One year each to two subscribérs. . 
years to one subscriber........ 
Three subscribers one year a. o6eee 
Four years to one subscriber..... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each............55 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents, 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his 9 rt upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


G. W. P. & I. CO. 


THE Gothenburg Water Power and Investment 
Com: y ask the attention of our readers to their ad- 
jal Department of this pa- 
per, which is particularly addressed to manufactur- 
ers and persons desiring to make investments. The 
Comey willsend an Excursion from the East on 
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Union Pacific Railway, ? has a mete water pow- 

and one of the very 
tri utary to it. D gw 
honorable business men i fy i cant the 








: LOANS on The Martane tr arm ot years 








is so arranged that they can secure 
te the largest results at a minimum ——_ 
They “ — Soehes of,and as a large n Q 
esta ‘and ¢ other investments in 
the West, w we think it would be for their advantage to 
write ‘ormation and references and 
then decide whether they will take advantage of the 
opportunities they offer. mas 


CYCLES. 
IF there is a reader of THE INDEPENDENT between 





we: 
ly purchase of a machine. There is 
so much lost by not riding a bicycle and so much 
gained by ew = Lt no person can afford not to 
accept our advice to parchase. 





THE many manufacturing industries which have 
been centering at 


large numbers of tr 
all sorts are it. A great —_ ij mone 

to develop property is the result, and eight per cent 
interest can easily obtained upon first mo 

of whose security there is no question. Mr. BE. R. 
Brace offers to send to our readers maps, figures ‘and 
= — in regard to desirable investments in 
ralu 








MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, TA- 
COMA, WASHINGTON. 


THIS Bank has a capital stock, surplus fund and — 
divided profits of about Kone -, deposi its of $800, 

resources amountin: The demand 1 for 
banking capital in ts ms 0 at that the Mer- 
chants’ has no trouble in loaning its money at excel- 
lent rates of interest. It pays—and our 

should bear notice of this fact—five per cent. on de- 
posits left for 4 months and six per cent. for twelve 
months. Mr. Walter J. Thompson is President, and 
Mr. Samuel Genre. 5 son of the Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
New York, is Cashier. Under the jmanagement of 
these gentlemen, with their able assistants, the ae. 
chants’ National Bank is sure to be a successful inst: 
tation. 

ys Traveler, take BEECHAM’S PILLS with you.— 


> 


A VERY popular train on the Chicago. a. Island 
& Pacific leaves Chicago daily at 10 P.M. called 
ngers Rif. 








orado line, that a mew train called. the a ocky Moun- 
os Limited” has been put on, leaving Chicago daily 
at 10:45 A.M. It has brand-new equipment, is but one 
ni ht out, arriving at Denver early the next evening. 
th of these trains are Solid Vestibule, and carry 

the “ Rock Islarid’s”’ a WY nt Dining-Car Service. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. hicago, Ill.—Adv 


“NOTHING NEW wn NDER THE SUN.’ 

No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arrangement is unexcelled. We also make THEtime. 
For details address any agent of the company, call on 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 

E. L. LOMAX, 
G. P.& T. A, U.P. oom 
Omaha, Neb.— Adv. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES- LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


TTENTION 
is called to A following specialties: 


WILTON VELVETS 


A new line of best_quality 
At the price of a Body Brussels. 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


SRA trod 


ouR EW “WEAVE “INGRAINS 


c= hy e it, and jeve, equal in wear toa 


XTRA SUPERS. 


A large line, patterns we do not intend duplicating 
at less than the cost of production. 


CARPETS AND RUGS 











made out of remnants and odd pieces, in ail 1 ee 
suitable for all kinds of room wi be closed 
EMNANT PRI CE 


Just the thing for Hotels, Sorters and ehaiinaie Res- 
idences. Bring size of rocm. 


7 
Our new importations of China and G apanese Straw 
bow complete. 

We have the white and red check ana some fancy 
patterns, 

FROM $5.00 PER ROLL. 

Jointless China and Seamless J eens Mattingsat 
2c. per ys yard, or = eee roll of 40 oye 

A Special n ALGEE IAN, APRA ise 
nn eone MAD DRAS CUR Ss, ¢@s- 

ly adapted for a Be 4g Ain Covers 

‘or 5 a (a specialty 

A e number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces Furniture which we offer at agg 
far below those usually charged for first-class work 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. ¥. 
BRAINERD € ARMSTRONG A 
SPOOL SILK AND a 
is the best in the World. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet therqngh 











> of Gothenburg an honor to every one connected 


Ab. 


Cathartic, 
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Ssucanc. 


THE NEW YORK ENDOWMENT 
COMPANY. 


We are asked for an opinion of the 

New York Endowment Company, which 
displays a sign at 155 Broadway. It is not 
at all difficult to give the opinion, and 
first we want to make it distinctly under- 
stood that we are quite satisfied with the 
sigr. just mentioned. The office, also, 
may be quite satisfactory; we do not 
know, not having climbed the stairs to 
examine it; but the sign we have seen. 
Mr. Grant Hugh Brown, originator and 
President, we learn from circular matter, 
has been connected with both the Mutual 
Life and the New York Life; this may be 
true, but is immaterial if true. We are 
also told that ‘‘he is an insurance statis- 
tician by profession, probably the only 
one in New York.” Whether this is true 
depends on what you please to under- 
stand by statistician; but this, also, 
is immaterial. The scheme, like thou- 
sands of schemes nowadays, is to help 
the poor man, who is the object of solici- 
tude on all sides; it is ‘‘ for the purpose of 
placing before people of moderate means 
a method by means of which their money 
ean be made to produce just as large re- 
turns as that of the rich man.” The poor 
man must get on with a paltry three or 
four per cent. from the savings bank, 
while the rich man (as every ignoramus 
knows) has only to sit still and sip cham- 
pagne and let his investments work, 
night and day, at one per cent. a month. 
Mr. Brown and his associates propose en- 
dowment, not insurance. They ask for 
$52 a year for ten years, and then will 
return $1,000. This sounds like some- 
thing very familiar; but the newspaper 
slip says it is not to be confounded with 
the fraudulent plans of the bond, loan 
and fraternal get-rich-quick orders, etc. 
So we will try to keep it distinct from 
those and to treat it seriously, admitting 
freely that it is not a get-rich-quick 
scheme, for it takes the ample term of 
ten years. 

Mr. Brown says he ‘“‘ offers to the pub- 
lic a contract, based upon the Actuaries’ 
tables of mortality and the lapse experi- 
ence of the successful Old Linecompanies, 
that will give to any onea 11} per cent. 
compound interest investment at the end 
of ten years, providing the holder of the 
bond be then alive and has not lapsed any 
of hisinstallments.” We have not at hand 
any interest tables at a higher rate than 
10, but $52 a year at that rate would be 
$9,116.22 in ten years; and we shall not 
question Mr. Brown’s figures. But here is 
a naked piece of speculation: $1,000 in ten 
years for $52 a year, and if you die or 
lapse meanwhile you forfeit everything. 
Considering the fact that even 6 per cent. 
will yield only $7,265 in ten years, the 
arithmetical possibility of paying this 
$1,000 stands on the same ground with the 
Tron Hall and all the rest—the question 
how many people will be in a position to 
demand it. Let the statistician, ‘* prob- 
ably the only one in New York,” be heard 
in his own words: 

“ According to the Actuaries’ tables of 
mortality and thé lapse multiplier of two, 
not more than 615 bonds will mature out of 
every thousand. The annual premiums 
need only to be invested therefore at 5 per 
cent. to realize $615,000. If as many as 
615 bonds, however, matured, there would 
not. be much profit for the stockholders 
outside of the 6 per cent. interest we expect 
to pay them out of the $10 application 
fee. But as we have no medical examina- 
tion and no restriction as to age, we do 
not expect more than 400 bonds to mature 
out of every 1,000 issued. Undoubtedly, 
the greater the death rate the better for the 
company. You know the weakness of 
humanity. No people expect to live longer 
than invalids, consumptives, etc., and 
we expect to profit by that weakness of hu- 

manity. Yes, of course it is a gamble, 
but there is nothing new init. Theold- 
line insurance companies are issuing these 
endowment policies, and the British Gov- 
ernment is doing the same thing. Ifa 
bondholder dies before the expiration of the 





ten years he loses his money; but in what’ 


better way could he have provided for his 
old age—if he lives?”’ 
We confess that, not being a statistician 





of the Brown class, we do nct understand 
his lapse multiplier of two; that is of no 
consequence, however. But his scheme is 
one of the many that cannot get on with- 
out a lie; no regular insurance company 
issues ‘‘ these” endowment policies, and 
of course the British Government does 
not—no 10-year endowment is issued by 
a regular insurance company for less than 
double Mr. Brown’s rate. If we imagine 
that 1,000 persons set out with him and 
that, on the average, one-half drop out at 
the middle of the term, and that he gets 5 
per cent. on his money, he will have more 
than enough to meet his. five hundred 
bonds; but we may also imagine some- 
peau | else. The mortality rate from 50 
to 60 is about 1 in 6; altho he figures on 
invalids he must also figure on younger 
ages, so that of his original 1,000 
perhaps five-sixths, or 833, might survive 
the term. He imagines that more than 
half of these will lapse, and of course any 
body is at liberty to ‘‘expect” what he 
pleases, including an apronful of larks 
when the sky falls. 
_ This lapse chance is the same old little 
joker. It always has inst it this bunch 
of facts: the more toothsome the ible 
return, the more the members hang 
on; the longer they have hung on, the 
emg their inducement and effort to 
g on during the remaining time; the 
earlier ef drop out, the less they leave 
for the poo ; the persistence which swells 
the pool, and the weakening which lessens 
the number to participate, are exactly 
opposed to each other; no safe conclusion 
can be drawn from the lapse experience 
in insurance, the two cases being so un- 


e. 

Suppose? And sup ? And when 
you have supposed, then expect. But 
when that is done a very practical ques- 
tion remains: Mr. Brown is to hold the 
stakes for these expected and tant 

wnblers, but who is to hold Mr. Brown ? 

e is far removed from any demand for 
ten years; it is plain that his liability to 
die, financially, during the last few 
months of the tenth year must become 
extraordinary. We think some millions 
of persons could easily be found who 
would cheerfully consent to act as stake- 
holders on a bet not to be decided 
until 1902. An ample insurance policy 
upon Mr. Brown seems very appropriate. 
He talks about providing one by putting 
himself under the control of the Insurance 
Department. [f he should do so, and if 
the De ent should treat his contracts 
as a liability and should demand a reserve 
therefor, it is plain that— 

Well, when this happens, we will re- 
spond to requests for a further opinion. 

ntil then, we think that persons who feel 
impelled to speculate in lives and persist- 
ence and cannot satisfy themselves with 
any established methods might do well to 
leave Mr. Brown to the-study of statistics 
and form their own private little pools, 
depositing the substance witha good sav- 
ings bank. 


“HOW LITTLE IT COSTS.” 


WE copy the following from an adver- 
tisement, changing only the name of the 
advertiser: 

“The sole object of the Blank 
Life Association being to furnish 
life insurance, its only liability is 
the amount required for death 
claims, which is controlled by the 
law of mortality, which has ope- 
rated with unvarying regularity 
for centuries. Write to us and 
learn how little it costs.” 

Italics as in original. 

The society thus advertising is not as 
yet distinguishing itself from the bogus 
“endowment” concerns, as it may soon 
have to do in self-defense; hence the first 
clause can mean only that a_ point is 
sought by making a contract between the 
pure insurance of life and the genuine en- 
dowment features as practiced in level- 
premium companies. To contrast puie 
life insurance with pure life insurance is 
obviously fair, but to imply that ahigher 4 
rate is charged for that when and because 
it is combined with the endowment or 
** banking ” feature is just as obviously 
not fair. 

The word “‘ liability” may be used here 
in the technical sense of ‘‘ reserve,” or in 
the popular sense of signifying what the 
society may possibly be called upon to pay. 
Of course, it is an omission—accidental or 
designed, we do not know which—to leave 
out expenses; but they may as fairly be left 
out in examining one form of insuring as 
in another. It is not quite true that the 
law of mortality—i.e., actual mortality 
experience—has been unvarying for cen- 

turies; there has been an appreciable im- 

vement in average lo ty. But this 
is of no consequence. he eae 
of is the request to write and learn how 
little it costs, 





Let us once more try to set this matter 
straight. 
, For the essence of it, whether mortality 
is faster or slower is of no account; inas- 
much as everybody is to die, the mortali 
rate to be considered is 1,000 per 1,000. 
If a thousand dollars are to be paid at 
death. then a thousand dollars must be 
paid in during life. Wemay say correctly 


that each man must pay in $1,000 before 
his estate can take $1,000 out; for in prac- 
tice the only variation from this is that 


some do not live long eneugh to put in so 
much; the uncertainty of the term of each 
individual is the reason for insuring, BUT 
the insuring requires that if any member 
fails to put up his $1,000 in full, others 
must do it for him. Each person, for 
himself, or with the contribution of others, 
= put up the $1,000, or the insurance 


Let us “learn how little it costs.” The 
periodical cost must be such that there 
will be time enough to pay in the whole. 
Plainly, $10 will not suffice, for that 
would require a hun years; nor will 
$20, for that would require fifty years. 
True, we say nothing of interest; but if 
the cost is to be very ‘‘little” there is 
little room for interest; and we say noth- 
ing of expenses. 

This being so, how does “‘ how-little-it- 
costs” insurance flourish? Very simply 
—by juggling with terms, comparing two 
things which are utterly unlike, and by 
furnishing one sort of insurance in the 
guise of another. Property insurance and 
life insurance are both insurance; insur- 
ance of life and insurance for life are both 
life insurance. Riding in a car drawn by 
a tortoise and riding in one drawn by a 
steam engine are both traveling—moving 
from one place to another; but the two 
are not more unlike than are the two sorts 
of insurance and of life insurance just 
mentioned. Any piece of property may 


burn, but probably will not; so insurance }- P© 


has to pay for the total loss of a few 
pieces, or (what is equivalent), for a slight 
loss on all pieces. The comparison would 
be sound, and the advice to ‘‘ insure your 
life as you do your property” would be 
practical, if every consumable thing were 
= to burn completely, sooner or 
ater. 

But it does cost little to insure any sound 
life for a short term, and it does not cost 
much to insure a body of such for a few 
years. Here is where the delusion comes 
in. Ever since the ‘‘ pay-as-you-go” 
method began, thousands have been pay- 
ing a rate—say $10 to $15 per $1,000— 
which is ample to insure for a few years, 
and have been, more or less, believing this 
the cheap and pleasant solution of the 
whole matter. Life insurance is not and 
never will be cheap, in the sense of cost- 
ing little, because insuring life—for the 
whole term of life, which is what a pay- 
ment at death, whether early or late, re- 
quires—is a process of accumulation, and 
to accumulate money takes money. No 
plans, no inventiveness, no promises, can 
shake the law of numbers. Any form of 
organization which collects a sufficient 
rate and is managed with fair ability will 
succeed and stand in life insurance; the 
money may be collected early or late, fast 
or slowly, and on any rule whatever, pro- 
vided it is collected. But any organiza- 
tion which tries to insure lives until death 
on the basis of temporary cost will go to 
pieces. - 


> 


CONSOLS. 


INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Will you kindly inform me what is the 
difference between a ‘‘ Consol” and ‘‘ Ton- 
tine” insurance policy, if there is any dif- 
ference. I think I understand generally a 
‘‘Tontine”’ policy and suppose that a ‘‘ Con- 
sul” is Tontine Insurance only under 
another name. The local agentin my town 
informs me that he is issuing five out of six 











policies under the Consol system. I hold a 
plain life policy, such as all the companies 
issued twenty years ago. While insurance 
companies claim a marvelous increase in 
business, accumulation and of surplus, the 
annual dividends on my old-fashioned life 
policy are regularly decreasing. Has the 
Tontine-Consol system any relation to this 
decrease of dividend on my old policy? Does 
this new-fashioned Consol-Tontine system 
in any way take away the natural dividend 
from my old life policy? And does this di- 
version of business into this new Consol 
system injuriously affect the old policies? 
The earnings of the company after paying 
its Getiianente expenses are returned to the 
policy holders to lessen their annual pre- 
miums or to bny new insurance. But if 
this new kind of insurance diminishes the 
earnings of the comnany which would 
otherwise have inured to my benefit as an 
old policy holder, I suffer! Please enlighten 
an OLD PoLicy HOLDER. 


There is no distinct difference between 
consol and Tontine. The essential feature 
of the latter, as now applied to accumu- 
lated earnings only, runs through most 
of the policies written. There seems to be 
less disposition than formerly to employ 
the ‘word Tontine freely. Borrowing a 
term well known in the financial world, a 
‘¢ consol”—still abbreviation of consoli- 
dated—is represented to be a consolidation 
of advantages, as a true consol is a con- 
solidation of loans. Thus, the consol pol- 
icy of one of the great companies is 
claimed to consolidate insurance, endow- 
ment, investment and annual income, and 
to be offered, in that form and that degree 
of perfection, by no other company. A 

licy which returns from the start the 

ighest rate of interest known; which 
carries insurance on life; which will re- 
turn all premiums at aplump rate of com- 
und interest—we do not say there is 
just such a policy, but when there is, it 
will be a true consolidation of advantages, 
and so a truly ideal consol. 

As for the particular question asked, 
there ought not to be any thing in the 
Tontine essentially to operate against 
dividends, except, of course, that the 
great expense of getting the busi- 
ness counts unfavorably, but against 
this expense there is now a vow of 
reform. Yet—to meet a question which 
will be raised here—the augmented cost 
of getting new business ought not to fall 
upon that which is old. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ the — ~ gangrene = ~ to-day 
upon any policy, old or new, depends 
upon the ccnditions of to-day, not upon 
those of 1862 or 1872. And we will frankly 
record our conviction, if we have not al- 
ready doue so, that, however unpalatable 
may be the fact and however prejudicial 
to rapidity of growth, the dividend and 
the investment in life insurance are cer- 
tainly to be forced back into less promi- 
nence and im nce than they have 
heretofore claimed and held; that insur- 
ance is to become more and more the ele- 
ment in insurance. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
hte | peter nator Bs beg pam and entitled to 
PThe Mass. non-forfeiture ‘applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Pee eee eee eee eeeer see eteneseees 


$7,654,178 04 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations)..............sss000- 


Payments to Policy-holders.,............0.+++++ 
Insurance in force (16,198 Policies).......... 


See meneame neers eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Seen meee eee eee eee e ease eeeee® 


Peewee meee eee eesereeeseeeeeeeeees 


SRP e meee eee eee ween eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Poe UE OPEC OO EOEOOSOOCOOSSOSOOSO OOO SS 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 
796,618 83 
32,161,776 00 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. .........0.cccecsccececseeces 
U. S., Brooklyn City and other Bonds.,...... 
Loans secured by collateral............ ss.+0+ 


Loans to Policy-holders 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies. .............ccccceeecesececeees 
Uncollected and DeferredPreminums, Accrued Interest, etc, .....4...++++++ 


SOR e teem meee reese eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Oe eee COC eerer reer rerrrrrrrrrrrrery) 


PPeeeeeUCCCOOCOCCOC ECCT O CESS STC Cree eee eee ee eee eee ees) 


$2,013,150.00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 04 


OFFICERS: 
GEORCE H. RIPLEY, President. 


GEORCE E. IDE, Vice-President. 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





ELLIS W. CLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM CG. LOW, Counsel. 








Sune 16, 1899. 
— 
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Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MUTUAL LiFE OLD BumLpING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY 1st, 1892. 








Cash Capital. esaEas poe boebdcnecsocevocessessese 
me end oer Liabilities. 
pa we bs preeneccccccesene _ A216 42 rf 
Total ASSETS... ..00e.e ceveceeecceccesees $1,685,082 51 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18v4. 


Cash Capital.......... saebaneaoo’ $1,000,000 06 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, etec:....... igtcectubesecedie 3,161,623 47 
Net Surplas........-..-ccccscseeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross AGSCIB.........0000-e0c00e- 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Westerr Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rt.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ti. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
LIAB Lites > |” 1891--993,845-528 25 


____s« $2, 185,841 73 
oljFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are: is- 
at old life rai 


te 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 





Charter Perpetual. 1892 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1829 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1802.83,173,497 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFicEe—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charier of the 
Company,submit —aat Te ali 
on the 31st of December, 1391. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


+ $3,862,687 19 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891 


ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Conspany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
‘A. RAVEN, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-J . 
J. W. EORGE H. MACY. 
WM. als. LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
G. DE FOREST, A SON V RD. 
LIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAA LL. 
IAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
RACE GRAY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
EORGE BLI USTAV AMSINC 
JOHN L. RIKE JOSEPH AGO 


EORGE W. CAMPHEL 
Sohn D. HEWLETT. GERNON H. BRO im 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. LEANDER N. ee 
CHRISTIAN ne THOMSEN. 
JOHN D. woe President 
Hm. MOORS, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 





tit December 3! 31, 1891, i ep eset 35 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIG. 
WHEELWR GH, Aistant Secretary. 
A T. STANDEN, © 





The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTL LE TERM a which gives 
le a 


to the insured the greatest possi’ ount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 
outlay; and the GUARAN D IN- 
ME POLICY w ich embraces every valuable fea- 
of investmen' ce, and which in the 
event of adversit; 
used as 


Sirteetie Ai BeCURITY FOR. FOR A Loan 
to thee extent of co aet legal reserve value thereo: 
in accordan 








a ce with the terms and conditions of thess 
+B ne Be ee a. See. | Goop AGENTS, desiring desiring to re t the Com- 
address J. & GAFFNEY, Super. 
CaS of Agencies at Home Saice. 
1802. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1892. 


: {PITAL STOCK, all cash, i 
+nds Reserved to meet all "Liabilities: 
ite-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - 


U1 
Net ate od Teves ons wma otaime, * 


TOTAL peoeer January Ist, 189%, 





1892. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 
- $1,000,000.00 
$1,105,184.68 1,376,122.43 

- - 220,937.75 
578,674.87 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1892. 

















ASSETS......-----++--eee:> ‘ $136,198,518.38 
Liabilities, : including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. 

valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus..... $26,292,980.56 
SOG aca 5 ok 36 cio dei e icin. sede - $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written i in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance......... - 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. - 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 


STATE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. | 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1 
‘it manne 483-$33 9% 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 me 


Cash surrender values stated in ovary policy. am 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F' =. 


NEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet -. 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 








Reserve over all Lia! 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1392.... ...$3,093,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














$159,507,133 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . « 16 00 
Liabilities other than ere e e ° ° ° 507,849 52 
Surplus, e ° e e ° e 12,030,967 1¢ 


peed from all; sources, * ei ¢ e oe cte e 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Po! -Holders, - « _18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 O03 


Nors.—The above statement shows a over the b of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, Sontigta, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other a . : . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, a ee? 10,223,903 90 
Ss at interest, * - 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred,etc., . . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 

















t and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 


23d ee of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 

mitt © examine the annual statement for the year ending December 

Rr $901, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
om 


n 
icasesinest have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 

and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars cae an 
that the = Bp therein are in possession of the Com 

I certificate the Committee bear testimony to. the high 
character 1, he investments of the Comaany # and express their appro~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Poser, reg ogy Seweu, 
Grorce Buss, H. HERRICK, 
Juuien T. Davies, ¢. Cc. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver HARRIMAN, Cuar.es R. Henperson. | Witt1aM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Smiru. Gerorces Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Ropert OLyruHanT, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Aucustus D. Jumiiargp, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy. | Gzorcs F. Baker. . Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Murer. 





Samuzz E, Srrou.ts, 
ABCOCK. 


Lewis May. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 


C. Rosmsom, 
S. Van Rensserage Crucer.| THzoporz Morrorp. _ . 


Duptey Otcort. m. P. Drxon. ames W. Husrep. 
~ eon Vom Post. | Freperic CroMwELL, Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R. GILLETTE, 
er H, } ULIEN Daviss, Henry H. Rocers. AMES E. GRANNISS. 
< 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsipznr. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasures, 





$2,904,796.80 


Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Acteucy, 


oe ep 
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Old and Young. 


AT SUNSET. 
BY MINNIE QUINN. 
A BAR of gold in the purple west, 
A radiant glow on the mountain’screst, | 


A flush of flame on the river’s breast, 
And a wild bird’s silver trill. 





A single star in the paling sky, 
A deepening shade on the mountain high, 
Gray dusk on the river rippling by, 

And the note of a whip-poor-will. 


A host of stars in the azure deep, 
An ebon robe on the mountain steep, 
And naught where the reeds and rushes 
sleep — 
Save shadows dark and still. 4 
ATLANTA, GA, 


» 


A LIFE WITHOUT REGRETS. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 


ELNATHAN PEBBLE was his name. Be- 
aides himself and his wife, who was a bru-- 
net with several flashes of lightning con- 
cealed under her eyelids, there were four 
little Pebbles, two in their teens, one rap- 
idly approaching them, and one ‘in the 4 
cradle. 

Pebble was born to be a poor man and a 
poet. As to the former, he fulfilled his | 
destiny completely; as to the latter, I am 
sorry to declare that Dame Nature must 
have been called away by a more pressing 
engagement before he was finished, and | 
left the work to an apprentice. He hada 
poet’s genius in a state of arrested devel- 
opment; that is to say, he reveled in 
the beautiful things above and around 
him, but his thoughts never took the 
shape of verse. I think he thoroughly en- 
joyed being alive and was “shut up in 
measureless content.” 

Pebble was rich with an income of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, and used to say: 
“T have the untold wealth of the universe 
at my command—the sunshine and the 
clouds by day, and the gorgeous firma- 
ment by night. What more can a man 
ask for? In winter I watch the falling 
snowflakes, and in suramer I delight in 
the flowers. All the rest is harassment 
and anxiety.” 

He lived in a world of his own, and one 
Saturday afternoon as we were sitting by 
the window, the baby on his knee, he 
turned to me and said, softly: ‘Every 
man makes his own environment out of 
the raw materials which are piled up by 
the Lord. He can have just the kind of 
surroundings he likes best, if he knows 
how to build them.” 

I lifted my eyebrows and puffed a cloud 
of smoke to the ceiling. He saw that I 
had taken the shape of an interrogation 
point, and went on: 

*‘The ordinary North American business 
man makes a world in which the chief 
elements, so far as I can discover, are 
anxiety and restlessness. He is in a skiff 
on the rapids. The dream of a million 
lures him on, and he spends most of his 
time in avoiding jutting, jagged rocks. 
If ‘he strikes one of them, he is gone. 
What does he get in payment for his 
labor, his nervous exhaustion, and the 
physical and moral risks he runs? If suc- 
cessful, he piles up so much money that 
he can’t spend it; and if there is one mis- 
fortune which towers above all others, it 

is to have so large an accumulation that 
you don’t kuow what to do with it. The 
position of such a man is both ridiculous 
and pitiful. He carries a blessing so far 
that it becomes a curse. He begins by 
saying to himself, I will make hard gold 
my slave, and he ends in an abject ‘servi- 
tude to the precious metal which is mons- 
trous to contemplate. I have nothing in 
common with such men. Perhaps that is. 
my misfortune. I can’t help it. Iam re- 
minded of the lines of Lowell: 
“*They pass me like shadows, crowds on 
crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 

Hugging their bodies round them like their’ 

shrouds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago.’ . 

‘‘fake'the rich man’s son, a youngster | 
with shis pockets full of bills, with his 
horses, his dogs, his clubs, what does he- 
amount to, any way? He would ‘be ‘hap-* 








4 





pier df he were compelled to saw wood 


three hours utey tn lot weatiek, ahd 08" 
ice in winter. He is, however, an aristo- 


| crat, so far as moneycan make him one, 


and it would never do to soil his hands 
with honest labor. But it’s all right, quite 
In good form for him to gamble his nights 
away, drink champagne enough to make 
his lips purple, and indulge in such lasciv- 
ious delights that modesty hides her face 


| and innocence flees in affright. 


“IJ tell you, my good friend, that 
money is only another name for the Devil, 
and the habitation it builds for the soul is 
a good deal like the infernal regions. It 


} promises to purchase everything for your 


comfort and happiness, and ends by cheat- 
ing youout of every manly quality you ever 

. If there were no gold mines 
under our feet, and men had to barter 
potatoes for clothes, and raise the potatoes 
to do it with, the millennium would be at 
our doors.. I believe the Lord made the 
sky and the grass, and the Devil spoiled it 
all by hiding a lot of gold in the bowels of 
the earth.” 

‘But money,” I suggested, ‘‘ means 
commerce, and commerce means civiliza- 
tion.” 

‘Yes, civilization,” he replied, with 
something like scorn. ‘‘ What does civili- 
zation mean? Nothing but a more refined 
and corrupt kind of barbarism. Where 
are what. you call thefrontiers of civiliza- 
tion in America? Are they out West, 
where men carry bowie knives and pistols, 
hang a horse thief on the limb of a tree 
and try him afterward? Are these your 
dangerous classes? Humbug! The danger- 
ous class is in your congested cities, and it 
consists, not of the riffraff of creation, 
but of men and women who have nothing 
to do. and plenty of money to do it with. 
We look on the roughs and toughs of the 
border only to loathe them. We glance 
atthe burglars and murderers of New 
York with either pity or contempt. Do 
they entice us to lead their kind of life? 
Ts there any fear of our becoming demor- 
alized by the fascination of such careers 
as they lead? I imagine not. If they 
serve any moral purpose at all, it is that of 
horrid examples to be avoided. 

** But climb up until you get to the top 
of society. See the rich men who are 
always plotting to get some one’s else 
money into their own pockets, who wreck 
railroads, despoil widows and orphans 
of their slender savings, found syndi- 
cates on false representations for pur- 
poses of plunder, and give the impression 
to every young man in the country that 
the only thing worth baving is the al- 
mighty dollar, and that honesty and in- 
tegrity and personal honor are baubles 
not, worth consideration. That’s where 
you find the really dangerous class. It 
makes crime fashionable, provided it is 
well covered up, and establishes a régime 
of hungry search after gold at which the 
angels weep and devils laugh. 

“The middle zone of every community 
is always the most loyal and patriotic 
and religious. The people who live in it 
are both virtuous and happy. Below that 
and above that you come across elements 
which are a constant menace to the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

“I tell you, therefore, that, altho we 
touch elbows, we live in worlds of our 
own, and the people whose residences are 
within a stone’s throw of each other may 
be as far apart, and understand each 
other as little, as tho one were on Mars 
and the other on Uranus. 

“Give me wholesome poverty and steady 
work; you can have all the rest and wel- 
come.” 

You see from these remarks that Peb- 
ble was an idealist. The world in which 
he lived was unexplored territory to most 
men. Not to love money for its own sake, 
and for the envy which it excites among 
your neighbors, is an eccentricity border- 
ing oninsanity. To take life as it comes, 
to be entirely satisfied with an unpreten- 
tious home, and to come back from a 
stroll by our shop windows with the re- 
mark: ‘‘ Mother, I’ve seen a great many 
things to-day which I don’t want,” in- 
dicates.a degree of personal oddity which 
is almost incomprehensible. Such a per- 
sen is a stranger in the crowd. He has 
nothing in common with his fellows, and 
might as well have a habitation in the 





moon, so far as interest in the general 
fuming and fussing goes. 

I don’t believe Pebble ever looked at a 
fine house on the avenue without saying: 
‘* What an awful bore such an establish- 
ment must be. I’m glad it’s not mine.” 
He would roam through picture galleries, 
sit for an hour in unspeakable delight be- 
fore the canvas of a master, but never 
wish he owned it. ‘To all intents, and 
for all practical purposes, it is mine,” he 
declared; ‘‘and I get an immense amount 
of enjoymentout of it. But if it hung on 
my walls I couldn’t sleep at night for fear 
some accident might happen. I’m glad ‘to 
see it, and that’s all I want. I don’t. be- 
lieve that the owner can get much more 
out of it than I do; but he has the bother 
of guarding it, and that must be very 
troublesome.” 

One day his employer called him into 
his private office. 

**Pebble, how old are you?” he asked. 

“Thirty-nine,” was the reply. 

‘* And you have been with the firm”— 

‘*Twenty-two years next October.” 

‘** And your salary?” 

** Is quite large enough.” 

‘But I’m getting old, Pebble. You 
know the business as well as I do. You 
are honest, and I can trust you. On the 
ist of January I propose to make you my 
junior partner. That will allow me to 
take things easily, and throw the burden 
on you. Your income will be doubled. 
You can move into better quarters, and 
by and by keep a horse and. carriage. 
What do you say, man?” 

Pebble shook his head. ‘I’ve only one 
life to live,” he answered, slowly. 

‘Of course; but you want all you can 
get, don’t you?” 

** All the what, Mr. Grab.” 

** All the hard cash, Pebble.” 

‘* NoI think not,” replied the poet. ‘‘I 
have enough now; what shouldI do with 
it if I had mcre?” 

Grab stared. “I don’t think I quite 
comprehend you,” he said, as he looked at 
Pebble over the bows of his gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses. 

‘* Well, Mr. Grab,” said Pebble, ‘“‘ may I 
ask you a few questions?” 

Grab nodded, but with the air of a man 
who has come across some animal sup- 
posed to be extinct. 

‘** How long have you been in business, 
sir 99 

‘‘Thirty-four years, Pebble. I began 
when I was twenty-three, and I am now, 
let me see, thirty-four and twenty-three 
are fifty-seven—yes, that’s my age.” 

‘* Fifty-seven should bring you into the 
prime of life, Mr. Grab. You are hale 
and hearty?” 

‘Not a bit of it, Pebble. You know 
that well enough. It’s because ’m not as 
strong as I used to be that I want a part- 
ner. Do you suppose I would share my 


‘profits with any living man if I could 


handle the business myself? I’ve played 
a lone hand all these years, and have got 
to the end of my rope.” 

‘But you ought to have no ailment, 
Mr. Grab, at fifty-seven. Youshould now 
be able to enjoy yourself more thoroughly 
than ever.” 

‘‘ That’s all very well, Pebble; but how 
is a manto enjoy himself with the gout 
and the rheumatism tackling him every 
time the wind blows east? And if my 
stomach won’t work, how under heaven 
am I to have a good time?” 

‘“* Well, if it makes no difference to you, 
Mr. Grab,” said Pebble, ‘‘I prefer not to 
have rheumatism and gout, and a weak 
stomach,” ' 

“You'll make money, Pebble.” This 
was said with decided emphasis as tho 
that ended the matter, 

‘*Yes; but I can’t eat money,” sug- 
gested the poet. ‘‘ What’s the good of 
money if I lose my health? I’m in first- 
class condition now, and haven’t an ache 
ora pain. If I accept your proposal I 
shall not only shorten my life but deprive 
myself of whatever pleasure it contains. 
Lam very grateful, Mr. Grab, but my in- 
come is quite large enough to supply my 
wants, and I wouldn’t take all the money 
you have in the bank for one rheumatic 
pang.” 

Grab was astonished. Any .one else 
would have jumped at the chance to have 














his identity only half-concealed by the 
firm name, “Grab & Co.”; but Pebble 
positively refused to be made rich. There 
was nothing to be said, however, and 
Grab closed the interview with a gesture 
which evicted the poet from the private 
office as a straw in a gale of wind, and the 
disdainful remark: ‘‘ Pebble, I’ve seen a 
good many fools in my day, but never 
such an altitudinous idiot as you are, 
Good-afternoon.” 

When Pebble was walking home he said 
to himself: ‘‘I think Grab has a surplus 
amount of nerve. He actually wants to 
shift all the responsibility of his business 
to my shoulders. His offer simply means 
that he will double my salary if I will con- 
sent to have the gout. That’s what it 
amounts to. Am I willing to suffer from 
rheumatism for a thousand a year, and 
every six months be compelled to leave 
those boys and girls of mine and take a 
trip to some mineral springs, where they’ll 
dose me and soak me until I become a liv- 
ing skeleton? Would I have my fingers all 
twisted out of shape for a hundred dollars 
a month, or my whole digestive apparatus 
knocked into chaos for another hundred, 
or regular sick headaches every few 
weeks for the privilege of driving in the 
Park with a lot of unstrung nerves? 
Why, I think old Grab has offered mea 
positive insult, and if he dares to broach 


the subject again, Pll tell him so. Inever | 


heard of such a ridiculous project in my 
life.” 

Mary Pebble, his wife, entirely agreed 
with him. Those black eyes darted a 
glance of disdain at the proposition of 
Grab whom, for one brief moment, she 
seemed to hate. Mary was born a Bohe- 
mian. She could have been as happy ina 
barn as in a house. She dressed in a re- 
markably becoming way, and could util- 
ize for that purpose anything that came 
handy—a scarf, a shawl, an odd remnant, 
but never cared whether the garments 
were fashionable or not, She would come 
home with a bundle of material, bought 
at the ‘‘odds and ends counter” and fling 
them together with such tact, taste and 
rapidity that she seemed like a magician. 
The next day, when she appeared robed in 
this finery, you would instinctively turn 
to get a second look at her. She was one 
of the few women who create their own 
garments and do it out of little or nothing. 
She would make herself an object of admi- 
ration out of what most wives discard, 
and appear at some little social gathering 
the observed of all observers, tho perhaps 
only a few dollars had been expended. 

They say that happy marriages are made 
by the conjunction of opposites; but Mary 
and Elnathan were alike in one important 
particular—they could magnify the little 
enjoyments of life until they filled the 
whole day and night full of happiness. 

On this particular occasion the poet 
stopped at a bakery on his way home, and 
bought some sugared buns. They were 
to be the dessert at the family dinner; and 
while he trudged along, oblivious of every- 
thing except the crisp, fresh air, he 
chuckled to himself as he anticipated the 
delight of the children. ‘‘ Won’t Jack 
open his eyes when he sees them!” he 
thought to himself as he steered his way 
through the crowd. Then he fell into 
more sober thinking. ‘‘ Ah, that’s a good 
boy! I wonder what I have done to re- 
ceive so great ablessing. He gets four 
dollars a week, and puts every dime into 
his mother’s lap. He saved enough last 
year to geta fifteen dollar violin, which 
he plays wonderfully well for a boy of lis 
age. And Madge too! Ah, me, what a 
girlshe is! Did anybody ever see such 
hair? Just like her mother’s, by the way. 
I sometimes think she must be a fairy in 
disguise, she is so light-hearted and gay. 
Dear, dear! What a family I have. Four 
cherubs, and a wife that is worth her 
weight in gold. Gold, indeed! I beg her 
pardon for the insulting comparison. And 
old Grab, who is worth a million, and 
doesn’t know what happiness means, 
actually wants me to give up my health 
and deprive myself of my evenings at 
home, just for the sake of a larger income 
and the rheumatism thrown in. If I ac- 
cepted such an offer I should set myself 
down as a crank. 

“ Hello, Jack, my boy!” he cried, as he 
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“ the door. 

‘as tho they had been girls. ‘‘ Well, Madge, 
what kind of a day have you had? Did 
you'ever know such weather? Why, it 
seemed to me as tho twp suns were shin- 
ing at the same time; and the grass at 
Union Square was just like a great bed of 
emeralds. Ah ha, Tot, how goes it with 
my little one?” and he lifted her in his 
arms and gave her a resounding kiss. ‘‘So 
so, the baby’s asleep, eh? Well, I must 
tread lightly then. This hilariousness 
_ must stop. It will never doto waken that 
youngster, for he has a voice like a whole 
orchestra.” Then he took off his coat and 
hat, trod on tiptoe, winked knowingly at 
Mary as he handed her the bundle, took 
his seat by the window, looked out upon 
the sky, frescoed by passing clouds, rub- 
bed his hands in glee and was more than 


When the children were all in bed, the 
couple sat and talked of the events of the 
day and of their plans for the summer. 
There was nothing large in their experi- 
ence, nothing which would command the 
attention of the bustling crowd for a sin- 
gle instant; but they lived in a world of 
their own, and a very beautiful world it 
was. The baby was cutting its first tooth. 
Ah, that was a great matter, and it re- 
minded them of what had occurred when 
the other children were going through the 
same agony. Then Madge was taking 
music lessons, and her progress was a sub- 
ject for mutual congratulation. Perhaps 
she would be a music teacher some time, 
and then, well, then she would probably 
get married. That opened up intermina- 
ble vistas, and they never tired of talking 
about it. 

‘*T hope she won’t geta fool,” remarked 
Elnathan, as he looked up at a picture 
over the mantel and sighed. 

“Yes, everything depends on that,” 
replied Mary, brushing back her hair as 
tho she were at the same time brushing 
away afear. ‘“She’sa dear girl, and de- 
serves a good husband.” 

“My ideal would be a poor man who 
was a skilled workman, a cabinet-maker, 
for instance. What do you say, Mary, 
won’t it be simply gorgeous to spend Sun- 
day evenings at the new home, possibly 
to go to tea? Ill take a flower or two 
when they’re cheap, and you can make 
a cake for the young folks. We are 
looking some distance ahead, aren’t we?” 

Mary’s smile was worth looking at at 
that moment. It was the smile of a 
woman who finds her greatest pleasure in 
another’s happiness; in a word, a mother’s 
smile, Then the two sat silent for some 
time, her hand in his. But the clock 
struck, and it was bedtime. 

‘* What a convenience these horse cars 
are,” said Elnathan to himself the next 
morning. ‘‘ Now old Grab has two horses 
of his own; but one of them is always 
off his feed. On rainy days he hires a 
cab at the corner, doesn’t dare to take his 
horses out, they cost so much money. 
Well, my horses never get sick, or, if-they 
do, I don’t know it. Somebody else has 
all the care, and I have all the fun. 
That’s the kind of life for me,” and he 
began to hum a favorite air. ‘‘ My coach- 
man doesn’t go off on a drunken spree. 
I'm not afraid the storm will wash the 
varnish off my carriage—not I. It’s a 
wonderful privilege to have all the con- 
veniences of travel fora nickel. I jump 
off the cars and feel no responsibility for 
anything; I jump on the car and simply 
say to the conductor, Drop me at Twenty- 
third Street, and then doze in the corner. 
I pity these rich fellows. I wonder 
if they have sense enough to envy 
me?” 

The whole family, except the little fel- 
low in the cradle, went to a concert in the 
Garden one night, It was a great event. 
They looked forward to it for three days, 
and could talk of nothing else. Jack 
brought Madge four red carnations in 
memory of the occasion, and was very 
proud when she attracted the notice of 
his acquaintances. He himself had a new 
necktie, and the manly fellow looked like 
a knight-errant. Elnathan squeezed 
Mary’s arm and said: ‘‘ Don’t they make 
a handsome couple, Mother? We're lucky 
in our children, ar’n’t we!” She said 

nothing, for the music began at that mo- 





Then the two embraced } ment; but there was a look in her eyes 


which was answer enough. 

For a week afterward that concert was 
the subject of excited conversation. Jack 
mimicked all the odd people he bad seen, 
until the household were in a roar of 
laughter. There was the dude who walked 
with mincing steps, and swung his little 
cane with a self-satisfied air, and the old 
man who ogled the girls, and the fellow 
who had lately become the possessor of an 
incipient mustache and kept stroking it 
as tho encouraging it to come to some- 
thing, and the youth from the country 
who didn’t know what to do with his 
hands, or, for the matter of that, with any 
part of himself. All these incidents were 
subjects of boundless merriment, and El- 
nathan had to hold his sides. : 

Then Madge took her place at the piano 
and playedthe music as she recalled it. 


When she missed a note or a bar, Jack” 


seized his violin and tried to correct her. 
Sometimes there was a difference of 
opinion, and then the discussion grew 
warm and animated. They were gener- 
ally forced to defer to Madge, however, 
who wasthe musical member, and when 
she decided the question the others sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 





Some years later, Jack came home 
greatly stirred up. No sooner had he 
opened the door than he cried ‘‘ Madge!” 

‘* Well, Jack, what is it?’ answered the 
young girl from the next room. 

‘*Say! You’re the meanest, dearest, 
vilest, and best creature in the world. Do 
you hear that?” 

Madge’s cheeks flushed, 

** You are a wretch, you are an angel, 
you are a demon,” he continued. ‘‘Come 
to my arms at once and receive my bless- 
ing, or I shall hurl you from my heart 
forever.” 

There was no resisting so tragic an ap- 
peal, and Madge laid her head on Jack’s 
bosom while he pressed her tight. 

‘* You are an infamous rogue, and de; 
serve no mercy,” he went on. ‘You have 
broken into a man’s heart, and that the 
heart of my best friend, and you haven’t 
left him enough to float ashore on.” 

‘Tm glad of it, Jack,” she replied, with 
an arch look; ‘‘ but I guess he’ll get ashore 
all the same. Don’t you, dear?” 

He held her at arm’s length and gazed 
at her. ‘‘ By Jove?’ he said; ‘if I could 
only get a girl like you, Madge, I should 
be made for life.” 

‘“Why don’t you try, Jack? Or have 
you already tried,eh? Who was that little 
chit of a thing I saw you walking with 
last Sunday?” 

“Take care—take care,” he answered; 
‘*don’t revile the absent. That little chit 
of a thing’— 

“Is going to be my sister-in-law. Is 
that it?” 

‘Remember, Madge, the best things 
are always done up in the smallest bun- 
dles.” 

‘Then you must have a treasure in 
her,” was Madge’s quick reply. 

“Tf I am willing to take Tom for a 
brother-in-law, you needn’t have any 
qualms of conscience about Sophy.” 

So the matter was settled, and with a 
kiss the two parted. 

With the double wedding on hand, the 
old couple were well-nigh overwhelmed. 

‘*T tell you, Mary,” said Pebble, ‘* this 
has been the happiest home I ever heard 
of. We have had everything but money. 
There are some people who have money 
and nothing else. Iam very grateful for 
our poverty, dear. I’ve plenty of honest 
work, and I can’t recall a single thing 
that I needed and couldn’t have—an angel 
for a wife, a family of good-tempered, 
healthy and pure-minded children”— 

‘* And two weddings on hand,” broke in 
Mary. 

‘Yes, and two homes to go to besides 
our own when we get old and lonely. 
Bless me, I think I’m the most fortunate 
man in the world!” 

The next day the two smaller children 
were trotting by his side up the avenue. 
It was a bright, glorious Sunday after- 
noon. Elmathan trod on air. His heart 
was young, and the body, therefore, re- 
fused to grow old. When they reached 
the reservoir, Mr, Thomas Bullion rode’ by 


in his carriage. A liveried driver and 
footman were sufficient proofs of worldly 
success. Bullion was known everywhere 
on two continents. His wealth was a 
myth, a mere matter of guesswork. His 
nod made Wall Street jump to its feet, 
and when he frowned the brokers sold 
short and waited for a change. He was 
autocrat, despot, dictator. 

‘* Hello,” he said, as he passed Pebble, 
‘“‘there’s a poor devil with more than fifty 
years behind him, and nothing to show 
for’em. I'll wager he hasn’t a thousand 
dollarsin the world. What a miserable 
wretch he must be.” 

You are mistaken this time, Bullion. 
Pebble is richer than you are with all 
your millions. Life has been more to him 
than to you, and he has found in it more 
solid happiness. 

At the same moment Pebble said to 
himself: ‘‘Ah, there goes Bullion. He 
and I haven’t lived in the same world at 
all, tho we’ve been within ten blocks of 
each other for thirty years. I’m sorry 
for him. He has whatI haven’t, but I 
rather think I have some things which he 
hasn’t. I wouldn’t exchange places with 
him, and I suppose he wouldn’t exchange 
places with me. Well, it all depends on 
how you look at life; but if I had to do it 
over again, I’d do it the same way. If it’s 
money versus happiness, give me happi- 
ness.” . 

Well said, Elnathan Pebble, but you 
mustn’t forget that you are in the minor- 
ity. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE FRENCH SYMPATHIZER. 
(“EL AFRANCESADO.”) 


FROM THE SPANISH OF PEDRO ANTONIO DE 
ALARCON. 


BY ROLLO OGDEN. 














I. 

IN the little village of Padrén, in Galicia, 
about the year 1808, one Garcia de 
Paredes was selling toads and snakes and 
rainwater, in his capacity of licensed 
apothecary. He was a gloomy old bache- 
lor, a descendant, perhaps, of that famous 
man, of the same name, who killed a bull 
with a single blow. 

It was a cold and unpleasant night in 
autumn. The sky was covered with thick 
clouds, and the total absence of street 
lamps allowed the darkness to settle as it 
would in all the streets and squares of the 
town. 

About ten o’clock, that forbidding 
night, a silent group of shadows came 
into the square, known to-day as Consti- 
tution Square. They were even darker 
than the sky and the earth. They were 
going toward Garcia de Paredes’s apothe- 
cary shop. It had been securely closed 
since ‘half-past eight. 

‘What are we going to do?” asked one 
of the shadows. 

“No one has seen us,” 
another. 

“Break down the door,” suggested a 
woman. 

“And _ kill them,” 
voices. 

‘*T will look after the apothecary,” said 
a little fellow. 

“‘ We will all look after him.”, 

** Jew that he is!” 

‘“‘The wretched French sympathizer!” 

“They say that more than twenty 
Frenchmen are taking supper with him 
to-night.” 

‘*Tcan well believe it. As they know 
that they are safe there, they have gone 
in a body.” 

“Ah, if it were in my house! Three, 
billeted upon me, I’ve thrown into the 
well.” 

‘* My wife cut the throat of one, yester- 
day.” 

‘And I,” said a monk, in a flute-like 
voice,” have smothered two captains, by 
leaving burning charcoal in their cell, 

which was mine before.” 

‘And that wretch of an apothecary 
protects them!” 

‘*How’ friendly he was with those ex- 
communicated villains, when he has walk- 
ing with them yesterday!” 

‘Who would have expected it of Garcia 


observed 


muttered many 





de Paredes? Not a month ago he was the 


most outspoken patriot and royalist in 
the village.” 

‘*To be sure. Why, he used to sell por- 
traits of Prince Ferdinand in his shop.” 

‘* And now he is selling Napoleon’s!” 

‘* He used to urge us to defend ourselves 
against the invaders.” 

‘* And as soon as they came to Padrén 
he went over to them!” 

‘* And this very night he is giving a sup- 
per to all their officers!” 

‘* Just hearthem shout! Well, they are 
not giving cheers for the Emperor yet.” 

‘* Patience!” muttered the monk; ‘‘ it is 
too early yet.” 

** Let’s give them time to get-drunk,” 
proposed an old woman. ‘ Then we will 
break in. Not one of them will be left 
alive!” . 

“‘T beg that the apothecary be cut into 
quarters.” 

‘* Into eighths, if you want to. A French 
sympathizer is more hateful than a 
Frenchman. The Frenchman attacks a 
foreign people; the French sympathizer 
sells and dishonors his own country. The 
Frenchman commits murder; the French 
sympathizer is a parricide!” 

II. 


While the foregoing occurrences were 
taking place at the shop door, Garcia de 
Paredes and his guests were passing the 
bottle more uproariously than you can im- 
agine. 

There were twenty of the Frenchmen 
in fact, at the apothecary’s table, all of 
them officers. 

Garcia de Paredes was forty-five years 
old. He was tall and shriveled , and yel 
lower than a mummy; one would have 
said that his skin had died a long time 
ago. His forehead extended to the nape 
of his neck, thanks to his shining bald 
head, which had a somewhat phosphor- 
escent gleam. His black and sunken 
eyes, deep in their bony sockets, seemed 
like those lakes shut in by mountains, 
which suggest only darkness, giddiness 
and death to one looking into them. 

The supper was generous, the wine ex- 
cellent, and the conversation cheerful and 
animated. The Frenchmen were laugh- 
ing, swearing, blaspheming, singing, 
smoking, eating, and drinking, all at the 
same time. 

One had told a story. about the secret 
amours of Napoleon. Another had re- 
lated the history of the night of May 2d, 
in Madrid. ‘This one had told about ‘the 
battle of the Pyramids, the other about 
the execution of Louis XVI. 

Garcia de Paredes was drinking, laugh- 
ing and talking like the rest, or perhaps, 
more than any one else. So eloquent had 
he been in support of the imperial cause, 
that the Emperor's soldiers had em- 
braced him, had cheered him, had impro- 
vised songs in his honor. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” the apothecary had said, 
‘*this war which we Spaniards are wag- 
ing against you is as idiotic as it is uncall- 
ed-for. You, the Sons of the Revolution, 
come to lift Spain out of her prolonged 
ignominy, to free her, to dissipate her su- 
perstitions, to improve her manners, to 
teach us those most useful and undeniable 
truths, that there is no God, no future 
life, that penance, fasting, chastity and 
other religious virtues are insane prac- 
tices, unworthy of a civilized people, and 
that Napoleon is the true Messiah, the re- 
deemer of the nations, the friend of the 
human race. Gentlemen, may the Em- 
peror live as long as I wish he may!” 

‘‘Bravo! Hurrah!” exclaimed the men 
of May 2d. 

The apothecary bowed his head with 
an expression of unspeakable pain. 
Quickly he raised it, as firm and calm as 
before. He drank a glass of wine and 
went on: : 

‘¢ An ancestor of mine, Garcia de Pare- 
des, a barbarous fellow, a Samson, a Her- 
cules, a Milo of Cretona, killed two hun- 
dred Frenchmen in one day. I think it 
was in Italy. You see he was not so 
fond of the French asIam! He took part 
in the battles against the Moors of Gra- 
nada. The King himself made him a 


knight, and he was more than once on 
guard at the Quirinal, when Alexander 
Borgia was Pope. Ha! ha! You didn’t 
think I came of such distinguished ances- 





try. Well, this Diego Garcia de Paredes, 
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this ancestor of mine, who has an apothe- 
cary fora descendant, captured Ceszenza 
and Manfredonia, iook Cerinola, by as- 
sault, and fought honorably at the battle 
of Pavia. There we made a King of 
France prisoner, and his sword has been 
in Madrid nearly three centuries, until we 
were robbed of it three months ago, by 
that son of an innkeeper, Murat, who is 
in command of your army.” 

Here the apothecary made another 
pause. Some of the Frenchmen were go- 
ing to reply to him; but he, rising, and 
enforcing silence by his gesture, seized a 
glass convulsively, and exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder: 

“I give you a toast, gentlemen;: for 
cursed be my ancestor, animal that he 
was,and now in the lowest part of Hell as 
he is! Hurrah for the Frenchmen of 
Francis I and of Napoleon Bonaparte!” 

“Hurrah!” replied the invaders, ac- 
knowledging their satisfaction. All 
drained their glasses. 

About that time a noise was heard in 
the street, or, rather, at the shop door. 

“Did you hear that?” asked the French- 
men. 

Garcia de Paredes smiled. 

“They are coming to kill me,” he said. 

** Who?” 

**My neighbors.” 

** What for?” 

“Because Iam a French sympathizer. 
Several nights ago they surrounded my 
house. But what difference does that 
make to us? On with the feast!” 

“Yes, on with it!” exclaimed the 
guests, ‘‘ weare here to defend you.” And 
clinking the bottles and glasses, they 
shouted together: ‘‘ Hurrah for Napoleon! 
Death to Ferdinand! Death to Galicia!” 

Garcia de Paredes waited till the toast 
was drunk, and then said in a mournful 
tone, ‘‘ Celedonio!” 

The shop-boy advanced his head through 
a small door. He was pale and speech- 
less. He dared not enter that inner room. 

**Celedonio, bring some ink and 
paper,” said the apothecary, calmly. 

The boy returned with writing materials. 

* Sit down,” went on his master. ‘‘ Now 
write down theamounts I tell you; divide 
them into two columns; above the right- 
hand column put Debit, and above the 
other Credit.” 

“*Sefior,” stammered the boy, ‘‘ there is 
a sort of a mob at the door; they are 
shouting, ‘ Death to the apothecary!’ and 
they are trying to break in.” 

“Be silent, and never mind them, 
Write what I told you.” 

The Frenchmen laughed admiringly, as 
they saw the pharmacist occupied in ad- 
justing his accounts while threatened 
with death and destruction. Celedonio 
lifted his head and balanced his pen, wait- 
ng to be told the amounts to be put 
down. 

** Let's see, gentlemen,” then said Garcia 
de Paredes, addressing his guests; ‘“‘ we 
must try to epitomize our feast in a single 
toast, Let us begin by order of location. 
Tell me, Captain, how many Spaniards 
have you killed since you crossed the 
Pyrenees?” 

‘Bravo! a splendid idea!” exclaimed 
the Frenchmen. 

* Well,” said the one addressed, twisting 
in his chair, and twirling his mustaches, 
**I must have killed—myself—with my 
own sword—well, say ten or twelve.” 

“‘Eleven in the right-hand column?’ 
cried the apothecary, speaking to the boy. 

‘*The boy wrote, and then said: ‘‘ Debit, 
eleven.” 

“* Correct,” continued the apothecary. 
** Now it’s your turn, Sefior Julio.” 

** T—well, six.” 

“* And you, Major?’ 

“* Twenty for me.” 

“ Eight for me.” 

**7—fourteen.” 

‘* Not one for me.” 

“Ido not know; I have shot without 
taking aim.” 

These were the various replies, given 
in turn. And the boy kept on putting 
down the figures in the right-hand 
column. 

* Now, let me see, Captain,” went on 
Garcia de Paredes, “I will begin with you 
again. How many Spaniards do you ex- 

pect to kill during the rest of the war?” 


“* What!” replied the Captain; ‘who 
can estimate that?” ‘ 

‘Make an estimate, I beg you.” 

** Say eleven more.” 

*< Eleven in theleft-hand column,” dic- 
tated Garcia de Paredes; and Celedonio 
repeated, ‘* Credit eleven.” 

‘** And- you?” asked the pharmacist, fol- 
lowing the same order as before. 

‘*|—fifteen.” 

‘«Twenty for me.” 

‘* A hundred for me.” 

‘A thousand for me.” 

“Put them all-at ten, Celedonio,” 
murmured the apothecary, in an ironical 
voice. “Now add up the two columns 
separately.” 

The poor boy at the end of a moment 
of dreadful silence, called out,‘ Debit, 285; 
Credit, 200.” 

“That is to say,” added Garcia de 
Paredes, ‘285 dead, and 200 sentenced. 
Total, 485 victims!” . 

He spoke these words in a deep, sepul- 
chral voice. 

‘* Just then the panels of the shop door 
cracked, and the boy staggered back, 
whimpering, ‘‘ They are coming in!” 

‘* What time is it?’ asked the apothe- 
cary, with the greatest tranquillity. 
‘Eleven; but don’t you hear them 


breaking in?” 
**Let them. It is time now.” 
“Time! For what?” muttered the 


Frenchmen, endeavoring to rise. But 
they were so drunk that they could not 
move from their chairs. 

‘> Let them come in—let them come in!” 
they exclaimed, nevertheless, in vinous 
tones, drawing their sabers with great 
difficulty, andstill unable to stand. ‘‘ Let 
those wretches come in! We will give 
them a reception!” 

At that moment there was heard down 
in the shop a crash of bottles. 


Til. 


Garcia de Paredes rose as if moved by a 
spring when he heard that,and pronounced 
the following words, slowly and solemn- 
ly, like the tolling of a funeral bell: 
‘‘Frenchmen! If any one of you 
could punish the slayers of two hundred 
and eighty-five heroes and save two hun- 
dred friends from death would you think 
of your own miserable life for a moment? 
‘* What is he saying?” the Frenchmen 
asked each other. 

‘*Sefior! The murderers are in the en- 
try,” exclaimed Celedonia. 

‘Let them come in!” shouted Garcia de 
Paredes. ‘‘Open the door for them! 
Let them all come, to see how a descend- 
ant of a soldier of Pavia can die!” 

The Frenchmen, terrified, dazed, fas- 
tened to their chairs by an awful lethargy, 
believing that the death of which the 
Spaniard was speaking was coming into 
that room with the mob, made painful 
efforts to lift their sabers which were 
lying on the table. But they could not 
even grasp the hilts with their torpid fin- 
gers; it seemed as if the blades were he'd 
to the table by the irresistible force of 
gravitation. 

At that moment, more than fifty men 
and women, armed with sticks, daggers 
and pistols, uttering fearful cries, with 
fire shooting from their eyes, broke into 
the room. 

** Death to all!” screamed those who 
were the first to rush in, 

** Wait!” shouted Garcia de Parades, 
with such a voice, such a gesture, such a 
face, that his cry, together with the sight 
of the twenty motionless and silent 
Frenchmen, struck cold fear into the 
multitude, 

‘*There is no need for you to brandish 
your daggers,” continued the apothecary, 
in a feeble voice. ‘“‘I have done more 
than you all for the independence of the 
country; I only pretended to be a French 
sympathizer. And now you see—the 
twenty invaders—officers—the whole 
twenty—do not touch them—they are 
poisoned!” 

A cry broke from the Spaniards—it was 
a@ cry at once of terror and admiration. 
They took a step toward the guests and 
| found that the most of them were already 
dead, their heads fallen forward, their 





hands grasping the hilts of their sabers; 
the others were in the last struggle. 
‘‘Hurrah for Garcia de Paredes!” then 
shouted the Spaniards, surrounding the 
dying hero. 

**Celedonio,” murmured the pharma- 
cist, ‘‘the opium is all gone. Send to 
Corufia fer opium.” 

Then he fell upon his knees. _ 

Only at that did the neighbors perceive 
that the apothecary was also poisoned. 
Then you might have seen a picture as 
impressive as it was dreadful. Women 
sitting on the floor, were supporting in 
their arms the expiring patriot. The 
men had caught up all the candles 
from the table, and on their knees were 
lighting up that group of patriotism and 
affection. Twenty dead or dying were 
in the shadow, some of whom were fall- 
ing to the floor with horrifying thuds. 
And at each dying gasp that he heard, 
at the fall of each Frenchman to the floor, 
a smile of glory illumined the face of 
Garcia de Paredes. A little later his spirit 
also took flight. 

RYE, N. Y. 
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JUNE. 
BY P. McARTHUR. 


DIMPLED WILL, a toddling rover, 

Strayed across a field of clover; 

And, through the nodding blossoms creep- 

ing, 

Found a nest of birdies sleeping; 

And when the sleeping birdies heard him, 

They oped their mouths so wide they scared 
him! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A SPIDER’S CRIME. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








“ By unexpectly destroying a web, a spider 
reaches a stage where his power of reproducing 
web is exhausted. When that stage is reached, 
the spider attacks another spider, kills him, and 
takes his ball of web from him.”—NATURAL 
HIsToRY. 


There was never a more moral spider 
hatched out of an egg, than this little 
hero of my story. His friends called him 
“ Speck.” 
He was born in the northeast corner of 
the garret, and the early portion of his 
life was passed quietly there. He had a 
very intimate friend by the name of 
Scamper with whom he had great frolics; 
whenever he caught an especially fat fly, 
he always shared it with Scamper, and he 
loved him as dearly as if he were his 
brother. Scamper was a larger, longer- 
legged spider, and of a dark-brown color. 
When the two friends were just about 
fully grown, they began to have restless 
longings to travel and see the world. 
Speck’s old mother objected to this as 
she assured them they were better off in 
the quiet garret where brooms seldom en- 
sened. The broom to a spider is what a 
deadly shell or Gatling gun is to men in 
war. As soon as a spider’s eyes are opened, 
his mother begins to tell him about 
brooms, and to warn him against them. 
‘* If you travel out of this attic,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘ you will come to grief. Here 
you can live in peace and die a natural 
death.” 
But Speck and Scamper were not to be 
kept at home in this way. The more the 
old people told them about dangers in the 
great world, the more eager they were to 
tempt those dangers. Day after day the 
ade journeys out over the windowsill, 
and finally they spun down to the second 
story, and heard voices and saw faces; 
and once Spéck swung on his slender 
swing in front of the front bedroom win- 
dow, and watched the housemaid while 
she swept the floor and brushed down 
cobwebs with that terrible broom he had 
heard so much about. Then, as she ap- 
roached the window, he flew up his lad- 
er, and hauled it in after him as he went, 
and told Scamper all about what he had 
seen as they hurried back to the attic. 

You would think this was quite enough 
to keep them away from the second sto 
thereafter; but, instead, it made them 
the more eager for adventure. And ad- 
ventures enough they had in the next 
week. Speck went down and deliberate- 
ly wove his web across a corner of the 
very window from which he had watched 
the housemaid; and Scamper stood on the 
outside of the Mew ve casing invisible to 
eyes within, watched proceedings. 
Before Speck had been there two hours 
he had caught two large flies, and Scam- 
per and he dined sumptu»usly. Then, 
just as they were awry gees repast, the 
housemaid approached the window, and 
off they ran as fast as their legs would 
take them. The maid took a whisk-broom 

ing near by, and brushed down the 
web. But as soon as she had gone Speck 
rebuilt it. 
‘You see she will not. be likely to re- 





arms stretched out upon the table, their 


to Scamper. ‘She thinks her work ali 
done now, and she will not bother about 
this window, so I shall be unmolested for 
some days, no doubt. And I am reall 
pees fue more good in life here than [ 
could do in the attic. I destroy flies that 
are troublesome to the people who inhabit 
this room. Flies in the attic do not mat- 
ter; but here I not only make a living but 
I destroy a nuisance.” 
Scamper listened to all this, and accepted 
the hospitality Speck offered so generously ; 
but he took pains to weave no web, and to 
keep outside the casement, hidden from 
view. 
Meanwhile Speck’s web was again de- 
stroyed, how he did not know. He was 
paying a visit in the attic when it oc- 
prac | As soon as he returned he rewove 
his house with the obstinate persistency 
we often see in other than spider nature. 
‘“*Drat that spider; I wonder how many 
times I have brushed down his web!” said 
the maid as she demolished it forthe third 
time, while Speck’s bright black eyes 
peered over the casing, fascinated by the 
close pees of the broom. Within an 
hour he had ne ga ps every beam and fiber 
of his web, and had caught a splendid fly, 
Then he went up to tell his mother and 
Speck about it, and to invite Scamper to 
come down and share the fly. 
“That broom will be the death of you 
yet; mark my words,” said the mother 
_—- ‘You are getting too fat on the 
ies you eat to run fast enough to escape 
it. ou were far better off up here, with 
no danger, and flies enough to satisfy 
hunger, and not enough to make you fat. 
Just look at the stomach you have; its 
enough to give you apoplexy to carry it 
about.” 
The next time Speck’s web was destroyed 
he decided to try anew building place. 
His mother begged him to return to the 
attic, and settle down into a calm and re- 
spectable life; but Speck declared he 
should die of dullness in the slow old 
attic, and that it would limit his useful- 
ness were he to remain there. 
“Tam destroying flies who annoy the 
pome below stairs, and if they do not 
now enough to appreciate my act, I shall 
not be discouraged in well-doing. Iam 
going to try the window on the other side 
of the house now. I think there will be 
less disturbance there.” 
But even here Speck’s web was destroyed 
three times in one week, and at the endof 
that week a terrible discovery dawned 
upon him. He had exhausted his ball of 
web. There was not enough left to enable 
him to spin back to the attic. He sat ina 
dark corner of the window, and thought 
of his terrible situation. He was like 
some reckless youth who has spent a for- 
tune in a few years, never thinking of the 
possible rainy days, and who at last faces 
the fact that he is homeless and penniless. 

Speck had been sitting in the dark cor- 

ner a long time, very motionless and still, 
when he saw Scamper coming around the 
corner of the house to call upon him. As 
he watched the lithe, free motions of his 
old comrade, and noted his care-free man- 
ner, a terrible rage seized upon Speck. 
‘*He has lived in idleness and feasted 
upon my flies,” he said to himself. ‘‘ He 
has encouraged me in my rash adven- 
tures, always keeping out of danger him- 
self. He has seen me use my web reck- 
lessly, and has guarded his own like a 
miser.. He is a false friend, a coward and 
a villain. Iwill have my revenge.” And 
before Scamper could take any precau- 
tion, Speck had sprung upon him and had 
fastened his poisonous fangs in his slim 
body. Ina moment’s time Scamper was 
dead, and Speck had possessed himself of 
his ball of web. Then he pushed the mu- 
tilated carcass of his old playmate over 
the windowledge, and proceeded to build 
a new house with his ill-gotten web. 
He built rapidly, and the house was a 
marvel of art. After it was done, he ran 
up to the attic to call on his mother. 
But a gloom so deep and profound had 
settled upon his heart that he found it im- 
possible to converse. When his mother 
asked him if he had met his old friend on 
the way, he replied ‘‘ No” in a careless 
manner, and remarked that he had better 
return at once, as no doubt Scamper was 
waiting to see him. So he hurried away 
back to the new web, built with the profits 
of his crime. 

The attic had been full of memories and 
he could not shake them cff. A fly came 
and tangled his wings in the new web; 
but Speck allowed him to extricate him- 
self unmolested. He had no appetite. A 
7 and a night passed, and he made no 
effort to obtain food, but sat at one side of 
the web, lost in dark and remorseful rev- 
erie. 

He remembered his mother’s early warn- 
ing:, and wished that he had never 
strayed from the peaceful attic. The 
housemaid, passing by, saw him sitting 1D 
his web, and paused. Then she reached 
for an adjacent whisk-broom and made a 
dash at him. He never stirred, nor at- 
tempted to escape. She threw him upon 
the floor and crushed him with her foot, 
and swept his remains into a dustpan and 
threw them into the street below. 

The old mother waited in vain day after 
day for the return of her son and his 
friend. They never came, 
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turn here again very soon,” he explained 
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«Wuar’s your son Josiar doin’? said 


' neighbor to Farmer Begosh. ‘ Wall,” 


was the reply, ‘* he thinks he’s diggin’ bait, 
put he’s makin’ a garden.¥— Washington 
Star. 

...-Marlin: “ Why do you want to call 
that new collar ‘The Coney Island Surf’?” 
Wilson: ‘‘ Because it’s high, and it has con- 
siderable roll, and it’ll cost a quarter to 
get into it.” —Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


...A pair in a hammock 
Attempted to kiss, 
And in less than a jiffy, 
“SIT} OXI] popuvy Aoay, 
—Exchange. 
..“I have been downtrodden all win- 
ter,” crowed the carpet; “but I’m coming 
right up now.” ‘Oh, yes,” interrupted the 
broom; “ but you will be beaten on the 
homestretch, lose your dust and be laid out, 
just as you were last spring. ”—Bosten 
Transcript. 


..It was in California. Judge Blank 
asked after the health of a gentleman’s wife- 
“ She’s si-si-sick,” said the husband, who 
stuttered. “I’msorry to hear that. Not 
serious, I hope?” ‘She a-a-te-ate cucum- 
bers.” ‘‘Great Heavens! Ate eight cu- 
cumhers? I should think she would be ill.”’ 
—Texas Siftings. 


..The two most absent-minded men on 
record are the fellow who thought he had 
left his watch at home and then took it out 
to see if he had time to go back to get it. 
and the man who put on his office door a 
card saying; ‘‘ Out; will be back soon,” 
and on his return sat down on the stair 
step to wait for himself.—Little Peddling- 
ton Gheewitz. 


.-In a small theater in the English 
provinces, at the close of the third act the 
curtain did not drop the whole length, but 
remained suspended halfway. Stretched 
on the stage lay a solitary dead man. As 
all endeavors to lower the curtain failed, 
the corpse at length got up and said, in se- 
pulchral tones, ‘‘ No rest even in the grave,”’ 
and dragged the curtain to the floor.— 
Evening Post. 


..“*Oh, Tom, the baby is so sweet! To- 
day he ‘took off his shoe and threw it in 
the fire, and when I told him that he wasa 
bad, bad boy, he only said, ‘Nah.’” ‘‘ ‘Nah,’ 
eh? Well, what do you think I’m made of 
—money? That’s the second pair he’s lost 
ina week.” ‘Oh, no dear; it was the mate 
to the one he tore to pieces.” ‘“‘ Oh, that’s 
different; isn’t he cunning?’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

..When the Georgia editor does tell a 
snake story it is generally a good one. A 
Georgia exchange is responsible for the 
following: ‘“‘Some years ago Judge Sir- 
mons was presented with a pet snake. One 
day it swallowed an eight-day clock, which 
could be heard to tick and strike until it 
ran down. Shortly after the snake laid 
100 eggs. On opening them he found each 
tocontain an open-face watch in good run- 
ning order.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 


.-A bishop was traveling in a mining 
country, and encountered an old man turn- 
ing a windlass which hauled up ore out of 
ashaft. It was his work to do this all day 
long. His hat was off, and the sun poured 
down on his unprotected head. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know the sun willinjure your brain if 
you expose it in that manner?” said the 
good man. The man wiped the sweat off 
his forehead and looked at the clergyman. 
“Do ye think I’d be doin’ this all day if I 
had any brains?” he said, and then gave the 
handle another turn.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzales,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








SQUARE WORD. 
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Across: 1, Manila hemp; 2, a law of a 
town or society; 8, a law term of absence; 
4, a cottage; 5, controlling by inspiring 
dread. J. 8. C. 

DIAMOND. 
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* 
* *£ € 
* * * * *& 
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1, A consonant; 9, to impair; 8, decreases; 
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Bo PEBBLES. {, name of port in India: 5, « prominent 


American merchant; 
of falcon; Tasdert peg 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 91u. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Rudeness. 








BABIES GIVEN AWAY 


Not real babies, but a book telling all about them, 
called “ The Baby,” which we will send to any moth- 
erin America asking for it. This carefully written 
and daintily illustrated story of Baby life is filled 
from cover to cover with matter of interest to moth- 
ers. It bas something to say about Nestlé’s Milk 
Food—but more about other things. 


REMEM BER—Hot weather is no time for mak- 
ing experiments. Here isa text for every mother to 
remember during the months ef July and August, 
Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in Cholera Infantum and 
summer complaint. 


Write us mentioning this paper, and a copy of 
“The Baby” will be sent you by return post. THOS. 
LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren Street, New York, Sole 
Agents for 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 
\ eo BICYCLES 


= in 
or time, 
. W. GUMP4&CO. 
DAYTON, Ou10. 
Send for list, * 
AGENTS WANTED. 
EXCHANGE 










BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAKEN 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would tike to have a specimen.copy of the paper 


sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 













Pearline. 


Beware of imitations. 


End of Season 


must be thought of. If you’re go- 
ing to have your flannels washed in 
the old-fashioned, rubbing, twist- 
ing, wrenching way, with soap 
and a washboard, then you'll 
look something like this 
by the time the leaves fall. 
Flannel is flannel, and it 
shrinks unless it’s washed 
as it ought to be—with 


Beginning of 
Season 


is the time to take action. 
Make up your mind now that 
your toggery shall be washed 
only with Pearline (you're told 
just how on every package) and 
you won't have any trouble. 

Look up your last year’s suits 
and have them washed with Pearline, too. They'll look like 
new, and, if too small for you, will do for a younger generation. 
329 
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JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, GLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
+ 245 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE ) 
1 HALL PARK. 
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PURE, DELICIOUS, 
RISHING 


AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AN 
“WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IN VALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 
CHIiIiLDREW 
GOLD BY ORUGEISTS + SHIPPING DEPOT-JOHN CARLE & SONS_NoW'easl 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Uric Acid mastered at last by 
om DEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
ce ‘out or rheumatism. 


N. ¥ mo 
. ¥., says: ove 
= © dally trom the as of this valuable 
water, and am sa ae itte 

= —_ »” Dr. B. M. C. 
rk. - 33d St., N. Y.. says : “There 
bee doubt ‘about ‘it, the BEAR Lithia ‘WATER is jemeee 


thority EpoD — gh 
Sry ae troubles. ie pam 
OFFICE: O45 ms BRO. AY, NEW YORK. 








Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 





Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


If you are —a- a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-coverjan old one, and want a roof-covering 


Shingles we mak 
The National Sheet Metal Reefas Ce., 
No . 9 Cliff St., New York Ci 


FOREIGN TRAVEL nea. 
LONDON & NORTH WESTE! 














Von-.flcoholic. 


obtained direct from the root. 
increasing very rapidly on its merits. 
Also for all purposes that that article is 
Try the “ Manitou” ginger champagne once, and 


ordinary ginger. 
used for. 


Strictly a Temperance Drink. 

A perfect summer beverage prepared after our own 
special formula, from the waters of the famous “ Manitou” 
effervescent springs, with an absolutely pure ginger extract 


The sale of this article is 
It is superior to the 


you will use it always. Unexcelled for Family, Club, Restaurant and Bar Uses, 


50 24 
Quarts. 


firs. 
TURLE & SKIDMORE, 


Packed in cases of 


100 48 Convenient forms for Dealer 
oe oe and Consumer. 
Pints. Pints. The Trade supplied by 


156 Franklin St, N. Y, 


iroulars sent on application. 














stain the hands, injure the iron, and b 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass 
with every purchase. 


WAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 























House Furnishing. 


COBKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





Chimes, 
Peals. Fe noe, che a 
superiority over ali others. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS; PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHR@' 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOP 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 


PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE. INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four years, $8. 


One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 
In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universai Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents cor Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
erder of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


- THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 





Weekly Market Review. 
en anes. a TO COUN- 


LFor the week ending Thursday, June 9th, 1392.1 
SUGAR. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





HAY AND STRAW. 








Hay. No.1, per 100 Ibs 85@S— 90 

BY N 2 pe o s- TKD a 80 

= 3-8 

- — 60 

_ — 0 

ee: ade AS. BRE TEES — 4@ — 45 
EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 164%@— 
Western, fresh-laid.............ceeceeees 154@164 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. Selected,Hens...................15 
a te Mixed weights, choice......... 4 ai 
Ohickens,Phila..3@3%4lbs.per pair per 1630 
Broile lb Ib @22 
oo 20 @25 
Fowls, State an soo @I% 
Ww --— @12% 
Spring --12 @21 
Squabs, 200 @300 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
100 Ibs” SPRES »+--$4 30 @$4 75 
” common to medi- 
um, per 100 Ibs. 30 @42% 
y a 3% @430 
" Bulls and Dry 
Cows. per 100 Ibs. 1 50 42% 
Live Veal (Sh fies See 
Ib....0 4 8 


eals, country 6 ressed, be 
8: ring Lamba, Ive, pt 1. FPR *«" bi 9 
vi » c sis 
oe ot temas ke 6 
Hogs, country dressed per Ib..... 6 4 2 


live, per 100 Ih8.........+2.6- $4 75 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Jersey. per bbl] .......+++.s08 
Rose, per 180 Ibs o cosas thoes 1 1 
Hebron. ‘ccscscss: 1 @ 4 


nw 





wma nd ushel crate 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Apples, Spy, per d.-h. bbl........ ..... 4 4 

we Balawin Wi: Seecghowess® 3 Oe 4 rf 
“ Russet eM ee ALS Le 8 i 4 8 50 

Cherries, Diss chases oop osdaabtees tie - —M4 

Goosebe: per quart............s00e —@—?9 

Strawberries, per qt..........ssssee0es -— 4@ —16 











A Evaporated, 1891..........,..+6+ 
See eres sees + 
~ Chopped, 1891. °.....:..00sco0deee 2 
Peaches, bel or lo OM 
Cherries, I8B1......occcosseesscbecesovey er ®: AM 

WPL. sieeipde cdseevcces 11006 3 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


ABOUT eight years ago a tall rawboned 
youth came out from the “flat woods” of 
Northera Mississippi, and after a tramp of 
thirty miles over reads of red and yellow 
elay, knocked for admission at the doors of 
the Agricultural College at Starksville. 
He was dressed in homespun, and all his 
worldly possessions were carried in his 
hand, tied up in a red cotton handkerchief. 
In his pocketbook he had twenty-five dol- 
lars, the total sum that he had been able to 


| gave toward this purpose by long and 


severe pinching. With this sum, eked out 


> by some small earnings about the college, 


the youth was enabled to make his way 
through the preparatory year. Then away 
to work and save and return again; and this 
he repeated year after year, always keeping 
the one aim steadily in view until at last he 
had possessed himself of the coveted 
treasure—his degree as Bachelor of Agri- 
culture. 

This single fact in itself might well be 
considered sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of this school; but it is only one of a 
dozen or a hundred parallel facts which 
show the young men of the South to be 
quite as ready for such help toward becom- 
ing better farmers as their brethren of the 
North are. 

But there are other reasons besides the 
ambition of these young men for a better- 
ment of their condition, that have made 
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cotton per acre and at the same time pro- 
ducing their own corn and bacon, and so 
freeing themselves from dependence on the 
‘‘factor” for supplies. That dependence, it 
may be said in passing, has been the bane 
of the Southern farmer. _ His crop has been 
sold before it was planted and he has been 
virtually only the superintendent or over- 
seer for the merchant who had advanced 
him enough money or supplies to enable 
him to°carry on the work of “making a 
crop” for his master. When the crop was 
“made” the putative owner was fortunate 
indeed if it was sufficient to offset. his ad- 
vances so that he escaped without being 
compelled to mortgage his farm for the 
deficit. But the men who were getting 
out of this rut were, as I have said, few in 
number, and the need of the many was 
great. By this community at large I think 
it may fairly be said that the college, at the 
first, was not favorably regarded. The 
farmers of the South were perhaps excusa- 
ble ig they looked with some suspicion 
upon “ professors’ of the art of plowing 
and upon all manner of theoretical and 
“book” farming. Nevertheléss the college 
came into being, as did the others in the 
United States, by means of the Congres- 
sional appropriations for such purposes, and 
has had, on the whole, fairly liberal support 
from the State Legislature. 

During the last fiscal year, ending No- 








| vember 28th, 1891, the total income of the 


college, amounted to almost one hundred 
thousand dollars. With this sum available 
there must have been some temptation 
toward abstruse experimentation and orig- 
inal research such as would have delighted 
the hearts of some of the cultivated gentle- 
men who occupy the scientific chairs of 
the college. and which are wholly within 
the legitimate scope of these institutions. 
But, understanding the temper and needs 
of their constituents, the directors and 





agricultural schools even a greater i 

ty to the South than to the North. Let us 
look at the location of this college, for an 
instance. The lands which comprise the 
college farm were formerly a worn-out and 
abandoned upland cotton plantation. It 
was not an isolated instance, but rather a 
very fair representation of agricultural 
Mississippi, if we except the Yazoo Delta 
and other rich alluvial bottoms.. The State, 
in common with many others of the South, 
had long been “cotton sick.” Cotton had 
been the single and continuous crop so long 
that the land had been denuded of almost 
every element that would feed it, and the 
planters seemed to think that they could not 
grow anything else. 

The agricultural condition of the South, 
as it existed a decade of years ago, has been 
recited too often to require much length- 
ened description now. But in order to 
show the great need of some new departure 
and new ideas such as it has been the busi- 
ness of the colleges to inculcate into the 
minds of the rising generation, I may be 
permitted a brief glance backward. 

At the close of the War the men of the 
South applied themselves with energy to 
the rehabilitation of their country. With- 
out manufactures and without capital, they 
naturally had first recourse to the soil to 
afford them the means of livelihood. Be- 
fore the War cotton had been king over all 
our agriculture; the South could produce 
it, and the markets of the world were wait- 
ing for it. 

Labor was disorganized, and in reorgan- 
izing and controlling it there were new 
conditions to be considered. The slave was 
no longer to be driven—the Negro was to be 
hired. Perhaps he hadsome choice as to the 
work to which he would turn his hand. 
Fortunately (as it seemed) he preferred the 
cotton field to all thingselse. So back to 
the cotton field he went, and the crop grew 
year after year to amazing proportions. 
One million, two million, three million, 
four million bales; and then, even while men 
were prophesying that it would never be as 
great as when grown by slave labor before 
the War, it leaped almost by magic to eight 
million bales. 

Then while the crop was mounting up- 
ward prices began to decline. Fifteen, 
twelve, ten, eight, seven and even six cent 
cotton stared the growers in the face. A 
crop of eight million bales was not worth 
as much to the South at large as 4 crop of 
four million bales had been. And if the 
country as a whole was not faring so well 
by reason of the increased production how 
was it with the individual grower? His 
lands were growing less fertile each year, 
producing a smaller crop per acre, and this 
was selling at a less price. It was only the 
vast increase of acreage that made the in- 
creased crop a possibility. Here and there 
a few intelligent men were at ayer 
proving their lands, giving better cultiva- 
tion, diversifying their crops, growing more 





teachers have confined themselves almost 
wholly to work of the severely practical 
kind. The result is that the college has 
commended itself to the farmers and earned 
their cordial altho somewhat tardy support, 
by showing that it is a place where their 
boys can learn to be better farmers. There 
are those who might carp and say that the 
college presents no higher stage of agricul- 
tural progress than could be-shown upon 
many another well-ordered farm. The 
reply, doubtless, would be thatthe scien- 
tific standard would be advanced just as 
rapidly as the community in whose interest 
it worked was ready for it. Its present aim, 
in fact, is ty show a high condition of prac- 
ticaland profitable agriculture. 

The thing after all, that thefarmer wants 
to know is whether it pays. Special crops, 
special methods of cultivation, special 


.Mmanures all interest him, mainly as they 


bear upon the question of profit and loss. 
The one strong argument that the Missis- 
sippi College presents in favor of abandon- 
ing exclusive cotton culture for more diver 
sified industries is that they are making 
diversified farming pay. 

There is a herd of cattle, approximating, I 
think, three hundred head. They are han- 
dled for profit, not for show, and a strict 
account of cost of maintenance and proceeds 
iskept. The foreman of this department 
told me that they could grow a two-year-old 
steer at a cost not to exceed three dollars. 
Before criticising this estimate the reader 
must consider that this is in a climate 
where winter housing is not required, and 
where winter feeding does not cover more 
than three months’ time. That it is, more- 
over, in a country where the best and cheap- 
est rough feed that cattle can have—cotton- 
seed hulls—is in abundance, and that the 
college and experiment station have been 
carefully experimenting with forage grasses 
for some time, and applying the results of 
the experiments to the pastures of their own 
farm. 

Perhaps it would not be too much to say 
that the proof of the fact that they can 
grow cattle profitably is the greatest suc- 
cess that the college farm has attained. 
The great want of the cotton farms of the 
South is something to restore the depleted 
fertility of the soil. If this can be secured 
as a by-product of an otherwise valuable 
crop the problem is made easy. That more 
grass, more cattle, the best use of the ma- 
nure and less land under the plow will be 
the agricultural salvation of the South is 
the lesson that the college is endeavoring to 
instill into the minds of its students. The 
principal experimental work ‘is conducted 
with this object in view, and consequently 
the study of grasses and forage plants is an 
important portion of the work of the Exper- 
iment Station. One prime drawback to 
Southern agriculture in general has been 
the lack of grasses possessing adequate nu- 
trition and yet adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate. To realize how serious a lack this is, 
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would be without its blue grass, or the great 


. dairy region of New York without its timo- 


thy and clover. The South has nothing in 
grasses to compare with these. To remedy 
this Professor Tracy is testing a great vari- 
ety of native and foreign grasses, ascertain- 
ing their adaptability to soil and climate, 


. productiveness, nutrition, ete. My recol- 


lection is that his grass garden now com- 
prises about one hundred and sixty plots. 
Especial attention is being paid to native 
wild grasses, and it is to be hoped that 
something of value will be found among 
these. , 

Parallel with this work is the study of 
plants which will not only have a good 
feeding value, but which will in themselves 
be a factor toward the enrichment of the 
soil, as red clover is with us in the North, 

There are several lines besides the grow- 
ing of cattle in which the college has dem- 
onstrated its ability to make farming pay. 
Horticulture is receiving much attention, 
and on ascale sufficient to serve us most 
ample illustration in a practical way. 
With seven acres in strawberries, the small 
fruit work cannot be passed by as mere 
“plot experiments.’’ From these seven 
acres—more than half being poor soil anda 
late frost materially shortening the crop— 
more than five hundred dollars were real_ 
ized after paying shipping expenses and 
commissions. In connection with its horti- 
cultural department the college has a small 
canning factory where it has put up various 
fruits and vegetables, and has successfully 
shown that the South need not be depend- 
ent upon the North for supplies of that sort: 
A creamery is also operated for the purpose 
of working up the milk from the college 
dairy herd, and to afford farmers in the 
vicinity an opportunity to dispose of milk 
and to study the practical benefit of a well- 
conducted creamery. The butter turned out 
here is of a high and uniform grade, and 
finds a ready market at the best creamery 
prices, thus effectually contradicting the 
idea that good butter cannot be made in the 
South. 

I stated at the outset that the college 
farm was poor land. It was, when the col- 
lege began work upon it, very poor indeed. 
Yet they are producing crops that would 
not be a discredit to many a good farm, 
thus giving the strongest possible eviderree 
of the practicability of the work. From 
the statement of 1891, I have taken the fol- 
lowing figures of farm crops produced: 
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3 “ ensilage................ 250 tons 
a a oP a ed 200 bushels 
in. tal Ne 0 9% BVheceoeses 9 bales 
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Regarding the grain crops above it must 
be remembered that if not quite up to the 
Northern average the value per bushel is 
greater, so that the value of the product 
per acre is equalized. The cotton made 
decidedly more than the average crop upon 
such lands. But it is in the last three items 
of the report that we find the matter of 
most significance. The production of such 
forage crops opens a new future to the 
Southern farmer and their general intro- 
duction will revolutionize Southern agri- 
culture. As to red clover, it may perhaps, 
not be adapted to all soils of that section; 
but in melilotus, a native plant possessing 
many of the nutritive and manurial charac- 
teristics of red clover, they have something 
of general adaptation that has passed the 
stage of experimental trial and has secured 
a place in the regular rotation of many of 
the most progressive farmers. 

While attention is thus being given to 
new and broader lines of agriculture than 
have commonly been followed in the South, 
the great Southern staple is not being en- 
tirely neglected. Besides growing a field 
of cotton in connection with other faim 
crops, the Experiment Station is testing 
varieties, fertilizers and methods of culture 
in an endeavor to find if the crop cannot be 
made more profitable than it now is. Too 
Many cotton planters pay no attention at 
all to varieties, considering one sort as good 
asanother. But there is a great difference 
in the length and quality of the staple as 
well as in productiveness, and these essen- 
tial facts are being determined by careful 
experimentation. 

The bulletins issued deal mainly with 
practical farm questions, and are written 
in untechnical style, so that they must 
Prove of considerable value as an educa- 
tional factor. To show the sort of infor- 
mation that is being thus disseminated I 
will quote a few extracts: 

“1. The combination of foods that 
We have fed to our milk herd has been found in 
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“3. The growth of melilotus on lime soils for 

hay and grazing is very luxuriant. This is bet- 

ter ada to 

oe ya B ays tog nd effects are clearly 

noticeable on the crops 

“4, Early planted corn (March) has 

two more cultivations and two more hoeings 

than late planted corn ).. But former 
ven ten to fifteen bushels larger yield than 

the latter.” 


One of the most important results of the 
college is, that it has stimulated the spirit 
of inquiry. I was perm during my 
visit there to look over files of letters which 
comprised correspondence from farmers of 
all classes, from every portion of the State, 
each pro ing questions Zz 
crops, fertilizers, modes of cultivation; etc. 
There could be no better indication than 
this of the fact that the college is a leaven- 
ing influence and that its work is being felt 
beyond its own es. The t+ desid- 


it should get out of the ruts, abandon anti- 
quated methods and practices that have 
served their turn, and become infused with 
the spirit of real progress. It is mo dis- 
credit to the South to say that it is behind 
the North in this respect; for circumstances 
have so trammeled it that it could not well 
have been otherwise. When people must 
grub for bare existence there cannot be 
much room for development. But the 
South is now emerging from that hard 
estate, and in the building up of a better 
agriculture lies the best promise for its 
prosperous future. The men who are 
teaching and encouraging farmers to grow 
more and better stock, to diversify their 
crops, to improve their land and to culti- 
vate it more thoroughly, are doing better 
service than they who are opening mines 
and building boom towns. 

And it is not wholly a matter of financial 
D ty. There is another aspect that is 
worthy of notice. For a long time the 
rural homes of the South—the average 
homes of the rural population—have been 
far behind those of the North in the refine- 
ments of civilization. With the develop- 
ment of the new agriculture there is coming 
a wider cultivation of the man; his home 
becomes better, his environments more ele- 
vati and he becomes a more useful and 
intelligent citizen of the Republic. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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4s a delicate and refined tion that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 
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